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THE STELA OF SISOPDU-IYENHAB: front. 
Pennsylvania University Museum No. E. 16012. 


Scale 2:5, 


A FAMILY STELA IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, 
PHILADELPHIA 


By PHILIPPUS MILLER 
With Plates 1-ii 


THE stela which forms the subject of the present article was discovered by Professor Petrie 
during his excavations at Abydos for the Egvpt Exploration Fund in 1902-3. The inscription 
on the top surface was published by Professor Griffith in his chapter on the inscriptions of the 
1902-3 season’s work at Abydos. It was acquired in 1903 from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund by the University Museum, Philadelphia, and bears the number E. 16012. 

The stela is of limestone, flat-topped, with roughly rectangular vertical surfaces which, 
however, taper slightly from the bottom upwards at the front and back. so that the top 
part is smaller than the bottom; its maximum measurements are: height, 0-51 m.: width 
(at bottom), 0-255 m.; thickness (at bottom), 0-125 m.? It is particularly interesting because 
it is inscribed on four sides and on the flat top, a form of ‘free-standing’ stela of which 
another example is not known to the writer,’ and also because of the unusual arrangement 
of the inscription on the back (see below). 

The name of the principal person commemorated on the stela is Sisopdu-Tyvenhah,* who 
held the title of wb nswt, ‘King’s Priest’; he was thus perhaps a bather and physician of 
the king} All the inscriptions are incised, but the central panel on the front of the stela, 
showing the deceased seated before a table of offerings, is in relief. There are traces of green 
paint in the incisions, especially on the top, back, and two sides, showing that all the figures 
and hieroglyphs were originally so coloured. 


Front (PI. i) 


The front is in the form of the common type of rectangular stela with a cavetto cornice. 
Below the cornice are seven vertical lines of inscription. The text begins at the third 
line from the left, runs from right to left, and is continued by the four lines on the right, 
which read from left to right. 

An offering which the king yives (to) Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, Lord of Abydos; (namely) 


1 See Abydos, 11, 1903, Pl. xxx. 1, and p. 43. A popular account of this monument has been given by 
the writer in The (Pennsylvania) University Museum Bulletin, Nov. 1936, 6 ff. 

? The three dimensions are thus as nearly as possible in the proportion 4, 2, 1. 

* Round-topped ‘free-standing’ stelae inscribed in all four sides are common at Sinai (see Gardiner-Peet, 
Inscriptions of Sinai, pls. xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii ef passim), Cairo Cat. 20538, well known as contain- 
ing the ‘Instruction’ of Sehetepibre¢ for his children, not only is inscribed on the front and back, but has 
inscriptions on the lateral edges which begin from the vertex of the rounded top; it thus resembles our 
stela in being inscribed all over. 

4 All the names which occur on the stela are to be fuund in Ranke. Personennamen, except where the 
contrary is stated below. 5 Worterb. 1, 283, 5. 

B 
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a funerary offering of bread, beer, oxen, and geese for the ka of the King’s Priest Sisopdu- 
Iyenhab} son of Sitserefkai? 


His father Nefercukhu 3° 

His mother Sitserefkat ; 

His daughter Sitserefkat ; 

The sculptor Ankhtifi,s son of Sitsnefrus 


On the left of the central panel is the deceased seated, facing right, on a lion-legged chair 
upon what is doubtless a mat. He wears a wig showing the strands of hair, with the ear un- 
covered, a collar with concentric incised lines, and a short kilt. His right arm is stretched 
forward, the hand with palm downward, almost touching his lap. His left arm is across his 
chest, the hand holding a {—a folded cloth or handkerchief, a fairly common object on 
statues and reliefs of this period. On the right 1s a well-loaded offering-table bearing a 
trussed goose and various vegetables and loaves. Under the table is an unguent-jar and 
two Wine-jars on ring-stands. 

The lower panel consists of two horizontal lines of inscription reading right to left, and 
aman, who we are told by the inseription is Sehetepibréssonb, the maker of the stela, seated as 
the figure above, holding an object which cannot be identified but which is probably also a |, 
which rests upright in his lap in the right hand, and a long statfin the left hand. The figure 
is merely in outline, without details of features or dress. The inscription reads: The Lector- 
priest Sehetepibrécsonb.? born of Horemhet? possessor of honour, acts for him (i.e. on his 
behalf). That is to say, Sehetepibrécsonh had the stela made for the deceased.® 

The lower right-hand corner of the stela has been fractured and mended. Fortunately 


only the lower part of the 2, has been lost. and the reading has not been interfered with. 


The second line of this inscription, ms-n Hr-m-hst nb imsh, has been rudely scratched on 
the Dlank space at the bottom of this side. 


Lert Sipe (Pl. ii, 2)? 
A single vertical column of inscription, reading right to left: In honour with Ptah, 
the Cupyist (2)" Sehetepibrésonb, justified. 


1 A double name: Sisopdu ‘son of Sopdu’ +Iyenhab “he who has come for the festival’; the latter name 
being obviously an allusion to the birth of the child on a feast-day. Such double names are not uncommon 
m the Middle Kingdom; cf. Sisopdu-Kebu, Amenemhét-Reneftonkh, [Amen ]emhétsonb-Canti(?)emweskhet, 
Amenemhé¢tysonb-Nenkhemsen, Ameny-Wahreni, Dedumontju-Senebtifi, Iusonb-Senwosret, Meketherhab- 
Yebito, Montjuto-Senbefnai, Neferwihetep-Mentuemsasenwosret, Ptahpuwah(sic)-Renisonb, Senwosret- 
Ptahtonkh. Simontju-Diptahtankhi, Siwadjyet-Iusonb, all from Lange-Schifer, Grab- u. Denksteine (Cairo 
Cat. Geén,), Wu, 79 EE. 

® * Daughter of Serefkai. This name is not given in Ranke, op. cit.; for the element Srf-k+( i) “my ka is 
at rest’ sce op. cit., 317. 18. 

3° The (or, my?) braziers are good”, apparently: not found in Ranke, op. cit. The determinative of 
hw seems to be a brazier seen from above: ef. Wb.. 1, 223, 13. 


4 a 


*He who shall live’, variant 7B =. > * Daughter of Snefru.’ 

Its use 1s not certain. On the hierozlyphic sign see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., p. 494, 8 29. 

“Schetepibré¢ (Amenemmes I) is well.’ 

‘Horus is to the fore.’ ® For this interpretation I am indebted to Professor Gunn. 

Pls. 1i, ui are from copies by Miss Carroll R. Young, of the Egyptian Section of the University Museum. 
H Literally “writer of copies (or, records)’: for this title see 1W..1v, 107, 8. Sphr seems to mean both 

“to copy” and ‘to register’. 
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STELA IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 3 


Rieut §1pe (Pl. ui, 3) 
A single vertical column of inscription reading left to right: In honour with Anubis, lord 
of the Cemetery, the Lector-priest Sehetepibrétsonb, possessor of honour. 


Top (PI. ui, 1) 

The whole inscription (which is the right way up to a person facing the back of the 
stela) reads from right to left, but the htp di nsw n [kz n] in the middle serves as beginning 
of each of the two groups of three horizontal lines. One might expect the right-hand group 
to read from left to right. There is a break in the middle, where presumably iL originally 


stood. An offering that the King gives for the kas of the House-official and Scribe, Sthathor,} 
born of Menkhet, and of Memt, born of Mewwettankh.? 


Back (PI. ui) 

The arrangement of the inscriptions on the back is of special interest. as it contains a 
number of examples of the device known as ‘bracketing’ (accolade) or ‘split column’ (ge- 
spaltene Kolumne), which, while quite common in Old-Kingdom texts,? must be quite rare in 
the Middle Kingdom apart from the Coffin Texts, which in this, as in many other respects, 
show Old-Kingdom survivals. Words ‘bracketed’ in a ‘split column’ are either single 
words or phrases, which are co-ordinated in the sense that ‘and’ or ‘or’ is to be understood 
as joining them ; they are written side by side in the column. The matter so treated is often 
‘bracketed’ by a word (frequently a preposition) or words preceding it; the latter are 
sometimes to be repeated if each part of the bracketed matter consists of more than one 
word. Occasionally such matter is bracketed by a word following, such as nb ‘every’, or a 
suffix, which is to be repeated after each part. Simple Old-Ningdom examples are: 


‘e) 
— 
the beloved of my father 
;S nace ee al : tee , = ‘IT am the beloved of iny father, the 
ba a {the favourite of my mother eae ca ee 
nee ? favourite of my mother’ (ink mry itl, 
x IA hsy mucti).4 
a 
Nae 
BA 
Ws | 
a 6 messenger 


_| ‘Every 


: = ‘Everv messenger, every functionary’ (Qrpurty nb, imy- 
* (functionary’ . on? . ar) puly y 


st- nd)® 


On the back of our stela there are three main vertical columns. all reading from right to 
left, with the htp di nsw formula at the head of each. the middle colamn having mm addition 
2. ¥- Of these three columns the middle one (A) is evidently the most important, and 
is intended to be read first ; the left-hand one (B) is presumably to be taken next, as follow- 


? ‘Son of Hathor.’ 

? *My (?) mothers live’. The only reference for this name given in Ranke, op. cit., is the stela of Hekatifi 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, No. 12, 182. 1, which also came from Abydos. The writer has 
examined this stela, but can find no evidence for identity or relationship with the persons of that name 
mentioned on the stela forming the subject of this article. 

8 Many examples in Weill, Décrets Royaux, Pls. i-iv (where the bracketing is sometimes very much 
developed), see also Urk., 1, 216-19; in hieratic, Hieratische Papyrus ausd.... Museen zu Berlin, u, Pls. 1, 3. 

4 Urk., 1, 216, 6. 5 Weill. op. cit., Pl. ii, left. 
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ing A in the natural order, leaving the right-hand column (C) as the last. In A almost the 
whole of the column is split, and is bracketed both by the formula at the top and the words 
n ks-f at the bottom; the bracketed parts! are separated by a line. Columns B and C are 
mostly split, the bracketing words being the formula at the top of each, the preposition n, 
a title, and, in C, the words n ks-sn at the bottom.2 The following translation reproduces as 
closely as possible the arrangement of the original. 


a 


thousand® of bread 
thousand of spp 

thousand of alabaster 
a thousand of ete 


(A) -dn offering that the King gives (to) Osiris, Lord of Life| : 


ee ee, 


a thousund of oxen 
Pe thousand of geese 
a thousand of incense 
(i thousand of unyuent 


for the Copyist (2), Sehetepibré<sonb 
\and for his ka. 
for the Lector-priest, Sehetepibré<sonb 


Sitptah. justified | 


: Pi l tot est 
Sitkheperkaré« jen of Haremhét, and to the Priest(s) 


(B) A boon that the King gives | 


- 7. ,{ Wheperkaré and to his son Hor born of Inuti, justified. 
au adjyet Digg born of Sitsatyet, and to their kas. 

{the Steward Nisumontju\ 
|kis mother Haremhab  f 


Mewwettankh born of I nut) aie tier uke 
Sitsobk born of Petyet | oe 


{ Sehetepibré | 


(C) A boon that the King gives to (and) to | Nekhti pane to 


his sister Mewwettankh, (and) to| 


That is to say: 

(A) -An offering that the King gives to Osiris, Lord of Life:* a thousand of bread, a thousand 
of beer, a thousand of oxen, a thousand of geese, for the Copyist (?), Sehetepibré<sonb, and for 
his ka. An offering that the King gives to Osiris, Lord of Life: athousand of alabaster, a thousand 
of clothing, a thousand of incense, a thousand of unguent, for the Lector-priest, Sehetepibresonb, 
and for his ka. 

(B) A boon that the King gives to Sitptah,® justified, and to Sitkheperkaré¢,® (both) born of 
Haremhét, and to the Priests of Wadjyet (a) Kheperkaré—and to his son Hor’ born of Inuti,® 
justified; (b) Dja'a?® born of Sitsatyet;4 and to their kas. 

(C) AL boon that the ing gives to the Steward Nisumontju® and his mother Haremhab, and 
to Seheteprbrée and Nekhti,® and to his sister Mewwettankh, and to Mewwettankh born of Inuti 
and itsobk born of Petyet;\” and to their kas. 


1 Tn each of these the elements of the formula ‘a thousand of a, a thousand of b... 2’ are written side 
by side, but are apparently not bracketed. 

* Presumably these words would have been arranged in the same manner in C had there been enough room. 
The position of 47 ‘1000’ after the word expressing the thing numbered is unusual in this formula. 
Or, ‘of the Living’? 5 ‘Daughter of Ptah.’ 5 ‘Daughter of Kheperkaré (Sesostris II). 
Named after Sesostris II. 8 Named after Horus. 
*‘Inuw-t; cf. "In-t, differently spelt, Moller, Felseninschriften v. Hatnub, Graffito 48; Pleyte-Boeser, 
Beschreibung d. ag. Samml. d. niederl. Reichsmuseums .. . in Leiden, vol. u (Stelen), Pl. xxi, right (no. 25). 
Cf. also S?-inw-t ‘Son of Inuti’, Ranke, op. cit., 281, 2 (and 17). 

0 Word of uncertain meaning (‘the hairy’ ?). 1 “Daughter of Satis.’ 2 “He belongs to Montju.’ 

38 ‘Horus is in festival’, an allusion to the birth of the child on a festival of Horus. 

14 Named after Amenemmes I. 

»* Probably shortened from a name of the type Harnakhti, ‘Horus is mighty’. 

6 Daughter of Sobk.’ ** Of uncertain meaning. 
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THE STELA OF SISOPDU-IYENHAB: back 
Seale 2:5 


STELA IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 3 


The two horizontal lines at the bottom read: 

(1) The Seulptor’s Assistant (?)! Sonb.2 born of Sithathor. 

(2) The ‘Follower’ Iyi,3 son of Neti; Menkhet, daughter of Ekhtay2 

One is struck by the frequency of theophorous names compounded with 4 and aS; such 
were common at this period. It may be noted in this connexion that *honorifi¢ inversion’ 
occurs in every theophorous name on this stela. 

Not much of the genealogy of the various persons mentioned can be worked out, even 
assuming—a large assumption in view of the fact that many of the names are very common 
—that more than one occurrence of the same name refers to the same person (in the cases of 
Sitserefkai and Mewwettankh we have clearly two persons of the same name). For the 
family of Sisopdu-Lyenhab, the principal figure, we have 





Nefertakhu (father) == Sitserefkai (mother) 
Sisopdu-Lyenhab == ? 
Sitserefkai (dauvhter) 


For Sehetepibrésonb, the person second in importance. we have: 


? (father) = Haremhet (mother) 





| | 
Sehetepibré<sonb Sitptah (sister) Sitkheperkaré« (sister) Mewwet‘ankh (sister) 
assuming that the -f of snt-f in Col. C of the back refers to Sehetepibrésonb. But if this -f 
refers to Nisumontju at the top of the line, we have: 


? == Haremhab (mother) 





| 
Nisumontju Mewwettankh 
If we assume that the two mentions of ‘Inuti’ on the back refer to the same woman, and 
further that this woman had her daughter Mewwettankh by the sume father as that of her 
son Hor, we have: 
Kheperkaré (father) = Inuti (mother) 
| 


Hor (son) Mewwettankh (daughter). 





And if we assume that the Sihathor and Memi of the top are husband and wife, as sceins 
probable, and that the Menkhet of the bottom line of the back is identical with the Menkhet 
mentioned on the top, we have: 


? == Ekhtay 


| 
? == Menkhet ? == Mewwettankh 
| 


Sihathor = Memi 


Two of these families could be combined if we knew with which (if either) Mewwettankh 
of the back the Mewwettankh of the top is identical. A comprehensive study of the ways in 


1 The exact meaning of fw is obscure; see W., v. 349, 10. It probably designates a rather humble office. 
2 Probably an abbreviation of a name of the type Amenemhétsonb "Amenemhcét is well’. 
3 Probably a hypocoristicon. + +The other one.’ 5 -The paunchy (?). 
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which members of families are arranged in such stelae as this would be of much value, and 
might throw more light on the problems which beset us here. At present a number of people 
have no discoverable relationship with the two principal families. One may say in general, 
however, that the stela was made by Sehetepibrésonb for Sisopdu-Iyenhab and himself and 
for their families and dependants, not forgetting the two sculptors! who actually made the 
stela. 


* One of these will presumably have been responsible for the incised inscriptions, the other for the more 
difficult work of the scene in relief on the front. Judging by their positions on the stela, one might suppose 
that the former was done by the ts stnk Sonb of the back, the latter by the gnwty (?) (Ankhtifi of the front, 
Yet stnk ‘he who makes to live’ suggests rather the sculptor of statues and scenes, and gnwty(?), if derived 
from gnut ‘annals, inscriptions’, the inscription-carver. 


THE ART OF THE THIRD AND FIFTH DYNASTIES 


By KURT PFLUGER 
(Translated by ErHen W. Burxey) 


Tue architecture of the buildings in the sacred enclosure of the Step Mastaba! at Sakkarah 
has been the subject of lively discussion ever since its discovery, because the delicacy and 
lavishness of its forms contrast sharply with the severe, massive style of the following dynasty, 
whose nature corresponds much more nearly with the idea that one is inclined to form of 
Old-Kingdom culture. 

After the fall of the Fourth Dynasty, art takes a remarkable and completely unexpected 
course, and becomes again elegant, imaginative, bright, and facile, instead of remaining 
heavy and stiff. A loosening, so to speak, of the dominating style of Gizah may well have 
been due to the changed political situation within the country (the strivings of the nomarchs 
towards independence), though this is but a partial explanation of the change. 

Our first impression on considering these cultural manifestations will be that the art of 
the Fifth-Dynasty kings, as we know it in the Pyramid Temples of Abusir and the Sun 
Temple at Abu Ghurab, is only a further development of Third-Dynasty art. as shown in the 
Step-Mastaba enclosure. The absence of connecting links in the larger architecture is due to 
the Fourth Dynasty, which as it were with a brutal hand interrupted the normal course of 
evolution, at least in the explored parts of Egypt. And. mdeed, formal connexions between 
the Third and Fifth Dynasties can be reconstructed—their spiritual aftinity is so striking 
that it would be supertluous to demonstrate it. 

One of these connexions is supplied by the sarcophagus of Mycerinus,? of which the 
exterior shows both the niche-structure found in the sacred enclosure of the Step Pyramid, 
and the torus-moulding and cavetto cornice, which in buildings appear for the first time 
in the Fifth Dynasty. As the sarcophagus imitates a palace. it is permissible to argue from 
it to architectural monuments.? Another connexion is offered by the stars painted on the 
ceilings of some of the Step Mastaba chambers by Djoser’s artists. and furthermore by blocks 
bearing stars in rehef which were re-used in the passages beneath.t. These stars in painting 
and relief remind us of the star-decoration of temple ceilings from the Fifth Dynasty on. 
but nothing corresponding to them is known in the Fourth Dynasty. 

If there really exists a historical connexion between the art of the Third and of the Fifth 
Dynasties, then the problem of their common origin is all the more important. Now, 
developing a hypothesis of Balez.> Professor Walther Wolf? has very convincingly argucd 
that the Sakkarah style of the Third Dynasty originated in Lower Egypt. It does not seem 
necessary to repeat the details, but it should be noted that according to Manetho the Third 
Dynasty came from Memphis, 7.e. from Lower Egypt. Essentially the same origin (a little 


« 
Oe 





? More often called the Step Pyramid. * Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de Cart dans Vantiquité, 1. Fig. 289, 


° This does not imply that the palaces of the period were really built in this style; the form of the 
sarcophagus may belong to an earlier period. 


* This information was kindly supplied to me by Dr. K. H. Dittmann. of Cairo. 
Die altagyptische Wandgliederung in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 1. 38 th. 
Bemerkungen zur fruhgeschichtlichen Ziegelarchitektur in ZANS 67, 129 tf. 
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farther to the north, at Sakhebu in the Letopolite nome) is assigned by the Westcar Papyrus 
to the first three kings of the Fifth Dynasty,! and thereby the link between the art-forms of 
the Third and Fifth Dynasties, which at first sight appears so strange, is established. A 
Lower-Egyptian origin explains what was obscure to us in Fifth Dynasty art: its delicacy, 
liveliness, and suppleness. 

The hypothesis of a Lower-Egyptian origin for the Third-Dynasty Sakkarah style, and 
the style of the Fifth Dynasty, is supported by the fact that in both epochs a culture of 
astonishing loftiness, refinement, and richness for such early times seems to have prevailed ; 
this points again to Lower Egypt, whereas a derivation of the art in question from Upper 
Egypt would encounter very great difficulties.” 

To Upper Egypt, however, belongs the spirit of the Fourth Dynasty, which deliberately 
breaks with the tradition of the Sakkarah style, and promotes the ascendancy of a simple, 
powerful form of art, which by all appearances had long been native to Upper Egypt.? The 
reverse process can be observed after the fall of this dynasty; the old Lower-Egyptian 
tradition is revived by the Fifth Dynasty. The art of the new dynasty has been influenced 
by Upper Egypt certainly in the new form of pyramid, probably also in the ground-plans of 
the mortuary temples, and further in its general character, which is now more austere and 
solid than that of the art of Sakkarah, although it appears loose and unstable in comparison 
with the Gizah style. 

What has taken place? It appears to me that during the Third and Fifth Dynasties 
reactions came about in Lower Egypt, directed against the union of the country by southern 
kings.* In the reign of Djoser the influence of Lower Egypt was perhaps on the whole peace- 
able; Djoser himself probably came from Upper Egypt,’ and hemay have made the art of the 
Delta the official art of the kingdom as a result of the insistence of Lower-Egyptian relatives. 
But the Lower-Egyptian Fifth Dynasty seems to have come into power following a rebellion 
against the Fourth Dynasty.® To national dissensions were apparently added social ones. 

1 According to Manetho the Fifth Dynasty had its origin in Elephantine, but there is nothing to support 
this view, and much against it. 

2 It is very probable that Lower-Egyptian culture was older and higher than that of the South. How 
was it that the inhabitants of a country for the most part marshy, thinly populated, and barbarous, as it is 
often depicted, were able long before Menes to bring about a really lasting and effective union of Egypt, with 
important historical consequences? The very fact that they had invented a script shows that the people of 
Lower Egypt had reached a relatively high stage of culture—in any case higher than that of the inhabitants 
of the South, who were still without writing. For details compare Newberry, Egypt as a Field for Anthropo- 
logical Research in British Association for the Advancement of Science, Report of the 91st Meeting (93rd year), 
Liverpool, 1923, Sept. 12-19 (London, 1924), pp. 175-96, also in Smithsonian Report for 1924 (Washington, 
1925), pp. 435-59, translated as Agypten als Feld fiir anthropologische Forschung in Der alte Orient, 1927; 
Junker, Die Entwicklung der vorgeschichtlichen Kultur in Agypten in Festschrift fiir P. W. Schmidt, 890 ff. ; 
Sethe, Urgeschichte, §§ 104 ff., 139 ff., 187, 213; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1 2, §§ 192 ff. 

> Compare, for instance, the royal tombs at Abydos, which in spite of the destruction of their super- 
structures may be quoted as parallels, and especially the brick mastaba of Djoser at Bet Khallaf; see Wolf in 
ZAS 67, 131. 

* We must not picture Egypt, provisionally united as it was under Menes, as completely unified, pacified, 
and quiet, but we must allow for the possibility of a preponderance of power alternating between North and 
South. It is just in the Third Dynasty that we know of contests against Lower-Egyptian rebels (under 
Khatsekhem; compare Sethe, Untersuchungen, u1, p. 34, No. 14), and we may learn much from the Seth- 
name of Peryebsen (temporary limitation of the power of Upper Egypt ?) in the Second Dynasty (Gauthier, 
Livre des rois, 1, p. 23, No. xiii). 

> Compare the Upper-Egyptian style of his brick mastaba at Bét Khallaf. 

5 The Westcar Papyrus tells us that the young kings of the coming dynasty were persecuted by the 
preceding dynasty. 
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Although I prefer to refrain from prupounding definite theories here, because I hope in 
another work to be able to say something positive about Ancient Egyptian economy and 
society, [ must at least say that in the prehistoric and archaic periods the geo-political 
situation of the Delta, different from that of the South, caused methods of production, of 
exchange, and of social life, to develop on lines somewhat at variance with those of Upper 
Egypt. As a visible expression of this difference—despite the fundamental elements which 
they have in common—we have already observed the inequality of culture in the Two 
Lands. 

The struggle in the South fur independence on the part of the nobility, held down by an 
absolute monarchy, and the movement towards liberation in Lower Egypt, thus worked 
together. As frequently happens in Oriental struggles for liberation, priests placed themselves 
at the head of the insurrection; the great intluence of religion at that period even secured 
the crown for at least one of the priestly leaders. 

It is Upper and Lower Egypt struggling for power and cultural influence, the duality of the 
‘Two Lands’ as still a fully living reality, that the art of the Third and Fifth Dynasties shows 
us. And when we follow the threads, the beginnings of which we can do no more than 
recognize, it seems that in the elaboration of ‘Egyptian’ culture, the North contributed to 
the development of the art most of the inspiration, imagination, delicacy, and charm, while 
the South gradually appropriated these elements, worked on them, and moulded them 
into shape.? What presents itself to us as * Heyptian style’ on the slate palette of Narmer has 
its parentage both in Upper and in Lower Egypt. 


1 According to the Westcar Papyrus the eldest of the three young kings was to become High Priest of 
Re in Heliopolis. 

* Actually, instead of freer drawing and a predominance of the decorative point of view in the filling of 
spaces, we find a severer composition combined with a division of the surface into bands, simultaneously with 
the second (or third) union of Egypt under Narmer-Menes, which came indeed from Upper Eyypt. 


THE BREMNER-RHIND PAPYRUS—II 
By R. 0. FAULKNER 


B. THE ‘COLOPHON’ 


Tue title of ‘Colophon’ customarily bestowed upon the short text now to be translated? is, 
strictly speaking, a misnomer. Outwardly it exhibits the form of a colophon, inasmuch as 
it seems at first glance to give the date of the manuscript and the name of the man who wrote 
it; actually it does nothing of the sort, for the writer was clearly not the original scribe, as 
is shown by his somewhat irregular, untidy, and spaced-out hand, so different from the 
compact professional book-hand of the other texts, and the words ‘written in year 12...’ 
have therefore no necessary reference to the writing of the book itself, but merely give the 
date of the addition thereto now under discussion. Nevertheless, the word ‘Colophon’, if 
kept in quotation marks to indicate its incorrect use, will serve as a convenient term to 
describe this text. In the original papyrus it occupies blank spaces left by the writer of the 
main text between cols. 17 and 18 and between cols. 21 and 22; it thus follows direetly after 
the Songs of Isis and Nephthys, and is therefore studied here in the same order, although 
logically it should be the last to be dealt with. 

The individual to whom we owe this addition to the original work was one Nasmin. 
He came of a priestly family, for his father Peteamennesuttowe was a ‘ prophet’ (hm-ntr) and 
his mother Tesherentehe a ‘sistram-player of Amen-Ré’; that he himself was not only a 
priest by profession but also an extreme pluralist in the offices he held is shown by his long 
list of priestly titles, which suggest that he was on the statf of the temple of Karnak, though 
he was also connected with the temple of Diospolis parva (modern Ha), between Abydos and 
Denderah. As Spiegelberg points out, he thus seems to have served the gods of the two towns 
called Diospolis. the greater and the less, 

The text itself consists of (1) the date; (2) the titles of Nasmin; (3) the names of his 
parents and a statement that they have achieved a happy destiny in the hereafter; (4) a 
curse on any foreigner who shall take the book away from him and a blessing on those who 
respect his property and perform his tomb-rites. The insertion of this curse against foreigners 
is curious, and Spiegelberg (op. cit. 35, p. 38, n. 4) suggests that it is due to fear lest a sacred 
book should get into impure hands. 


Translation 


(1) Written in year 12, fourth month of Inundation, of Pharaoh (2) Alexander, son of Alexander. 
(3) The Count and divine father, prophet of Amen-Ré, King of the Gods; prophet (4) of Har-Pré the 
great and mighty eldest son of Amiin: prophet (5) of Amin the sharp-horned; prophet of Khonsu 
who dwells in the brut ; prophet (6) of Osiris the great one of the isd-tree ; prophet of Osiris who dwells 
in (7) Ishru; prophet of Amiin the tall-plumed, who dwells in Karnak: (8) priest of Pré¢oftheroofof the 
temple of Amiin attached to the second phylé; (9) scribe and god's treasurer of Amiin attached to the 
second phylé; deputy (10) of Amin for the second and fourth phylai: prophet of Neferhotep the great 
god: (11) prophet of Neferhotepthe child: prophet of Osiris, Horus, (12) Isisand Nephthysof the temple 
of Dioxpolis parva: prophet of Min: prophet of (13) Hathor, mistrexs of Diospolis parva ; prophet of 


? It has been studied in detail by Spiegelberg in Rec. de Trav. 35, 35 ff. 
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Mehyet; Prophet of (14) Atim lord of Diospolis parva: deputy of Neferhotep for the four (15) phylai: 
chief prophet of Neferhotep ; prophet of the gods (16) who have no (special) (17) prophet for the temple 
of Diospolis parva ; (18) scribe of Amin (19) of the third phylé; the prophet Nasmin, (20) son of the 
prophet Pete(21)amennesuttowe, (22) born of thesistrum-playerof Amen-Ré(23) Tesherentehecalled 
(24) Irutru: (25) their names are stablished and enduring, without being obliterated for ever, in the 
presence of Osiris, (26) Horus, Isis, Nephthys, and those gods and goddesses who are in this book 
and in the presence (27) of all the gods and goddesses who are in the realm of the dead and the great 
mysterious portals (28) which are in the Netherworld; they shall go down <by virtue of 7> these 
names which are in the excellent Netherworld; (29) they shall be summoned into the bark of Ré«; 
invocation-offerings shall be given to them (30) daily from the altar of the great god; there shall be 
given to them cold water (31) and incense as for the excellent kings of Upper Egvpt and of Lower 
Egypt who are in the realm of the dead; it shall be granted (32) <to> them to come and go in the 
favour of Osiris, First of the Westerners ; it shall be granted (to) them (33) that the rays of the sun 
descend upon their bodies every day. 

As to any one of any country (34) of Ethiopia, Kush, or Syria who shall displace this book (35) or 
who shall remove ( ?) it from (?) me, they shall not be buried, they shall not receive (36) libations, they 
shall not smell incense, no son or daughter shall arise on their behalf to pour out water for them, 
(37) their names shall not be remembered in the entire earth, and they shall not see the rays of the 
(38) sun; but as to any one who shall see this book, having established my da and my name in 
favour, (39) thelike shall be donefor him after he has died in reward for that which he has done for me. 


Commentary 

4. Har-Pré is the son of the goddess Re-trwy, see Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgétter von 
Hermopolis, §§ 6. 173. 196. 

5. For the horns of Amin ef. Pap. Leiden 350, 5, 15-16, in ZAS 42, 38. 

8. With the title ‘priest of Ré¢ of the roof of the temple of Amiin’ compare ‘the brewer 
Naspré& of the temple of Ré€ of the roof of the temple of Amiin’, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 11, 1 
= Peet, Great Tomb Robberies, Pl. 31; see also Spiegelberg, Rec. de Trar. 35, p. 88, n. 5. Such 
roof-chapels have survived on certain of the temples of the Graeco-Roman period. 

9. | © oc) is a late writing of 7 oS sy; cf. Spiegelberg, op. cit. 35, p. 38, n. 6. 

12. [Se and og (17-18) are abbreviations of Ht-shmac, Diospolis parva, cf. 
Spiegelberg, op. cit., 35, p. 88, n. 9. 

16. KIT AR AEe-, written for mn mdi-vw, is pure Late Egyptian (Coptic eve-seittay 
gon), and forms a striking contrast to the Old-Egyptian ipw below in 26: this is a clear 
demonstration of the artificial nature of the language of these texts. 

28. Spiegelberg, probably rightly, suggests (op. cit., 35. 37) that hr should be supplied 
after h(s), but I do not entirely agree with his translation ‘Sie treten ein ~auf* den vortreft- 
lichen Namen jener Unterweltsbewoliner ¢<hin> (?)*. In the first place, ifr qualifies not 
rn ‘name(s)* but dwt ‘Netherworld’, and secondly imy must refer to rn ipw, ‘these names 
which are in. . .’, since if it referred to dust it would have to be preeeded by the genitival 
adjective (rn ipw n imy dwst) the ‘names’ are presumably those of the divinities already 
mentioned. Note the Late-Egyptian periphrasis with <=> in ie ir-sn hs). 

31-2. jen in two successive sentences should be emended into iv rdi-tw n-sn, 
compare 30. This point has evidently escaped Spiegelberg, for he makes the sentences refer 
to the gods of the Netherworld and translates ‘sie (the gods) gewdhren ihnen’ and ‘sie 
lassen’ respectively. 

32. In m hr hswt ‘in the favour’ the m is superfluous, see 38. 

35. The sense of rwi here is doubtful, owing to the use of the preposition hunt, which 
seems to speak against Spiegelberg’s “und es mir wegnimmt*. Gunn, however. has pointed 
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out to me that hn‘ may here stand for r-hn¢, which according to Ib., m1, 112, 4 can have the 
sense of removal ‘froma place. He suggests, therefore, that rwi hn€ may mean ‘remove from 
the possession of’, a rendering which is in virtual accord with that of Spiegelberg. On ¢b het 
‘to inter’ see Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 59. 

36. Emend [11° &£ to |" &e-; for the use of the late suffix w see the next sentence. 


Cc. THE RITUAL OF BRINGING IN SOKAR 


Prior to the insertion of the ‘Colophon’, the present text followed directly after the 
Songs of Isis and Nephthys, which would be its natural position, for in the Graeco-Roman 
period the feast of Sokaris fell on the last day of the Osirian celebrations, the 26th of the 
fourth month of the Inundation season.1 It seems likely, therefore, that the uttering of this 
Ritual followed immediately after the recitation of the Songs, and that it was the next stage 
in the performance of the Osirian Mysteries. 

The text itself is of a somewhat obscure nature. It opens, as one would expect, with a 
series of invocations of Sokar under various epithets. These invocations, which, like the 
Songs, are cast in poetic form, one sentence or epithet to a line, continue down to 19, 12. 
At 19,13, however, the text apparently changes to a prose recital, which commences with a 
seemingly irrelevant mention of Isis and then plunges into praises of Hathor. At 20, 1 the 
poetic form is resumed. After the invocation ‘Hail to the gods, each in his place’, the text 
ealls upon the goddess Hathor under a series of local forms, which ends at 20, 14. At 20, 15 
an image of Osiris 1s brought in and a hymn in his honour is recited which continues down to 
21,1. The remainder of the text is concerned with a warning that while the faithful shall be 
immune, the impious shall be in peril of death; the agents of vengeance are apparently the 
priests of Bastet. One would like to know more of their duties in this respect. 

The problem of this text is the large proportion of it that is devoted to praise of Hathor. 
Tt is natural to have praises of both Sokar and Osiris in this Ritual, but it is by no means 
clear what connexion Hathor has with Sokar, and at present I have no suggestion to offer. 
The reference to the ‘prophet of Bastet’ also raises unanswered questions. 

As before, red writing of the original is represented by small capitals. 


Translation 


(18, 1) Tue RITUAL OF BRINGING IN Sokar IN ORDER TO APPROACH THE SHETJYT-SHRINE. 
RECITATION: 
* © thou who didst wear the White Crown even when coming forth from the womb! 
O eldest son of the First Primeval One! 
QO possessor of (many) faces, manifold of forms! 
18.5 O phr of gold in the temples! 
O lord of time who grantest years! 
O possessor of everlasting life! 
Q lord of millions, rich in myriads! 
QO thou who shinest when rising peacefully! 
18,10 © thou who healest for thyself (thy ?) throat! 
Q thou lord of fear, (at whom men) tremble greatly! 
O possessor of (many) faces. rich in uraei! 
Q thou who appearest in the White Crown, lord of the wereret-crown! 
0 thou august offspring of Har-hekenu! 
18,15 O Soul of Ré in the Bark of Millions! 


* Cf. Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon der griechischen und romischen Mythologie, tv, 1125, s.v. ‘Fest des 
Sokar’, 
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O weary Leader, come to thy Shetjyt-shrine! 
O thou lord of fear who came into being of himself, 
O weary of heart, come to thy city! 
O thou who rejoicest, come to thy city! 
18,20 O thou well-beloved of the gods and goddesses, 
O thou whose waters are great, come to thy temple! 
O thou who dwellest in the Netherworld, come to thine offerings! 
O thou who protectest thyself, come to thy temples! 
O thou whose darkness is more enduring than the light of the sun! 
18,25 O august hiki-plant of the Great Temple! 
O august rope-maker of the Night-bark! 
O thou lord of the Henu-bark, youthful in the Shetjyt-shrine! 
O thou excellent power who art in the realm of the dead! 
O august controller of Upper and Lower Egypt! 
18, 30 O thou hidden one whom the common folk know not! 
O thou who blindfoldest him who is in the Netherworld from seeing the sun! 
19,1 O lord of the afef-crown, great in the temple of Herakleopolis! 
O thou who art greatly majestic beside the natret-tree! 
O thou who art in Thebes, who flourishest for ever! 
O Amen-Ré&, King of the Gods, who dost perpetuate thy flesh in peaceful rising! 
19,5 O thou who increasest offerings and sacrifices in Rostau! 
O thou who placest the uraeus on the head of its lord! 
O thou who establishest the earth in its place! 
O thou who openest the mouths of the four great gods who are in the realm of the dead! 
O living soul of Osiris when he appears as the moon! 
19,10 O thou whose body is hidden in the great Shetjyt-shrine in Heliopolis! 
O divine one who hidest Osiris in the realm of the dead! 
O thou whose soul rests in heaven, whose foe is fallen! 

(19, 13) Isis the divine speaks to thee with joyful (?) voice from the river (19, 14) which the pure 
abed-fish cleaves in front of (19, 15) the bark of Ré<; the Lady of Horns is come into being with joy; 
(19, 16) the egg is come into being in the canal; the heads (19, 17) of the froward are cut off in this her 
name of Lady of Aphroditopolis ; (19,18) the Lady of Horns is come in peace in this her name (19, 19) 
of Hathor Lady of Sinai: the Lady of Thebes is come (19, 20) in peace in this her name of Hathor 
Lady of Thebes ; (19, 21) she is come in peace “as ?> Tayt in that her name of (19, 22) Lady of Hetepet ; 
she is come in peace (7) to overthrow her foe (19, 23) in that her name of Hathor Lady of the temple of 
Herakleopolis ; (19, 24) Gold’ is come in peace in that her name of Hathor (19, 25) Lady of Memphis; 
[ise ae eben: | thou being at peace in the presence of the Lord of All in this thy name of Hathor 
Lady of the Red Mountain ; ‘Gold’ rises beside her father (19, 26) in this her name of Bastet : who 
has gone in front of (19, 27) the houses (7) beside the Sanctuary of Upper Egypt in this her name of 
Satis; (19, 28) who makes green the Two Lands and guides the gods in this her name of Wadjet ; 
(19, 29) Hathor has power over those who rebelled against her father in that her name of Sakhmet ; 
(19, 30) Wadjet has power over good things (?} in that her name of Lady of Momemphis; (19, 31) 
myrrh is on her tresses in that her name of Neith. 

20,1 Hail to (20, 2) the gods, (each) in his place: 
20,3 Hathor Lady of Thebes; 
Hathor Lady of Herakleopolis; 
20,5  Hathor Lady of Aphroditopolis; 
Hathor Lady of Sycomore-town ; 
Hathor Lady of Rohesa ; 
Hathor Lady of the Red Mountain; 
Hathor Lady of Sinai; 
20,10 Hathor Lady of Memphis; 
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Hathor Lady of Wawat ; 
Hathor Lady of Momemphis; 
Hathor Lady of Imet; 
Hathor Mistress of Sixteen! 
20,15 O ye Nine Companions, come with your hands bearing vour father Osiris. 
The revered god comes—four times. 
Hail, Crowned One (?), Crowned One (?), Sovereign! 
Hail! How sweet is the smell which thou lovest. 
Hail! Live thou, live thou for ever. 
20,20 Hail! Be thou festal for ever. 
Hail! Obeisance to the Opener of Roads! 
Hail! Be thou enduring in Upper Dedu. 
Hail, O god! Hear thou the joyous worship, hear thou the worship in the mouth of the god’s 
region, 
Hail! He who came forth from his eyes is (?) the son of a prophet. 
20,25 Hail, thou who art protected according to thy word! 
Hail! Behold, Pharaoh does what thou desirest. 
Hail! Behold, Pharaoh does what thou praisest. 
Hail, thou Seated One! Come, O thou weary-hearted one! 
Hail, thou son of a prophet for whom the ritual is recited! 
20,30 Hail, thou whose name endures in Upper Dedu! 
Hail, thou sweet-savoured one in Upper Dedu! 
Hail! Come, thou who crushest the rebels. 
Hail! Come, O thou vouthful adored one. 
21,1 Hail! thou the fear of whom is put in the froward! 

(21, 2) As to a(ny) servant who shall serve his lord, there shall be no prophet of Bastet against 
him, (21, 3) (but as for) the froward one who hates the temple, death shall strike at his throat ; (21, 4) 
the Lord of Upper Dedu has come and has smitten the froward. (21,5) Recite sixteen times and 
make music. 

(21, 6) It is at an end. 


Commentary 

18,1. With the ‘bringing in’ (1) of Sokar compare the Middle Kingdom 7 YA 
‘induction uf Sokar’, Kahun Pap.. 25, 12—*s* is doubtless an abbreviation of —*5*; for 
¢ constructed with n ‘to approach’ a place see Wb., 1, 41. 16. 

18, 2. Lit. °O white-crowned one who came forth from the womb’; on stnw see ZAS 
49, 34. 

18, 5. The expression phr n nbic occurs only here, and the meaning of phr is unknown. 
At first sight the rendering “medicament of gold” suggests itself, but what could such an 
expression mean ? 

18,8, It is not clear to what hh and hfn refer, whether to years of life, or worshippers, 
or offerings, but Pap. Ch. Beatty LX, rt.. 3.3 suggests that offerings may be meant. 

18,10. Compare the epithet of Osiris ‘he whose throat is constricted’, Lamentations, 1, 
7-8; on the well-known identification of Sokar with Osiris see Roscher. op. cit., rv. 1130 ff. 

1s, 11. & stt ‘(at whom inen) tremble greatly’ is lit. ‘great of trembling’, but it is 
obviously not the god who trembles, but those who worship him. 

18,16. For gh ‘to be weary’ ef. Budge, Book of the Dead (1598 ed.), Text, 138, 14; 
215, 3. 

18, 18. Wrd ib is a very common epithet of Osiris; nothing could show more clearly the 
complete identification of Sokar and Osiris than the application of this epithet to the former. 
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18, 21. & mh-f ‘thou whose waters are great’ is yet another Osirian epithet ; on the asso- 
ciation of Osiris with life-giving water see Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, 18 ff, 

18, 24. An allusion to the dwelling of Sokar in the gloomy Netherworld, cut off from the 
light of the sun. 

18,25. The plant 772% is doubtless the same as LY PLU BYR. which Keimer (Gar- 
tenpflanzen, 70, 164; Lémi 2, 102) identifies with the eastor-vil plant (Gk. xi«c); Dawson, 
however, in Aegyptus 10, 66, disputes this identification. 

18, 26. For n¢ ‘to twist’ a rope cf. Paget and Pirie, The Tomb of Ptah-hetep, 32. 

18, 28, Ns byw igr (= ikr) ‘thou excellent power’; the plural bsw must here have its 
secondary meaning of * power’ or the like; the address ‘ye excellent souls’ is clearly out of 
place in the middle of a long series of epithets of a single god. For igr, doubtless read ikr, 
compare Colophon, 31. 

18, 31. A] is unknown to the Wb., but the existence of a verb nms ‘to cover with 
bandages’, W., 11, 269, 5 suggests the rendering ‘to blindfold’, in which ease r mz will mean 
not ‘in order to see’ but *from’ or ‘against seeing’. We have here apparently another allu- 
sion to the darkness of Sokar’s subterranean realm. 

19,1. ‘Lord of the afef-erown’ is an epithet peculiarly Osirian. 

19, 4. The identification of Sokar with Amen-Ré as sun-god is unexpected, but for 
evidence of the association with R& see Roscher, op. cit., 1v, 1134. 

19, 8. ‘The four vreat gods who are in the realm of the dead’ are possibly Osiris, Horus, 
Isis, and Nephthys, see Colophon, 25 ff. The use of ‘gods’ for divinities of both sexes is 
possible in Egyptian; for a glaring instance, where various forms of the goddess Hathor only 
are concerned, see 20, 2. 

19, 9. For rn i% read m ith; for the association of Osiris with the moon cf. Boylan, Thoth 
the Hermes of Egypt, 65, 69. 

19, 12. For » pt read m pt. 

19, 13 ff. From this point onward we hear no more of Sokar. As far as 20, 14 the text 
is devoted to the praise of Hathor and from thence to that of Osiris. Since from here to the 
end of the colunn the division into lines is independent of sentence-division, it is to be 
presumed that this portion of the text was regarded as prose, and this distinetion is main- 
tained in the form of the translation. The poctic furm is renewed in col. 20. 

19,15. The ‘Lady of Horns’ is not Isis but Hathor. see 19, 18-19. 

19, 16. With the cryptic sentence ‘the egg is come into being in the canal (hnf)’ compare 
the hieroglyph of a hand holding an egg, which reads hnt, see Wh., m1, 105. 

19,18. Note the sportive writing —?51- for htp. 

19,19. Afflet bere and in 20,9 is doubtless the place-name ‘Sinai’, Wb.. , 57, 4 

19, 22. <"<#2.% in this context should be emended into 59: 0n this title of Hathor 
see Erman, Beitragqe cur dqyptischen Religion (Nitzb. kyl. preuss. Akad., 1916), 1145 tf—After 
= we should probably supply €1-, ef. 19. 15, 

19, 24. On ‘Gold? as an epithet of Hathor cf. Gardiner, The Chester Beutty Papyri No. I, 
p- 31, n. 1; Sethe, Cryeschichte und dilteste Religion der Ayypter, § 154, with n. 1. 

19,25. “The Red Mountain” is Gebel Ahinar near Cairo, cf. Gardiner, Notes on the Story 
of Sinuhe, 17, where the connexion of this locality with Hathor is also noted. 

19. 26-7. Som me hr pre who has gone in front of the houses ( 2)" is obseure. Sm must 
be a fem. participle referring to Hathor. despite the absence of the fem. ending, and with 
sm om hre we may perhaps compare Tene ‘advance-guard” (lit. ‘goers in front’), 
Israel Stela, 5, but what the pric “houses” may be it is impossible to say. 
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19, 28. For the transitive use of wed see Wb., 1, 266, 9. 

20,1 ff. From here onward the poetical arrangement of the text in sentence-lines is 
resumed. Note that although the two vertical lines (20, 1-2) speak of ‘the gods, (each) in 
his place’, the following dozen lines are concerned only with the goddess Hathor as patron 
deity of various localities. In 20, 17 commences a hymn to Osiris. 

20, 6. ‘Sycomore-town’ was the name of a southern suburb of Memphis, cf. Gauthier, 
Dict. géog., m1, 97. It took its name from an ancient sycomore-tree sacred to Hathor, cf. 
Sethe, op. cit., § 18, 26. 

20,7. Rohesa, an unidentified locality, may have been situated near Letopolis, ef. 
Gauthier, op. ctt., 11, 137-8. 

20,9. See note on 19, 19. 

20, 12. On Momemphis, modern Kim el-Hisn, see Sethe, op. cit., § 67. 

20, 13. Imet is modern Nebeshah, see JEA 5, 244. 

20, 14. On this obscure epithet see ZAS 53, 93; 55, 93. 

20,15. For the Nine Companions bearing a statue of the deceased see Diimichen, Patua- 
menap, 1, Pl. 12; ef. also Davies, 4Antefoker, Pl. 21. 

20, 15. This sentence apparently alludes to the fumes of incense which greeted the god 
at his appearance. 

20, 22. The oceurrence of the place-name Upper Dedu in this context supports the 
suggestion of Gauthier, op. cit., vr, 137, that it was a name of Busiris, though more probably 
it was only a special quarter of that city. 

20, 23. For ss-t? ‘worship’ ¢f. ‘when thou sailest northward, >} 7" =~ reverence 
is paid to thee’, Naville, Deir el Buhari, 114. 

20, 24. An utterly obscure sentence. The ‘son of the prophet’ is mentioned again in 
20, 29; this expression may possibly be a term for Horus. son of Osiris, who attended to his 
father’s burial rites. 

20,29. The preposition kr should be supplied before $d. 

21, 2-4. The sign ~f is merely repeated mechanically from the preceding lines, and is not 
to be translated. 


THE PAINTINGS OF THE CHAPEL OF ATET AT MEDUM 
By WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 
With Plates iv—-vil 


Wuen Mariette’s workmen excavated the mastaba of Neferma‘at at Médiim. the paintings 
in the outer corridor of the chapel of the wife, Atet (,_). appear to have been in a good state 
of preservation. Mariette describes them briefly on p. 475 of the Mastubas: ‘Le premier 
couloir est orné de scénes variées de chasse et de péche, peintes avec une grande finesse sur 
le stuc qui recouvre le pisé.’. The famous panel with the geese in the Cairo Museum (No. J. 
34571) was removed by Vassalli from one of these walls. Two other smaller fragments, Nos. 
J. 48850 (PI. vi, 2) and J. 1744, seem to have been brought to the Museum at the same time. 
The paintings in the corridor of Nefermatat’s own chapel were in bad condition, according 
to Mariette’s statement (op. cit., 473): ‘Le premier couloir est bati dans le méme systéme. 
Le stuc trés dégradé laisse voir encore vaguement dex représentations de la vie privée. Le 
défunt chasse dans les roseaux ; des animaux défilent devant lui.’ 

In 1891, when Sir Flinders Petrie examined this tomb again, there was little left of the 
paintings except a few fragments. Petrie does not state exactly where he found all these 
pieces. On p. 27 of Medum he writes: ‘The group of geese from Medum, now in the Ghizeh 
Museum, is justly celebrated. It was found by Mariette’s workmen in clearing the tomb of 
Atet, and was removed by Vassali. When I came to clear out these tombs again, 
I found in the open passages of Atet and Nefermat various melancholy fragments of 
what had been fairly perfect paintings twenty years ago. The heads had been chopped 
out with a pick, and the morsels shewed how barbarously the nineteenth century had 
treated what had remained to us from the beginnings of history.’ Only one of these 
pieces he considered worth reproducing;! this is the fragment of a fowling scene 
(Medum, Pl. xxviii) now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. London (No. 561—1891). On 
p. 28, however, he says: ‘In the passage to Nefermat’s chamber I only found remaining a 
part of Atet in a leopard-skin dress, and the legs of Nerfermat. These I left on the wall.’ 
This would seem to mean that the other fragments found by him were all from the chapel of 
Atet. The finding-place of two other pieces is more explicitly determined (Aedum. 27-8): 
‘Another fresco that I found was in a part of the passage to Atet’s chamber... (quotation 
of Mariette’s description given above); when I cleared it not one piece of all this was left, 
except behind some of the brick-filling of the passage which the ravagers had not thought 
worth removing.’ These two pieces, from opposite walls most probably, are the fragment 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum (op. cit., Pl. xxvii, 3) which shows a man leading an 
addax (No. 560—1891) and the piece in the Manchester Museum with the sowing- and 
ploughing-scene (op. cit., Pl. xxviii. 4). 

Petrie also reproduces (op. cit., Pl. xxviii, 1) a large fragment of painted inscription, now 
in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia (Pl. vi. 3), which he found 
lying at the base of the stone facade of Nefermatat. He suggested (op. cit., 27) that this had 

' That is, only one piece from a particular group to which he appears to be referring. Actually four 


pieces are reproduced from the whole mastaba: one from Neferma‘at’s chapel and three from that of 
Atet. All are reproduced op. cit., Pl. xxviii. 
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surmounted a seated or standing figure of Nefermatat, painted on a plastered wall above the 
architrave of the facade. The stone inner niche had been closed by a blocking for which there 
was evidence in the cuttings in the side walls of the niche, near their outer edge. A fragment of 
the sculptured tablet of a false door and some small worked pieces were found in the debris. 
The ends of the side-walls, outside the cuttings into which the blocking fitted, are carved in 
high relief. in contrast to the inlaid technique of the rest of the decoration. These facts led 
Petrie to believe (Joc. cit.) that the blocking was carved in relief to represent afalse door, taking 
the place of the original false door hidden at the back of the niche. With the enlargement of 
the mastaba by a layer of brickwork, this false door and the fagade panels and architrave 
framing it were enclosed in a crude-brick cruciform chapel, entered by a long corridor 
decorated with paintings. This corridor was later closed by a second layer of brickwork 
when the mastaba was again enlarged. 

The restoration of the Philadelphia fragment as suggested by Petrie would necessitate 
a wall some 2 metres high above the sculptured architrave. But the top of the architrave 
itself was about 4:6 m. above the floor of the cruciform chapel, a room only about 0-75 m. 
wide, and the addition of 2 m. would place the top of the painting at a height of nearly 7 m. 
In so narrow a room it would have been almost impossible to see the painted wall, and such a 
height would be most remarkable for the roofing of an Old Kingdom chapel. A large scene 
above the architrave of the west wall is improbable at this period. What is more, the 
restoration of the painted wall in Atet’s corridor suggests a height of between 3 and 4 m. 
for the rooting of that corridor, corresponding to the height of the stone-lined niche. It 
would be possible to increase this height by a metre, but hardly more than that. 

The Philadelphia piece is about 2-56 m. long, but it appears to be the fragmentary portion 
of a much longer scene representing Nefermatat viewing the actions of smaller figures in 
registers to the right of him. Since it seems improbable that there was a space suitable 
for decoration above the architrave, there is no wall-surface of sufficient width available 
in the cruciform room. It is possible that this fragment was displaced from the inner 
end of the north wall of the corridor, and that it fell where Petrie found it in the cruci- 
form room. The length of the corridor, over 4 m., would have allowed ample space for the 
completion of the scene. If the horn, placed very high behind the small figure on the right, is 
that of an animal standing behind the figure, this may well have formed part of the scene 
deseribed by Mariette: ‘des animaux défilent devant lui’. The pennant on a standard, 
borne by the small figure, is, so far as I know, unique. The fact that the titles on the Phila- 
delphia fragment allow about 1-8 m. to 2 m. for the width of the space below, whereas my 
reconstruction of the corresponding wall in the corridor of Atet leaves only about 1 m. of 
remaining wall-space, suggests that the Philadelphia piece surmounted figures of both 
Neferma‘at and his wife, while the Atet corridor contained only a single standing figure of 
Nefermatat. It seems possible, therefore, that the Philadelphia fragment came from the 
upper part of the corridor wall, where Petrie found the legs of the standing figures of 
Nefermatat and Atet. These would accord better with Mariette’s scene of Nefermatat 
inspecting a procession of animals than with the one where ‘le défunt chasse dans les 
roseaux’. 

There are ten other fragments of painting, known to have come from Médiim, in various 
museums, all of which appear to be from the chapel of Atet. These are perhaps included 
in the general statement made by Petrie (op. cit., 27): ‘Some other lesser chips I placed 
in a recess in the brickwork of Atet’s tomb before I earthed that over.’ Possibly the 
fragments now in University College, London, and in Oxford, Boston, and Brussels are these 
pieces, re-excavated in 1910 when the sculptures from the tombs of Rathetep and Nefermatat 
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were removed to museums for safe keeping. As far as I know only one of these fragments 
has been published. This is the Cairo fragment J. 48850; Capart, Documents, 11, Pl. 34. 

The Cairo panel has preserved a narrow band of the registers immediately above and 
below the geese. The upper register shows the feet of four figures proceeding to the left, 
separated by areas of green which seem to be the bases of plants. The space below has 
preserved only part of the hand of a figure holding a stick, the upper part of the hieroglyph 
\, and traces of a second band.! In view of the extraordinary beauty of the workman- 
ship of this panel and its early date, it seemed worth while to attempt, with the aid of other 
fragments that appeared to come from the same wall, a reconstruction which would place the 
geese in their proper setting. A suggestion of the appearance of the original scene was to be 
found in the Cairo panel of sculpture from the facade of the chapel of Nefermatat (edum, 
Pl. xviii). Here a pair of similar geese are shown in connexion with a bird-trapping scene, 
while men ploughing occupy the register below. 

When I began the reconstruction, I was aware 49—--——>----- 
only of the three Cairo pieces and the three published vs ae) 


by Petrie. Of these, it was suggestive that the g eet 
8 ‘ 


Manchester fragment was part of a ploughing-scene, 
while one of the Victoria and Albert Museum pieces Eo 
was part of a bird-trapping scene. The man’s head “T- 
on the Cairo piece, No. J. 48850, and the sower on ON 
the Manchester piece wore similar crowns made of 
flowers like those growing between the feet of the ---------=-------- - 
geese. A small bit of a similar flower appeared on Fic. 1. Diagram of reconstructed wall-paint- 
the other Cairo piece, No. J. 1744. The feet in the ing on Pl. iv, to indicate the present location 
register above the geese could be reconstructed as of the various fragments. Nos. 1, 7, and 9 are 
belonging to a standing figure presenting birds, and HOSS Ol LUE PU EE ses ayy Te OU ts 
: ae io) z in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; No. 5is in 
three running figures closing the bird-trap, re- the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, and 
sembling similar figures on the relief in Cairo from No. 10 in the Manchester Museum. 
the corridor of the chapel of Rathetep (Aledum, 
Pl. x), The hand with an upraised stick in the register below the geese could belong to the 
man who urges on the oxen in a ploughing-scene. Finally, the plant in the geese panel which 
grows out horizontally from a vertical curving line could best be explained if it formed part 
of a fringe of plants growing along the curved edge of the pond in which the bird-trap was 
set out. The discovery in Brussels of the torso of a man who also pulls on the rope uf a bird- 
trap, and of four small fragments in the Boston Museum, one of which was a part ofa similar 
figure, made it possible to complete a large part of the upper register which would include 
the Cairo piece, No. J. 48850, and possibly the other Cairo piece No. J. 1744. When all these 
pieces had been reduced to the same size with the help of sealed photographs and tracings, 
it became obvious not only that the pieces belonged in style. size, and subject-matter to the 
same scene, but that certain of the fragments actually joined with one another. 

The result of experimenting with these pieces is the reconstructed drawing reproduced 
on Pl, iv. I have indicated in the diagram, Vig. 1, the present location of the various frag- 
ments. The reason for the placing of each piece is obvious from Pl. iv, but there are 
one or two pomts which deserve comment. First of all is the unusual localization of the scene 
by the use of garlands of the same flowers which grow beneath the feet of geese and men to 
decorate the heads of the figures themselves. This lends an attractive unity to the whole 


} I know of only one reproduction of the geese panel which shows all these details clearly; this is a 
drawing made by Miss Lenox in Loftie, 4 Ride in Egypt, 209. 
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wall-surface, as well as providing valuable assistance in suggesting that the various frag- 
ments come from the same piece of decoration. The curious oval space, painted yellow and 
surrounded by a red line, at the left of the upper register, seems to be a part of the shoulder- 
ornament worn by a large standing figure who surveys the whole scene. Only a small portion 
of his arm is preserved, and it would be necessary to reconstruct a figure either with his 
arms hanging at his sides, or leaning upon a staff. The latter is the more probable, but since 
this would be the earliest figure preserved in this common Fourth-Dynasty attitude, I have 
hesitated to do more than indicate the line of the arm. 
The total length of the wall-surface in the outer corridor available for decoration (see 
plan of chapel, Fig. 2) is about 4 m., assuming that 
xy, the corridor where the paintings were found is the 
an one in the first addition of brickwork to the mastaba. 
: The thickness of the second layer of brick is only 
B about 2:8 m. and would not have been sufficient to 
include the whole of the painted scene. It is very 
probable that when Petrie and Mariette refer to the 
‘outer’ or ‘first’ corridor they use these terms in 
comparison with the inner corridor or niche lined 
A withstone. The portion of the wall as reconstructed 
would fill a space of about 3-1 m. It is probable, as 
Thave suggested above, that the remaining metre 
was filled by the standing figure of Nefermatat on 
the left. A small figure of Atet squatting at his feet 
might have been included. The reconstruction pro- 
vides no space for the fishing-scene mentioned by 
Mariette. This would seem to have no place in 
tbe ete! connexion with the hunting-scene postulated for 
the opposite wall. It is possible that there were 
iin Betriei<'Tae Lebyeinth. <Gepieh- and one or two registers below the ploughing-scene, 
Mazghuneh, Pl. xv. A, probable position of perhaps ee beneath the feet of the large figure 
scene with yeese (Pl. iv); B, suggested posi- 25 in the reliefs of the inner niche. The height of the 
tion of fragments from hunting-scene (Pl. v). painting as restored would be a little over 2 m., 
including the line of titles above. In the inner stone 
niche the decoration occupied a space of about 3 m. from the base of the reliefs to the lower 
edge of the drum. The sketch of the Nefermatat niche given by Villiers Stuart in Nile 
Gleanings, facing p. 33, shows the drum in position and a disposition of the figures some- 
what ditferent from that on Petrie’s Pl. xix. Thus the estate carved in relief at the top of 
the outer edge of the south wall was placed outside the drum at a higher level than the band 
of hieroglyphs which began underneath the drum and ran above the other representations 
on the wall. The sketch of Atet’s niche on Stuart's plate facing p. 30 is not so clear, but 
presumably represents a similar arrangement. If we subtract 3 m. plus 0-55 m. (the height 
of the drum) from the total height which Petrie gives for the ceiling of the niche, the result- 
ing 0-35 m. seems remarkably low as a base-line for the reliefs. Perhaps the paintings in 
the corridor had a higher base-line, and there may well have been a painted band above 
the wall-scenes as there was in Rathetep’s corridor. The roofing of the corridor should have 
been at least as high as the top of the architrave of the stone niche, which was about 4-76 m. 
above the floor of the cruciform chapel. This height would allow for two more registers 
beneath the ploughing-scene. It is curious, however. that Petrie does not mention traces of 








Fic. 2. Plan of the chapel of Atet. enlarged 


Plate V 





FRAGMENTS PROBABLY FROM THE SOUTH WALL OF THE CORRIDOR OF THE CHAPEL 
OF ATET 


No. 1 is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford: Nos. 2-5 are at University College, London; No. 6 is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London (= Petrie, Wedim, Pl. XXVIII, 3) 
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other registers beneath the fragment of the ploughing-seene which he found in place behind 
the blocking of the passage. There is no indication of the height of this blocking. 

Since the figure of Nefermatat faces out to right, the scene with the geese must have 
decorated the north wall of the corridor. The top of the wall was surmounted by a horizontal 
line of titles in large hieroglyphs, of which only the fragments of two signs are preserved. 
These may form part of the title [7 & iry pi nb, which is held by Nefermatat. The use of 
such a line of titles appears in the corridor of Rathetep. The turning back of the head of the 
last of the three figures pulling the rope of the bird-trap is a not uncommon device in Egyp- 
tian drawing, and it is probably responsible for the fact that the hieroglyphs above face to 
the right. It seems to me more likely that the heads of the two men in front should have 
faced forward. The names of two of Atet’s sons, Whm-ky and Cnh-r-fnd-f, appear above the 
heads of two of the men. The use of the title mr with only the first of two names is common 
at Médiim. The reconstruction of the name Srf-ks over the first figure is put forward tenta- 
tively as a suggestion for the placing of the third Cairo piece. The fragment of flowered 
crown suggests that it belongs to this wall. and there is no room for the piece in the lower 
register. The name of Atet’s son is written elsewhere without the }},, however. 

The restoration of the small black object (a stake to which the rope is tied) between the 
first and second figures is made plausible by its similar use at the end of the rope in the seulp- 
tures of the same chapel (.Wedum, Pl. xxii). The drawing of the feet of the second running 
figure is unusual, but is necessitated by the positiun of the feet on the geese panel and by 
the obviously correct placing of the torsos of the three figures as preserved. The size of 
the bird-trap is indeterminable, but the vertical height of the pond itself seems fixed by the 
position of the rope, halving it horizontally. and by the fact that the sub-register of the 
geese appears to have been inserted to complete the space below the rope. 

The lower register is largely a matter of recunstruction, but it offers a satisfactory explana- 
tion for the position of the two hands, one preserved holding a stick, and the {\ in the 
register below the geese, as well as the hand placed on the back of one of the first pair of 
oxen. The closed hand and the spacing of the figures makes it impossible to place the 
man sowing grain directly below the geese, and necessitates the inclusion of a second pair of 
oxen. The introduction of a second man into each group of figures results from the obvious 
fact that the man guiding the oxen cannot at the same time control the plough. The grouping 
is a common one in Old-Kingdom wall-scenes. 

It is impossible to indicate more than the subject portrayed on the opposite wall (see Pl. v). 
A beautiful fragment at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (PI. vi, 1), and some small pieces at 
University College, London (cf. Pl. v, 4). suggest, by their base-line of sandy desert-ground, 
that the animals on these pieces form part of a hunting-scene. The large fragment in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, showing a man leading an addax (PI. v, 6), might form part 
ofa procession of animals led before the owner underneath the hunting-scene. This isa common 
accompaniment of the hunt, and has already appeared in Atet’s sculptured niche. The fact that 
this is the piece found by Petrie hidden behind the same blocking that obstructed the plough- 
ing-secene of the opposite wall gives an indication of its position on the south wall. It is 
perhaps significant that the addax is the last of a similar group of animals in Atet’s inner 
niche (Medum, Pl. xxvii) which would support the suggestion, already indicated by other 
facts, that the sower was the outermost figure on the north wall. The sloping edge of the 
fragment upon which this figure appears is probably fortuitous,’ but it must be admitted 
that the outline of this edge, if due to the sloping facade of the mastaba, could have been 


1 There is no trace of the border-line which should bound the outer edge of the scene. 
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preserved by the skin of brickwork that was added to the face of the mastaba. The front 
legs of an animal at University College, London, seem by the shape of the piece, the colour, 
size, and drawing to fit the hindquarters of the gazelle in the Ashmolean Museum (PI. v, 
1,2). The latter piece, fragmentary though it is, is one of the most beautiful, clear-cut pieces 
of drawing and colour that have been preserved to us (PI. vi, 1). The restored drawing of 
the hound attacking an oryx (Fig. 3) may perhaps be considered a trifle too elaborate, based 
as it is on such scanty remains of the original (P]. v, 3). The peculiar position of the animal, 
and the change from the desert-ground, beneath, to the grey background im the space cir- 
cumscribed by the tail, necessitate some such reconstruction, however. This would be an 
early example of the grouping of hound and prostrate animal, but similar figures occur at 





ovina Fes eat Peice BAGS eet acl et ka ge as Sua erate eis ates 


Fic. 3. Suggested restoration for fragment No. 3 on Pl. v. 


Médiim, and the idea appears first in the fine carving on a stone disk recently discovered by 
Walter B. Emery in a First-Dynasty tomb at Sakkarah (Illustrated London News, April 25, 
1936, p. 722). I am at a loss to interpret the puzzling fragment, Pl. v, 5. It is perhaps placed 
the right way up, for the green band bordered by orange lines resembles that which runs 
beneath the titles on the north wall. The former is by no means as wide, however. The space 
on the right is painted red, overlaid with black in the lower portion. The white splotches 
indicate breaks in the surface. but the crescent-shaped mark was coloured white. The back- 
ground is the usual grey. The object shaped somewhat like a rosette, on the left, was white 
outlined in orange, with a smear of pink and yellow inside. 

The hunting-scene is nut a common representation in the Fourth Dynasty. Except for 
the fragmentary groups preserved from the corridor of Rathetep (Aledum, Pl. ix), the facade 
of Nefermatat (Pls. xvii. xvii), the side of Atet’s niche (Pl. xxvii), and the much abbreviated 
scene in the chapel of Methen at Sakkarah. it is suggested only by a fragment from the 
Eastern Cemetery at Gizah, showing a squatting figure apparently holding the leash of a 
hunting-dog. The rarity of the scene thus gives these fragmentary pieces from Atet’s 
corridor an added value. An unusual element in the representation is the use of black, white, 
and green spots as well as small red flecks to indicate the stony quality of the salmon- 
coloured desert-ground. The Old-Kingdom artist was usually content to use red and green 
dots to imitate the stony surface. and perhaps the small plants, of his desert-land. Above 
the narrow strip of undulating desert at the base of the register the rest of the background 
was painted grey, as on all the fragments from the chapel of Atet. 
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Whether the restoration of the geese panel is correct to its last detail is not so important as 
the fact that in its general lines it suggests the composition of the original. It makes it 
possible to visualize in its proper position one of the finest pieces of painting ever created 
by an Egyptian artist, and to compare it with other more fragmentary bits no less capable 
in execution. The geese need be regarded no longer as an isolated work of art, but as a 
part of a scene typical of Old-Kingdom decoration. Scenes from life were not common in 
the reliefs of the early Fourth Dynasty, and at Gizah were apparently restricted to the 
rooms of the exterior chapel. The paintings of Atet’s corridor suggest, however, as does the 
earlier scene showing cattle fording a piece of water in the Third-Dynasty tomb of Hesiré¢ 
at Sakkarah (Quibell, The Tomb of Hesy, 10), that the plastered walls of the crude-brick 
chapels had for a long time been decorated with scenes of this sort betraying a capable 
mastery of painting. 

My thanks are due to Miss Shaw, Prof. Capart, Mr. D. B. Harden, and the Egyptian 
Section of the Pennsylvania University Museum for providing me with photographs of the 
fragments in Manchester, Brussels, Oxford, and Philadelphia, and for allowing me to repro- 
duce two of these. Prof. Glanville was good enough to allow me to trace the fragments in 
University College, and the Keeper of Paintings in the Victoria and Albert Museum gave 
me every facility for examining the pieces there. The authorities of the Cairo Museum 
have allowed me to photograph and draw the three paintings in that great collection, and 
Mr. Dunham and Miss Eaton kindly traced for me the fragments in Boston. Herr 
Mittelstaedt of Cairo is responsible for the photograph of the Cairo fragment No. J. 48850 
reproduced on Pl. vi, 2. 


ADDENDUM 

After my manuscript was sent to the press, Professor Glanville discovered at University 
College, London. a box in which were packed twenty-three fragments of painting from 
Médim. These were traced by Miss Elizabeth Eaton of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the drawings, with colour-notes, were sent to me in Cairo. A photograph of the largest 
fragment was also kindly supplied to me by the Egyptian Department of University College. 
The fragments are all small and do not seem to me to necessitate any alteration in my 
original article, although suggesting certain small additions.! Six of these pieces appear to 
belong, without any question, to the bird-trapping scene; and one, the head of a man with 
a crown of flowers, probably belongs to the register of ploughing below. These fragments 
I have now included in a supplementary plate (Pl. vii). Three of them suggest that the 
position and proportions of the pond and bird-trap differ from the tentative reconstruction 
suggested by broken lines on Pl. iv. The placing of these fragments, although it appears 
plausible, does not rest upon as firm a basis as does that of the pieces on Pl. iv. I have 
not felt justified, therefore, in altering the plate, although conscious of the necessity for 
indicating the new evidence, slight though it is. The other sixteen fragments, to which no 
definite position can be assigned, are shown in Figs. 4, 5. 

The edge of the pond is indicated by a green band bordered in black; three of the new 
pieces show this clearly. The ornamental band separating the wall-scenes from the hori- 
zontal line of titles above is also green edged with black, but it differs in width from the 
border of the pond, and seems to have no connexion with the new fragments. It has been 
noted above that the paintings have a grey background. This is a hght grey, differing 
markedly from a slate-gray (‘a very dark purplish colour’, according to Miss Eaton) which 

1 A statement concerning the apparent height of the pond I have allowed to stand, although it is modified 
by the reconstruction on the supplementary plate (vii). 
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seems to have been used to indicate the colour of the water of the pond.!’ When one finds 
that a short segment of the black rope passes across light grey, green border, and slate- 
grey at a pronounced angle, it becomes obvious that the joining of the rope to the bird-trap 
must have been at a lower level than the point where the rope passed through the hands 
of the running figures.2. The tip of a lotus bud shows in the angle formed by the rope 
and the border of the pond. This is painted light green, but the lily pads, traces of which 
appear on three other fragments. were painted yellow, verging to orange on the best pre- 
served of the leaves, according to Miss Eaton's notes. This colour variation between yellow 
and green is not surprising; the subject has been exhaustively studied by Mrs. Willams. 
The one lotus-flower that has escaped destruction evidently comes from the upper border 
of the pond. The inner petals are bluish white, the outer envelope green with a narrow band 
of yellow below. 

Equal in importance to the fragment showing the slanting line of the rope is the small 
piece which makes it clear that the line of plants between the feet of the geese continued 
beneath the lower edge of the pond. This fixes the exact distance between the base-line 
of the register and the lower border of the pond. The height and width of the pond and the 
size of the bird-trap are still indeterminable, but with the new fragments it is possible to 
suggest on the supplementary plate (vii) a plausible reconstruction, based partly on the 
pond in the bird-trapping scene in the chapel of Merestankh III, and partly on the abbre- 
viated examples of the scene at Médim itself. Birds tlying above the trap or pond are found 
in the corridor of Rathetep (Wedum, Pl. x) and in the reliefs of Atet’s own facade (op. cit., 
Pl. xxiv). A more developed form of this motif is to be found in the Sixth-Dynasty chapel 
of Kagemni at Sakkarah. The placing of a thying bird above the pond in the reconstruction 
not only aids in solving the difficult problem of the proportions of pond and trap, but also 
offers an explanation for two small blobs of black paint in the upper right-hand corner 
of the Cairo fragment No. J. 48850.3 These are very probably the tips of the bird’s wing. 
They could form no part of the plants, and there is no reason to suppose that the hiero- 
glyphs of the men’s names continued on the right. The number of birds above the pond is 
problematical; three would fill the space required. 

The pond will now fit within the limits prescribed by the outer edge of the wall. It seems 
very probable that the sowing- and ploughing-scene below is complete. There is no border- 
line, but the outer edge of the wall should fall not far to the right of the sloping line, probably 
fortuitous in its resemblance to the angle of the mastaba-facade, which appears in Pls. iv, 
vii. Ihave fitted into the imagmary angle the largest of the University College fragments, 


1 This has an interesting bearing upon the apparent absence of the ordinary blue pigment in the Médim 
paintings, discussed by Mrs. Williams in The Decoration of the Tomb of Pernéb, 29. A chemical analysis of 
the ‘slate-grey’ on the new University College fragments would provide more accurate information concern- 
ing this early pigment. The familiar Egyptian blue occurs at Gizah in the reign of Cheops on a fragment 
of relief from the chapel of his second queen (Pyramid G I b) and on a fragment from the chapel of Meryt- 
yetes (G 7650). probably to be dated to the reign of Chephren. The colour is used freely in the chapel of 
Queen Meres‘ankh III (G 7530) at the end of Dyn. IV. 

2 The presence of the sub-register with the geese makes the arrangement unusual here, as the base- 
line of the pond is ordinarily on a level with the feet of the men closing the bird-trap. The line of the rope 
is not always straight, however, in Old-Kingdom scenes. It slants down at a pronounced angle from the 
axis of the trap to the hands of the first man on a relief in Cairo (Dunham, Note on Some Old Squeezes from 
Egyptian Monuments, Fig. 2, J. Am. Or. Soc., 56, 173-7). The line shows careless variations from the 
horizontal in the chapel of Queen Meres‘ankh III at Gizah and in that of Hetepherakhet in Leiden (Wre- 
szinski, Atlas, 1, PI. 103). 

5 These unfortunately do not show in the photograph, PI. vi, 2; they are given in the drawings, Pls. iv, vii. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NORTH WALL OF THE PAINTED 
CORRIDOR IN THE CHAPEL OF ATET (see PI. iv) 
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which appears to indicate the curved corner of the pond. It must be adiitted. however, 
that although this shows fragmentary green plants, and traces of the berry-like red elements 
of the flowers beneath the geese, the piece is in so complete a state 
of decay that little evidence ean be drawn from it. 

I should have liked to include in the bird-trapping scene a 
minute but interesting fragment (sve Fig. 4) which appears to 
show the breast of a bird, chocolate-brown (outlined in black) 
with buff, crescent-shaped marks, and what I believe are parts 
of two lotus-buds. The background is the slate-grey of the water 
of the pond. I should have placed the piece as showing one of the 
birds inside the trap, projecting over the edge of the trap, but . . z 
an inexplicable black line is drawn below the breast of the bird, — 
and the ‘buds’ differ markedly from the one preserved on the frag- Fic. 4. Fragment at Uni- 
ment with the rope. The interest of the piece lies in the colouring OE eee ner: 
of the ‘buds’, green with yellow tips. These suggest a comparison with the tlower-buds 
(banded green and blue) which appear in the unique design of two fragmentary circlets 





Fic. 5. Various fragments at University College, London. 


from a destroyed Old-Kingdom head-band found by the Harvard-Boston Expedition 
at Gizah. 

In Fig. 5 have been assembled the remaining fragments. The pieces of a male figure on 
the right perhaps do not belong together, but have been so placed to aid in visualizing the 
small pieces. The hair is black, the flesh red, the skirt white (with red outline), and the 
background light grey. Part of the red arm or leg of a figure appears on the left. The 
five fragments above on the left seem to form part of the hunting-seene on the south wall 
of the corridor. The bit of desert ground is unmistakably like others from this scene. 

E 
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The leg (?) and belly (2) of an animal on the left are painted yellow; the animal on the two 
joining (?) fragments on the right is orange. The outlines are red-brown. It should be 
remembered that the Oxford gazelle is deep yellow with white underparts, a black tail, and 
red-brown outlines. The oryx restored as being attacked by a hound (PI. v. 3; Fig. 3) is grey 
with underparts and tail olive flecked with black. The latter colour (without the black 
flecking) closely resembles the colour of the addax on the Victoria and Albert Museum frag- 
ment (reproduced with close approximation in Medum, Pl. xxviii, 3).1 

The fragment below on the left shows a lemon-yellow band circumscribed with red lines, 
and with a grey background above and below. It may have formed a border above the titles 
surmounting the north or south walls of the corridor, or it could be part of the banding of 
the wall below the paintings. The other four fragments are entirely unintelligible to me. 
The largest perhaps shows part of a male figure, as the central part is painted red, but the 
space to the left is yellow below and white above. Possibly the green lines against the grey 
background on the right form part of a plant. The fragment beneath this has two orange- 
yellow areas divided by a red line, on the left, while on the right the remaining space is 
red. The piece above on the left shows only a small area of grey background, while the 
fourth piece, below, is red in the centre and white on each side. The latter might form part 
of a white loin-cloth against a red figure, but it is too large to have belonged to any of the 
figures of the bird-trappers. 


1 T should like here to support the faith which Mrs. Williams has shown (The Decoration of the Tomb of 
Pernéb, 39 and passim) in the coloured plates of Petrie’s Medum. In the case of the two Victoria and Albert 
Museum pieces, which I have examined carefully. the differences in colour between original and plate are 
slight, due more it would appear to difficulties with colour-printing than to accuracy in copying. The 
appearance of the superb reproduction of the geese panel by Mrs. Davies in her Ancient Egyptian Paintings, 
Pl. i, provides a new basis for the accurate study of the colour and technical methods of the painting 
of the Old Kingdom. Her patient care has recorded the three faintly preserved plants, almost invisible in 
a photographic reproduction, which I have indicated somewhat summarily under the feet of the geese at 
the left-hand end of the panel in my reconstruction. 


NOTES ON MYRRH AND STACTE 
By A. LUCAS 


Wit reference to Dr. R. 0. Steuer’s scholarly and exhaustive study of myrrh and stacte 
(orax7y),! and to Mr. G. A. Wainwright’s review of it in a recent number of this Journal,? 
I propose to explain very briefly the nature of resins, oleo-resins, balsams, gums, and gum- 
resins; to draw attention to a few facts concerning myrrh, frankincense, and other incense 
materials ; to emphasize the importance (which is apt to be forgotten) of frankincense, and 
to discuss stacte. 


Resixs, OLEO-REsINS, Gums, AND GUM-RESINS 


All these materials are excretory products of trees and shrubs, the exudation being from 
fissures in the bark, either due to natural causes, or the result of wounds made by man. 

When first exuded, these materials are all liquid; but with a few exceptions, such as 
balsams and the oleo-resins from certain trees (chiefly firs, larches, pines, and Pistacia terebin- 
thus), when these are tapped artificially and the exudation is removed while still liquid, they 
soon harden and eventually become solid. 

Resins are solid bodies, insoluble in water, but usually wholly or largely soluble in alcohol, 
examples being anime, colophony (rosin), copal, dammar, ladanum, mastic, and coniferous 
resins that have hardened naturally on the tree. 

Oleo-resins and balsams are usually thick syrupy liquids, which contain resin dissolved 
in volatile oil, examples being Chios turpentine, Venice turpentine, Mecca balsam (Balm of 
Gilead), and storax. 

Gums are solid bodies, insoluble in alcohol, but either soluble in water or capable of taking 
up sufficient water to form a mucilage, the best example being gum arabic (gum acacia). 

Gum-resins are solid bodies, consisting, as their name indicates, essentially of a mixture of 
gum and resin, with which is associated a small proportion of volatile oil, examples being 
myrrh and frankincense. 

The above scientific distinctions were not observed anciently, and even to-day they are 
often disregarded, many materials being called gums in commerce which are not gums, for 
example, gum copal, gum dammar, gum mastic, and gum myrrh, the first three of which are 
true resins, while the fourth is a gum-resin. 


Myrru 


Myrrh is a fragrant gum-resin employed from an early date as an important incense 
material: it occurs in commerce as reddish-brown masses of agglutinated tears covered with 
their own yellowish dust, and is obtained from Somaliland and southern Arabia. The ancient 
Egyptian word ‘ntyw is usually translated ‘myrrh’,? though E. Naville,? L. J. Lieblein,® and 
G. Jéquier® all translate it ‘frankincense’. 


* Myrrhe und Stakte, Vienna, 1933. For a translation of this I am indebted to my assistant Zaki Iskander 
Effendi Hanna. ? JEA 21 (1935), 254-5. 
3 Weorterb. d. dg. Spr. 1, 206, and Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., p. 537. 
Temple of Deir el Bahari, 111, 15, 17. ® Sphinx 16 (1912), 23-7. 
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FRANKINCENSE OR OLIBANUM 


Frankincense has been regarded from a very early period, and is still regarded, as the 
true and genuine incense-material par excellence, and as ‘one of the indispensable ingredients 
of incense for religious purposes’ ;! and it is a more important incense-material than myrrh. 
Like myrrh, it is a fragrant gum-resin: it occurs in commerce as large tears of a light yellow 
or light yellowish-brown colour covered with their own white dust, and is obtained principally 
from Somaliland and southern Arabia, though also from the eastern Sudan near Gallabat? 
and from Abyssinia.? 

On account of its importance and its provenance, it seems highly probable that frankin- 
cense was known and employed in ancient Egypt. Also, since its form and colour are so 
very different from those of myrrh, therefore (unless and until subjected to manipulation, 
such as powdering or admixture with one another or with other material), so far as their 
appearance was concerned any confusion anciently between them on the part of those 
handling them (e.g. merchants and priests) was practically impossible, and hence it seems 
likely that they had different names, though this might not have prevented them from 
possibly being regarded as varieties of the same material. 

That ‘ntyw was a fragrant resinous material from Pwenet (‘Punt’) used as incense is 
certain, but since this description covers myrrh and very probably also frankincense, may it 
not be that the name ‘ntyw was sometimes applied to both ? 

T have suggested elsewhere’ that the balls of incense found in the tomb of Tuttankhamiin 
are probably frankincense. 

Frankincense, as well as myrrh, was well known to the Greeks from certainly as early 
as the fifth century B.c., and the two materials were clearly distinguished from one another 
and had different names. Herodotus! (fifth century B.c.), Theophrastus’ (fourth to third 
centuries B.c.),and Dioscorides® (first century a.D.), all describe both materials, and Herodotus 
states that whereas myrrh (ouvpyn) was used by the Egyptians for embalming, frankincense 
(AtBarwrds) was not so employed.’ The Romans of Pliny’s time (first century .p.) also knew 
both frankincense and myrrh, and distinguished between them, and at that date, Pliny tells 
us, Alexandria was a depot for the distribution of frankincense.® 

The ancient Egyptian word sntr, probably meaning incense in general, is sometimes trans- 
lated ‘frankincense ’.® 


Incense TREES FROM PWENET 


The trees brought by Hatshepsut’s expedition from Pwenet, which are depicted on the 
walls of the Queen’s mortuary temple at El-Dér el-Bahari, are shown in two different con- 
ditions, in one having luxuriant foliage and in the other being quite bare, andit seems possible 
that they may represent two different kinds of trees. W. H. Schotf says that the trees 
with foliage are ‘clearly Boswellia Carteri, the frankincense of the rich plains of Dhofar in 
Southern Arabia’; and again ‘There can be no question that the trees... are the frankin- 
cense of Dhofar. . .” 2° This same writer deseribes the myrrh-tree as ‘bare, thorny, trifoliate, 
but almost leafless’ and the Somaliland frankincense-tree as ‘almost equally leafless’ ;1° if 


E. J. Parry, Gums and Resins, 73. 

A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 92. 

A. Lucas, op. cit., 93-4. 4 Trans. A. D. Godley, a, 40; mm, 107, 
Enquiry into Plants, trans. Sir A. Hort, 1v, 4, 12. 145 Ix, I, 2. 6; 4, 1-10. 

Materia Medica, trans. J. Goodyer; edited R. T. Gunther, I, 77, 81. 

Op. cit., 11, 86. § Hist. Nat., trans. J. Bostock and H. T. Riley, xm, 30. 32. 
Worterb. d. ag. Spr., 1v, 180. © The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 218. 
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two different trees were intended, may it not be that they were either two varieties of the 
frankincense-tree (the Arabian variety with foliage and the Somaliland variety without foliage), 
or else the Arabian frankincense-tree (with foliage) and the myrrh-tree (without foliage) ? 

Tam informed by Dr.$. Schott that some of the heaps of incense depicted on the temple 
walls at El-Dér el-Bahari are painted red, which is the colour of myrrh and not of frankin- 
cense. The separate pieces, too, are shown as large irregular-shaped lumps more like myrrh 
than frankincense. These facts, however, are not conclusive proof that the material represents 
myrrh, since Theophrastus says of frankincense, which he calls gum, that ‘Some of the 
lumps... are very large, so that one is large enough in bulk to fill the hand and in weight is 
more than a third of a pound’! and Pliny states that the frankincense of the second gathering 
is ‘of a red colour’ and that ‘The incense . . . that is most esteemed of all is that which is 
mammose, or breast-shaped, and is produced when one drop has stopped short, and another 
following close upon it, has adhered, and united with it. I find it stated that one of these 
lumps used to make quite a handful, at a time when men displayed less eagerness to gather 
it, and it was allowed to accumulate. ... Even at the present day, however, there are drops 
found which weigh one-third of a mina, or, in other words, twenty-eight denarii’.? There is 
no such frankincense on the market at the present day. 

The ‘ntyw trees depicted on the walls of the Ptulemaic temple of Athribis are too poorly 
represented and too badly preserved to be identified.? 


OTHER INcENSE-MATERIALS 
These include bdellium, galbanum, ladanum,* Mecea balsam, nard, and storax ;+ also 
almost certainly some of the coniferous resins,°® and possibly the resin of Pistucia terebinthus.® 
The general argument applying to these materials is much the same as that already advanced 
for frankincense, namely that some of them certainly and others probably were used as 
incense in ancient Egypt, and that possibly they had special names. For the sake of brevity, 
however, any detailed discussion will be omitted. 


STACTE 

The three most ancient descriptions of stacte are those of Theophrastus. Dioscorides, and 
Pliny, which may now be considered. 

Theophrastus, who was a botanist, states that ‘from the myrrh when it 1s bruised flowsan 
oil: itis in fact called stakte (in drops) because it comes in drops slowly’. He thenexplains that 
“Some indeed say that this is the only simple uncompounded perfume and that all the others 
are compound ... but others declare that the manufacture of stakte (myrrh-oil) 1s as follows: 
having bruised the myrrh and dissolved it in oil of balanos over a gentle fire, they pour hot 
water on it: and the myrrh and oil sink to the bottom like a deposit; and, as soon as 
this has occurred, they strain off the water and squeeze the sediment in a press’.? 

Theophrastus thus gives two different accounts of stacte. First, he states that it was an 
oil that exuded in drops from the myrrh when it was bruised, and this he calls an uncom- 
pounded perfume, The description is obscure. If by ‘the myrrh’ the tree and not the gum- 
resin is meant, and if by ‘bruised’ the making of incisions in the tree is signified, both of 
which seem to be the case from the context, then the product must have been the gum-resin, 
which, though liquid when it exudes from the tree, is not an oil. This misnomer, however, 


1 Op. cit., x, 4, 10. 2 Op. cit.. XM, 32. 
3 W. M. F. Petrie and others, Athribis 8, 17-18; PL. xx. 
4 A. Lucas, op. cit., 96-7. 5 Ibid., 99-100. 


® Ibid., 264-5. * Concerning Odours, trans. Sir A. Hort, 29. 
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is of no great significance, since the classical writers often use the terms oily and fatty to 
describe materials that are not oilv or fatty in the modern sense, but which are better 
deseribed as unctuous or soapy. Thus Theophrastus himself states that a certain wood-sap 
was of an oily character and that certain plant-juices were fatty.1 If, on the other hand, the 
gum-resin and not the tree is meant, there is still a mistake, since myrrh when bruised does 
not yield an oil. This point will be dealt with elsewhere. 

But Theophrastus also states that, according to some people, stacte, which he calls myrrh 
oul, was prepared by bruising (i.e. breaking into small pieces) the gum-resin, warming it with 
balanos oil, then adding hot water and, after a time, straining off the water and squeezing 
the oily residue in a press, when a perfumed oil (stacte) was obtained. This process may now 
be explained. 

The fragrance of myrrh is due to a small proportion (about 7 to 8 per cent. in fresh myrrh) 
of volatile oil, and the fresher the myrrh the more volatile oil it contains and hence the more 
fragrant it is, this oil being gradually lost by evaporation when the myrrh is heated or kept. 

The fact that perfumes are absorbed and retained by oils and fats was known in Egypt 
at an early date, and later to the Greeks and Romans; it was the basis of perfume-making 
in the ancient world, and it is still the principle of one of the modern methods employed when 
dealing with certain delicate flower-perfumes. 

Balanos oil, which is obtained from the seeds of Balanites aegyptiaca, a tree that at one 
time grew plentifullyin Egypt and is still abundant in the Sudan (where it is called heglig). is 
a bland odourless oil that does not readily become rancid and is hence very suitable for 
making perfumes, 

If balanos oil be warmed with myrrh, the volatile oil of the myrrh is absorbed by the 
fixed (non-volatile) balanos oil, which in consequence becomes perfumed, and when the 
extraction is finished, the perfumed balanos oil can be separated from the exhausted and 
useless residue by pressing. 

The reason for adding hot water is not clear. I suggest that it may have been done either 
(a) with the idea that because water dissolved the gum part.of the myrrh, therefore it helped 
to extract the perfume; or, less probably, (b) as a precaution against overheating, since if 
this occurred the fragrant volatile myrrh oil would be lost by evaporation. In the latter case 
the water may have been used as a tell-tale, since while it remained there could not be any 
serious overheating, but if much of it evaporated away (which process would be accompanied 
hy the usual sizzling noise made when water, or a material containing it, is heated with oil 
or fat) the heat would be too great. In another place Theophrastus states that ‘in all cases 
the cooking, whether to impart the astringent quality or to impart the proper odour, is done 
in vessels standing in water and not in actual contact with the fire ; the reason being that the 
heating must be gentle, and there would be considerable waste if these were in actual contact 
with the flames ; and further the perfume would smell of burning’.? This method of heating, 
if applied in the particular case under consideration, would of course render unnecessary 
any addition of water for the second purpose suggested. The statement that the myrrh and 
oil would sink to the bottom is contrary to fact, since it is the water and myrrh that sink. the 
oil naturally remaining at the top. This I have confirmed by direct experiment. 

Dioscorides, a physician writing on Materia Medica, states that ‘stacte is the name 
wiven to the fat of fresh myrrh, crushed with a little water and pressed out by means 
of an implement. It is very sweet of savour and valuable, and is itself an unguent, called 
stacte. That sort is esteemed which is unmixed with oil and is very effective in a very 

1 Enquiry into Plants, trans. Sir A. Hort. v, 9, 8; 1x, 1, 3. 
> Concerning Odours, trans. Sir A. Hort, 22. 
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small quantity.’! Also, after describing myrrh, he says‘... from which, when it is pressed, 
stacte is obtained’.* 

According to Dioscorides, then, stacte was made by bruising fresh myrrh (i.e. the fresh 
gum-resin that contained its full complement of the fragrant volatile oil) with a little water 
and then pressing. Such a process cannot have given a satisfactory product,and there would 
appear to be some mistake. The water would dissolve some of the gum from the myrrh, but 
it could not dissolve any of the volatile oil, though the gum-solution might form an emulsion 
with part of the oil (especially if the mixture were stirred), and a weak gum-solution slightly 
perfumed with the fragrance of myrrh might result when the liquid was separated from the 
solid. This I have confirmed by direct experiment. That such a solution could have been 
‘very sweet of savour and valuable’ isimpossible. The method is all the more astonishing since 
the manner of extracting perfumes by means of a fixed oil was well known to Dioscorides, 
who describes it in detail in his accounts of the making of rose oil, lily oil, and other oils. The 
omission of any mention of oil in the process, however, is manifestly intentional, since it is 
stated that that stacte is “esteemed which is unmixed with oil’. That such a material 
should be ‘very effective in a very small quantity’ is impossible. 

The further statement of Dioscorides that stacte is obtained when myrrh is pressed will 
be dealt with elsewhere. 

Pliny (who was largely a compiler of information collected from others), after describing 
the artificial incisions made both in the myrrh-tree and in the frankincense-tree, says of the 
former that ‘the tree spontaneously exudes, before the incision is made, a liquid which 
bears the name of stacte, and to which there is no myrrh that is superior’.? This is a plain, 
straightforward statement, which can only mean that, according to Pliny’s information, 
stacte was a superior kind of gum-resin that exuded naturally from myrrh-trees that had 
not been tapped artificially, in contradistinction to an inferior kind that resulted from 
artificial tapping. This account is rejected by Dr. Steuer,* but to me it seems reasonable tu 
suppose that the myrrh collected from trees that exuded naturally may have been thought 
the better kind, and may originally have been called stacte, and that at some later period 
this name was transferred to an artificial extract of myrrh obtained in the second manner 
described by Theophrastus. 

Turning now more particularly to the Egyptian side of the subject, Dr. Steuer’s con- 
clusions with regard to this may be summarized briefly as follows: the Egyptians procured 
from Pwenet an incense-material that they called ‘fresh ‘ntyw’, from which an oil called 
mdt, employed for anointing purposes, was obtained by pressure; that ty was myrrh, 
and that mdt was the same material as the Greek stacte. 

That ‘ntyw was a fragrant resinous material from Pwenet used as incense is certain; that it 
was sometimes myrrh appears to be equally certain, but that it was always myrrhis less certain. 

That mdt was an oil obtained in connexion with fresh myrrh (or frankincense) by means 
of a process involving pressure is also certain, but I cannot agree that by simple pressure 
myrrh (or frankincense), even the fresh material containing its maximum content of volatile 
oil, ean be made to yield the oil. To justify this contention a brief description of oils and the 
methods of obtaining them becomes necessary. 

Oils are procured from three fundamentally different sources, namely, animal, mineral, 
and vegetable, but in connexion with the present inquiry animal and mineral oils may be 
omitted, thus leaving only vegetable oils, which for the purpose of this inquiry may be 
divided into fixed and volatile. 

Fixed (non-volatile), or fatty, oils include almond oil, balanos vil, castor oil, cotton-seed 

1 Op. cit., 1, 73. 2 Op. cit., I, 77. 3 Op.cit., XI, 35. 4 Op. cit., 17, 24. 
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oil, linseed oil, olive oil, sesame oil, and many others: such oils occur in large proportion in 
nuts and seeds. being enclosed in cells that are disseminated throughout the tissue, from 
which they may be liberated by pressure. All fixed oils are greasy in character. 

Volatile,! or essential, oils are the odoriferous principles, or essences, contained in small 
proportion in certain plants and plant products, from which (and in this respect they are 
unlike fixed oils) they cannot as a rule be obtained by simple pressure, exceptions being the 
essential oils from fruit-rinds (bergamot, orange, lime, and lemon), which are contained in 
the outer layer of the rind in special cells, like fixed oils, and when these cells are ruptured 
the oil is set free. The reason for this difference, in so far as it concerns myrrh and frankin- 
cense, is chiefly that the oil is not present in cells in the plant tissue from which it may be 
released by pressure, as in the case of fixed oils, but is intimately associated with the rest of 
the material, particularly the resin, which is partly dissolved in the oil and from which it 
cannot be separated by pressure. 

In the absence of fresh myrrh I have been unable to make practical experiments with this 
material, but I have tried pressing two analogous materials, namely, Venice turpentine (the 
oleo-resin from the larch), a thick syrupy liquid containing about 15 to 20 per cent. of volatile 
oil, and Chios turpentine? (the oleo-resin from Pistacia terebinthus), which, as used, was a 
plastic solid containing about 12 per cent. of volatile oil. In each case the result was much 
the same: there was no separation of oil, the oleo-resins as a whole at first saturating and 
then passing through the cloth in which they were contained while being pressed. In the 
case of the liquid Venice turpentine all the material was either absorbed by, or passed through, 
the cloth, but in the case of the almost solid Chios turpentine only a very simail proportio 
of the material passed into or through the cloth. 

In my opinion the only manner in which a fragrant oil could be obtained from myrrh or 
frankincense (apart from the modern methods of steam distillation and extraction by solvents 
such as petroleum ether, which were unknown anciently) is that given by Theophrastus, 
which has already been described, namely, by warming the gum-resin with a fixed oil and, 
when this had become impregnated with the fragrant essential oil, separating it from the 
exhausted residue by pressure. This, as already stated, was a well-known method of extract- 
ing perfumes, and was practised by the Egyptians from an early date. 

The method of pressing employed in ancient Egypt was, as Is pointed out by Dr. Steuer, 
almost certainly that of wringing or squeezing in a cloth or sack, exactly in the same manner 
as the mare (skins and stalks) of grapes was pressed, as pictured on a number of tomb walls.? 
This is confirmed by the use of the word nid with the determinative of such a press with 
drops falling from it.4 That this method of pressing was indeed applied to the making of 
perfumes is proved by several representations, for example, one in a Middle-hKingdom tomb 
at Beni Hasan, now apparently destroyed, but fortunately copied by Cailliaud in 1831 5° 
another on a bas-relief of ‘neo-memphite’ date in the Louvre Museuwin,® and a third ona bas- 
relief of Ptolemaic date in the Museum Scheurleer, Holland.’ 

1 The fact that these oils are odoriferous means of course that they must be volatile, otherwise they could 
not be detected by the nose. 

? A specimen found in a tomb of Saite date at El-Matariyah near Cairo (see A. Lucas in Ann. Serv. 33 
(1933), 187-9). 

3 (a) N. de G. Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqarah, I, Pls. xxi, xxiii; The Tomb 
of Puyemré at Thebes, Pls. xii, xiii; Two Ramesside Tombs at Thebes, Pl. xxx. (b) P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, 
1, Pl. xii; um, Pls. vi, xvi; El Bersheh, 1, Pls. xxiv, xxxi. 4G. A. Wainwright, JE. 21 (1935), 254. 

> F. Cailliaud, Recherches sur les arts et métiers (1831), Pl. 15 A. 

® G. Bénédite, Vonnments et Mémoires Piot, xxv, Pls. iv, v, vi. 

7 Von Bissing, Bull. cande Vereeniging tot Bevordering der Kennis van deanticke Beschaving, Iv (1929), 9-14. 
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According to the representations, the process of squeezing the marc of grapes was very 
laborious: although, in one scene out of eight examined, there are only two men operating 
the press, in three other scenes four men are shown, and in the remaining four scenes there 
are five men. For the manufacture of perfumes, however, the process of pressing was 
manifestly less arduous, since it is always women and not men who are doing the work, which, 
in each of the three cases referred to, is being easily performed by two women. The bulk of 
material pressed will have been very much less than in the case of grapes and the cloth 
probably finer and lighter. 

The amount of oil of incense used in ancient Egypt must have been considerable, since, 
for example, in two different tombs in the Theban necropolis,! and doubtless in other tombs 
both there and elsewhere, it is shown being poured from a large jar upon a pile of offerings. 
As both myrrh and frankincense contain at the most about 7 to 8 per cent. of oil, the amount 
of incense necessary to produce the large quantity of oil required, had this been derived 
directly from the gum-resin by pressure (as suggested by Dr. Steuer, but which I believe to 
be impossible) would have been enormous and the cost prohibitive, whereas by absorbing 
the perfume in a locally-grown fixed oil, such as balanos oil, a small amount of incense would 
have perfumed a large volume of oil and the cost would have been comparatively low. 


1 N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, 50, Pls. xi, xii: The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, 
Pls. v, viii. 


THE PAPYRUS OF KHNEMEMHAB IN 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plates viti-x. 
Tue fine fragments of a ‘Book of the Dead’ reproduced on Plates vili-x are preserved in 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities at University College, London, and I am greatly 
indebted to Professor 8. R. K. Glanville for permission to study and publish them. The 
papyrus contains such unusual features that it has seemed to merit a full description in 
these pages. 
Description 

The document consists, in its present state, of a number of fragments (mostly of large 
size) which have been mounted between glass in two separate sheets. Sheet 1 contains the 
major part of the vignette of Judgement, with accompanying legends. Sheet 2 contains a 
large portion of a remarkable vignette (to be described below), portions of the vignette of 
the Elysian Fields (Spell 110), and a number of smaller fragments. The texts and vignettes 
are enclosed at top and bottom by a double border of red and yellow, and the vignettes 
themselves are fully coloured. The distance between the outer edges of the upper and 
lower borders, preserved in Sheet 2, is 31-3 em. The margin of uninscribed papyrus above 
and below appears to have measured about 4:8 em., thus the total width of the papyrus must 
have been originally 40-5 em. or thereabouts. The papyrus has been inscribed fora man called 
B=) JS Hnmu-m-hb, who bears the title {4 ‘Superintendent of Henchmen’. 


tit 
SHEET 1 


The Scene of Judgement, as now mounted, measures about 66-9 cm. in length. On the 
extreme left the deceased man stands watching the weighing of his heart. He wears an 
elaborately goffered dress, long wig, and bead collar of which a green fragment remains. 
He inelines slightly forward, his left hand hanging down, his right extended in the gesture 
accompanving declamation. Above and in front of Khnememhab are written, in vertical 
lines, his words (Spell 30 B?) as follows: 


(1) RSONS @ [IVA @) So Blo @ —Wiktb— 6) Slhb 6 


I=) BHF O)I8..... ORE RESCH... 0) ronan 
Words spoken by the Osiris Khnememhab. He saith: O my heart, O my heart, of [my mother! (?)| 
O my heart of my transformations (2)! Do not stund up against me as a witness... Behold, 


ZL am in thy presence, O Lord of the gods . .. [the balance (?)] is empty of (any) fault of mane 
(i.e. registers no fault on my part). 


Farther to the right is depicted the actual weighing of Khnememhah’s heart, super- 
intended by Horus, who kneels on one knee to steady the plummet. The balance is coloured 
mainly black and yellow, and the upright is surmounted by the ape of Thoth. In the right- 
hand pan is the deceased's heart (coloured red), in the left-hand one a figure of the goddess 
Matat with the feather upon her head. Beneath the right-hand beam of the balance, facing 


1 On the connexion of this spell with the so-called ‘Negative Confession’ and weighing of the heart see 
Spiegel's recent essay Die Idee vom Totengericht in der agyptischen Religion. 
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right towards Osiris, stands Cm-muct, the Eater uf the Dead. She is depicted according to 
the usual tradition, with the head of a crocodile, mane and mid-portion of a lion, and hind- 
quarters of a hippopotamus. Her jaws are coloured yellow, teeth red, the mane is red on 
white, central portion of body yellow, the hind-quarters are reddish. Moving to the right we 
find Thoth addressing Osiris on behalf of the deceased. He wears the white priestly stole 
across his breast, and stands with right hand extended in declamation, and holding a scribe’s 
palette and roll of papyrus in his left hand. The palette is yellow, with wells of red and black 
ink and red pens; the roll of papyrus is coloured white. The speech of Horus 1s as follows: 


(1) DLAAS Ket @ oh VP Ja 8 US © AZ—1O ARON 
TEP D2. ... Bs (6) LE Nee cd gD = <1 }8oi)— Words spoken by Horus, 


Pid 


son of Masat: Righteous is the Osiris Khnememhab. His heart has come forth justified. The 
balance is empty of [any sin of his]... (My sic) soul has been produced (us a witness) before 
(me sic), and no utterance of mine (sic) upon earth has been punished. 


On the left of the ape which surmounts the balance is written: (3; 9 o7,,], Causing the 
lords of the Necropolis to be satisfied ( ?). 
The speech of Thoth is as follows: 


0)... QUITRAI Seth TA OLVF OLB wo RIL 


(5) fSesara, SOT RS 6) OF... O beautiful and victorious god (??), 
Osiris. Righteous is the Osiris Khnememhab. His heart has come forth justified, and the 
balance is empty of (any) fault of his. Let his heart be given (back) to him in the presence of 


the Ennead. 


The structure of the shrine in which Osiris sits cannot be accurately determined, since 
it is almost entirely missing, but the block-pattern and hanging clusters of grapes which 
adorned the roof are visible. In front of Osiris rises a cult-standard on which are ranged 
the four Sons of Horus; reading from left to right they are (1) destroyed, (2) Hapy, (3) Dua- 
mawtef, (4) head destroyed. Osiris himself sits upon an elaborate throne, the side of which 
is adorned with red, blue, white, and black chequer-pattern, and beneath are the double 
doors which often appear in this representation. The god is dressed from the waist down- 
ward in the usual tight-fitting feathered costume, the feathers being outlined in red, their 
tips accentuated with red or blue spots. The upper part of the god is swathed in red, on 
which blue and yellow spots are painted, and in his crossed hands he holds two sceptres, the 
flagellum, and, almost certainly, the crook (now destroyed). On his head is set the white 
crown of Upper Egypt, with sun-disk, feathers of Matat, and uraei attached. The ram's 
horns of the atef-crown may have been present. Since the god's face and hands are destroyed 
it is impossible to tell what his flesh-colour was. In front of Osiris are the remains of his 
name and titles, of which a blue cartouche containing blue signs upon a yellow ground, and 





a following desert-mountain sign in red, are preserved, thus: ... (3 wie Jom. .. Osiris, 


lord of the Sacred Land (t3 dsr). 

Behind Osiris stand Isis and Nephthys, who, most unusually, are each represented wearing 
the queen's vulture-crown surmounted by the black cow's horns and red disk of Hathor. 
Their left hands are curved under the left arm of Osiris, as though to support him, while their 
right hands grasp his right shoulder. The farther goddess. at least, wears a red dress ; that of 
the nearer one is destroyed. The flesh-tint of the goddesses is bright yellow, but has disap- 
peared from their faces, leaving visible the black lines of the original draught sketch of their 
features. The throne of Osiris and the feet of the two goddesses rest upon a corniced plinth. 
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SHEET 2 
Fragment (a). 


Upper Register.—The vignette shows the god Ré& or Ré-Harakhte seated in a boat 
which is sailing upon a stretch of water. He wears disk and uraeus, and holds the was- 
sceptre and ankh-symbol. The prow of the boat is shaped as a lotus-bloom, and in the fore- 
part of the boat stands a scribe who is labelled 24°/) The Osiris Ratmose. He holds a 
scribe’s palette and a roll of papyrus in his left hand, both coloured white, and is engaged in 
making an entry on the papyrus with a pen. At the extreme left, facing him, stands Osiris, 
mummiform, wearing white crown and uraeus, bead-collar, and mtnht-counterpoise, and 
holding a flagellum (?) and long crook-sceptre; he is labelled Aw $s S Osiris lord of 
Cnh-tswy. Underneath the stretch of water is depicted the serpent-dragon Apopis, and 
beside him, coloured red, a kneeling human figure, headless, with hands tied behind him. 
The serpent is labelled in red, ~~ ee Fayoyittl ‘Apopis 4’, and the half of another 44h sign 
is visible farther to the right. 

Lower Register.—Four gods, each holding the was-seeptre and ankh-symbol, are shown 
walking towards the right. They are: 

(1) Thoth, ibis-headed, with the priestly stole, coloured white, across his breast. He is 
labelled $y= (i) The Bull of the Two Truths. 

(2) A bull-headed deity, wearing an ostrich-feather between his horns, labelled (ASs 
Great Fighter (this must be intended, although the bird is barely distinguishable from 4). 

(3) A crocodile-headed god labelled (3 2. 

(4) A lion-headed god labelled STs Son of Bastet, i.e. the god Nefertém, the offspring 
of Ptah and Sakhmet. 


Fragment (b). 


Vignette of the deceased kneeling with hands upraised in adoration. He wears a 
goffered white linen dress, black wig, bead-collar, and bangles. Fragments of text: (1)... 
ANS BT... (2)... AARA! (8)... SSEAQG . . . The titles read ‘(Chief Keeper} 
of the Archives . . [Seribe (2)| of the oarsmen (?) ...', and perhaps belong to Ratmose 
and not Klinamemalab: since it is known that the former was a Chief Keeper of the Archives 
(see below). 


Fragment (c). 
Vignette showing a lake of fire. Evidently the vignette of Spell 126. 


Fragment (d). 
On the right, part of a mummiform figure, coloured red. On the left, separated by an 


upright yellow margin, portions of three vertical lines of text,? which I have not been able 
to SF 


wear SHINS a2)... -eZntlecnd 
-UFANSH OBA OhS—Ued ae). 
wherein (?) Re ts ae : have passed by... like... Words spoken by the Osiris 
Khnememhab justified: Iam... Osiris, Superintendent of Henchmen, Nhnememhab. 


1 Restoring [==* 


2 If the text is retrograde the lines are, of course, to be read in the reverse order to that in which they 
are printed here. 


[oe], 
uu’ 
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Fragment (e). 


A portion of the vignette of Spell 110, showing the deceased's activities in the Elysian 
Fields. The vignette is of the usual type, and the deceased is only labelled once, in the 


ploughing-scene, where he is called 24°) | ‘The Osiris Racmose’. 


(f). Smaller fragments, unidentifiable. 


The provenance of this papyrus is not known for certain, but Professor Glanville tells 
me that he believes it to have come from Sedment, the necropolis of Heracleopolis Magna, 
excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie and Mr. Brunton in the years 1920-1. At this site a tomb 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty was discovered, belonging to a person called Rasmose, who bears 
the titles ‘Royal Scribe of the Lord of the Two Lands’ and ‘Chief Keeper of the Archives of 
the Lord of the Two Lands’, and is brietly described in Petrie and Brunton, Sedment, u, 
26, 27. The tomb is dated by Petrie to the reign of Sethos I, apparently on the basis of the 
objects found in it, since no inscription recording a date is mentioned. The most important 
item from the tomb was the magnificent papyrus of RaGnose (not figured at all in the 
publication!) which is now preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. In addition 
to the ushabtis of Ratmose himself and his wife (?) Teye, the tomb contained a considerable 
number of ushabtis! bearing other names, which Petrie suggests are the representatives of 
other members of the family and household, &c. Among these are thirteen figures bearing 
the name of a certain Khnememhab who holds the office of a ‘Seribe of the Lord of the Two 
Lands’. Now in our papyrus the man called Ratmose occupies a secondary position, the 
owner being plainly Khnememhab,? and therefore, if the tomb of Ratmose at Sedment was 
the source of this papyrus, we are driven to one of two conclusions. Hither the tomb must 
have contained, at one time, the burial of Khnememhab himself in addition to that of 
Ratmose, or else the tomb of Ratmose was regarded by Khnememhab and other members 
of his family and household as a suitable cache for their own funerary objects, placed there 
with the intention of sharing in the tomb-provisions of the great man. With Petrie’s dating 
of the tomb to the reign of Sethos I the indications of the papyrus are in agreement. The 
style of the vignettes bears a close resemblance to that of the vignettes of the papyrus of 
Hunefer (B.M. No. 9901), who was an official under Sethos, and the script suits well for the 
early Nineteenth Dynasty. 

There are several points of great interest in this papyrus. First, the mention of ‘ Osiris, 
lord of Cnh-trey’, a district of Memphis, and the presence of Nefertém, son of Bastet and 
Ptah of Memphis, two things plainly indicating that this copy of the Book of the Dead has 
been produced under the influence of Memphite theology. This fact is of importance, since 
nearly all the examples of the Book of the Dead preserved belong to the Theban school, few 
others being known. The other gods shown in the lower register of Sheet 2 are probably 
local forms of deities. worshipped in the region of Memphis. Secondly, in the scene of Judge- 
ment the goddesses Isis and Nephthys are both represented wearing the horns and disk of 
Hathor, a variation from the usual which I have not met elsewhere. They are shown as 
Hathors probably because of their function as the ‘two nurses’ of the god. 

Thirdly, the vignette of Re-Harakhte on Sheet 2 is of exceptional interest. Vignettes of 
this god in his boat appear fairly frequently in religious papyri from the Twentieth Dynasty 

1 A selection is reproduced op. cit.. Pl. Ixxvii. 

2 It was sometimes the custom for other members of a family to find mention in a copy of the Book of the 
Dead prepared for one individual. It is just possible, however. that the fragments inscribed for Khnemem- 


hab and Ratmose do not belong together, but the extreme similarity of style, texture of papyrus, &c., seem 
to make this unlikely. 
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onwards, but the present example is, at least to my knowledge, unique. The serpent 
Apopis, Whom the sun-god has overthrown, is labelled * Apopis (no.) 4’, and there is reason 
to suppose that other serpents were depicted farther to the right; the scribe is obviously 
listing the number of slain enemies in the presence of Osiris. Now these four serpents must 
be the ‘four enemies’ mentioned in the ritual for destroying Apopis,! and apparently 
represent the four forms in which Apopis resisted the sun-god at the four principal hours of 
the twenty-four, 7.e. dawn, midday, evening, and midnight.2, The decapitated prisoner 
kneeling by the side of the serpent symbolizes. no doubt, the complete overthrow of the 
enemy. Thus the vignette provides us with a welcome illustration of the events described in 
the Apopis ritual. 

' Budge, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum (1910), translation, p. 22, lines 46, 
53 (== Pl. xviii). 

* See the lists of hours mentioned at which the ritual is to be performed, ibid.. pp. 10, 13, 17, and the con- 
stant repetition of imprecations, &c., ‘four times’. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PETRIE COLLECTION OF 
EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS 


By A. 5S. HEMMY 


Is the final number of Ancient Eyypt the present writer analysed the weights of the Sumerian 
and Indus civilizations by statistical methods; in this article the large collection of data given 
by Sir Flinders Petrie in his -tncient Weights and Measures has been similarly treated. 

The method is as follows: each weight is divided by its ratio to the unit involved, and so 
gives a value of that unit. The whole range of these values is divided into a series of equal 
steps, here throughout of two grains’ range, except for weights of the Old and Middle King- 
doms, where the paucity of data has necessitated a step of three grains. The number of 
specimens for which the value of the unit lies within the range of a step is counted, and a 
curve plotted for which the abscissa is the value of the mid-point of the range of a step and 
the ordinate is the number of specimens included. 

If only a single unit is involved and the total number of specimens is very large, then the 
curve should be a Probability Curve, for which the relationship between 2 and y is given by 
the formula y = ke~"**’ where eis the base of Napierian logarithms, k the value of the maximum 
ordinate and h is a constant, called the ‘Measure’ or ‘Modulus’ of Precision. If more than 
one unit is involved, the curve should be the sum of the ordinates for the Probability Curves 
of each unit. This formula gives the relationship between the probability y of occurrence in 
an observation of a deviation # from the true value of some quantity, where the error of 
the observation is due to an infinite number of causes for variation, each in itself infinitely 
small, positive and negative variations being equally likely. It also expresses that if an 
exceedingly large number .V of the observations are made, the number of observations for 
which the deviation from the true value is x, will be equal to y.. In the problem before us 
the observations are the weights of specimens belonging to a given system. 

Only two assumptions are made in using this formula. One is that we know with reason- 
able accuracy the original weight of the specimen, hence only stone weights will be considered 
and not metallic ones ; the other is that ancient balances did not conform to modern standards 
in accuracy and sensitiveness. If they are Hable to appreciable errors, the mathematical 
Theory of Errors, which gives the above formula, is unquestionably applicable. No other 
theory is involved. There is, however, an important proviso: the number of specimens must 
be so large that the number within a given range is proportional to the probability of occur- 
rence of the given deviation. The number practically necessary to comply with this proviso 
depends on the variability of the weights. It is a matter of having large ordinates; where 
they are small, the uncertainty considerably increases. Fortunately the maxima, which is 
what we want most to know, are the least affected. A multiplicity of standards naturally 
increases the desirable number. A minimum of 200 is usually needed. 

The effect on the shape of the Probability Curve of an increase in the number of specimens 
belonging to the same system and having the same Measure of Precision. is worth noting. 
The area of the curve is proportional to this number, and each ordinate increases in length 


} Hemmy, The Statistical Treatment of Ancient Weights, in Anc. Egypt, Dec. 1935, pp. 83 ff. 
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in the same proportion. The mean deviation remains unchanged. Hence with increase of 
number the curve grows sharper, for, if the maximum ordinate changes from 50 to 100, an 
ordinate of length 0-5 only changes to 1. So we cannot judge the precision so much by the 
sharpness of the curve as by the shortness of the base line, the ordinates of the ends of which 
have an appreciable value. 

Another point to be noted is that where we have many specimens conforming to a 
standard. only a very small number have large deviations ; these will be too few in number 
to be necessarily proportional to their probability of occurrence, and by chance variations 
We may get another small maximum simulated. So a small maximum near the extremity 
of the base of a large one may be fictitious, Such maxima are therefore uncertain. In any 
case, a standard represented by many weights, and therefore popular, will have its position 
better defined than one with only a few representatives. 

2. There may be some dubiety at accepting the large deviations shown in curves. If, 
however, copies of standards are madé and copies of copies, without strict regulation, errors 
will increase in arithmetical progression. An error of 5 per cent. will soon become 15, 

Curiously enough, no evidence is apparent of systematic fraud, though we know from 
documentary evidence that such occurred. Tf deliberately short weight had been used in the 
balances to any large extent, we should expect the curves for prominent maxima to have a 
less steep slope on the lower side than on the upper. Actually, both in Egypt and other 
ancient countries, the evidence is all the other way. 

The assumption of inaccuracy, even considerable inaccuracy, in ancient balances is amply 
confirmed by the investigations of Mr. F. G. Skinner of the Science Musewin, London, who 
has studied this problem in several ancient balances in that institution. In one of his 
examples, a Graeco-Egyptian goldsmith’s balance of about 600 B.c. requires about 3 per 
cent. of its load to turn, whilst the lengths of the arms differ by about 3 per cent. With such 
a balance an error in weighing of 6 per cent. either way Is clearly possible. Another example, 
perhaps nearer the average, is a wood-beam balance of Dyn. XVIIT which requires 2 per 
cent. to turn and has a difference of 4 per cent. in the lengths of the arms. Roman balances 
are better, but in Mr. Skinner's opinion accurate balances do not begin till much later. 

There has been much expenditure of effort, and long arguments have been put forward, 
on the question whether given specimens are representatives of this standard or of that. In 
the statistical method this is irrelevant ; there are no detinite limits to the range of variability 
of a standard, only a decreasing probability. We cannot say of an unmarked specimen inter- 
mediate between two standards that it definitely belongs to this or that, we can merely com- 
pare the probabilities. 

There is this further advantage in the statistical method of analysis: a considerable 
Jatitude inay exist in the assignment of weights of doubtful ratio without its affecting markedly 
the position of the maximum, which is what we most want to know. 

Before plotting the observations, the results are smoothed by substituting the value of 
(a+vb+e), 4 for b, where a, 6, and ¢ are the values of y for three successive values of x. This 
is necessary owing to the finite number of specimens and the finite size of the jumps. In the 
subsequent analysis these steps are two grains, so a weight of, say, 123-9 gn. and one of 
124 yn. come into 2 groups separated by 2 grains. The sharp line of division must be blurred 
somewhat. 

The formula expresses the process of taking the mean of a and b and of b and c, and then 
the mean of these two means. 

The smoothing has no effect upon the position of the maximum, nor upon the area of the 
curve. The position of the maximum for each probability-curve gives the value of the 
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standard, and its area is proportional to the number of specimens conforming to that 
standard. The smoothing has an effeet, however, upon the mean deviation of the group of 
weights conforming to a standard, making it appear larger than actuality, though the 
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Fie. 2. Ditto. Dyns. V—-X. As above. 

Fig. 3. Ditto. Dyn. NIT. As above. but including unassigned specimens from Kahun. 

Fic. 4. Ditto. All specimens. Dyns. I-XTT. including Petrie’s forms Nos. 60-698. As above. 


difference is not very great. This mean. as well as the so-called standard deviation, ean be 
theoretically obtained from the measure of precision. The caleulation has not been made, 
but the values of h. the Measure of Precision, have been stated, as they give some relative 
idea of the accuracy of the groups, and. moreover, enable any one to recalculate the eurves. 
3. In Sir Flinders Petrie’s Ancient Weights and Measures are recorded very complete 
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data for by far the largest collection of Egyptian weights ever brought together. Omitting 
from consideration the metal weights, for which the original values cannot very well be 
recovered in many instances, we have over 2,750 weights in the general list collected in 
various parts of Egypt apart from over 200 weights from Defenneh, about 550 from Nau- 
kratis and about 170 from Gezer, besides smaller numbers from other places. The majority 
of the weights in the general list have been purchased from dealers and are without prove- 
nance, but of those to which definite periods are given, 101 are assigned to Dyns. I-IV, 3 to 
Dyns. IX and X, 96 to Dyn. NIT, 248 to Dyn. XVIII, and 169 to Dyn. XXIII. 

Petrie arrives at the conclusion that there are in Egypt eight standards, to which he 
gives the names: (1) the Peyem, with limits 114-125 gn., (2) the Daric, limits 125-132-7 gn., 
(3) the Stater, limits 132-7-187-5 gn., (4) the Qedet, limits 1387-5-152-4 gn., (5) the Necef, 
limits 152-4-168 gn., (6) the Khoirine, limits 169-188 gn., (7) the Beqa, limits 188-210 gn., 
(8) the Sela, limits 210-228 gn. These limits cover the whole possible range of standards. 
His nomenclature is adopted in the ensuing analysis, but in order to bring the ends of the 
curves to the points where specimens are fewest and so to reduce inconveniences of overlap, 
units of value above 167 gn. have been halved, so that the curves run from 85 gn. to 167 gn. 
In some cases a few weights with units slightly below 167 have also been transferred to the 
lower end. 

4. To assist in the assignment of specimens of unknown provenance, Petrie has made a 
highly discriminating analysis of the forms of the specimens from which he draws the follow- 
conclusions connecting form and period, omitting Predynastic forms not here considered: 


TasLe I. Period from form, by Petrie. 














Shape. Form Nos. _ | Period. 

Round top cones a ~ , 921-927 | Dyn. XVII 
Square forms, edges more or less H 

rounded. . «| 62-64, 653-656 Dyns. I-X 
Forms slightly differing. - | 646-649 Dyn. XII 
Pillow. : 5 3 - | 658 Dyns. IV-XII 
Black quartzose cubes : » , 141-185, 55, 57 | Dyns. XXTI-XXX 
Domed top. . : - | 24-36 ; Dyn. XXVI-Roman 
Domed . . A - | 87-45 i Dyns. XXVI-XXX 
Barrel. : : “ : 48-53 | gg =X VITI-X XT 
Duck . .  .  « «1 77-81 | 4 XVIIE-XXIII 
Animal , | | 4, XVILI-XIX 





He also allots, though clearly with no great conviction, all unassigned haematite weights 
to Dyn. XVIII, and all black quartzose weights to Dyn. XXIII. 

Further, all unassigned Kahun weights are put into Dyn. XII, those from Tell el- 
‘Amarnah into Dyn. XVIII, and those from the Palace of Merenptah, El-Dér el-Bahri, into 
Dyn. XXIII. 

The question was tested by an examination of the forms of all assigned weights in 
Petrie’s list, and the number of specimens of each period for the more commonly occurring 
forms are given in Table IT. 

On the evidence here given, we have reasonable grounds for allotting Forms 48-58 (Barrel) 
and 77-81 (Duck) to Dyn. XVIII. Confirmation is given by a comparison of the maxima 
of Fig. 7, which shows the distribution curve for the former group, and Fig. 8, for the latter 
group, with Fig. 6, the curve for assigned specimens. 

In like manner, Forms 54 and 55 can safely be allotted to Petrie’s Dyn. XXIII (better 
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Tape Il. Frequency of Petrie’s Forms in assigned Specimens. 











Number of | Number of 
Form. Period. Specimens. Form. Period. Specimens. 
2 Dyn. XXIII 6 367-450 Dyn. XVIII . 6 
Po 35 eb 1 55 NNIIT! 12 
8 » AAI 5 48-53 » XVIIT 118 
9 » XXIII 12 (Barrel) » I-VI |: 2 
1 og, MIT 3 54. 4, XXII! 54 
: (syenite) » XII : 1 
10 » XII 21 ' 4 I-VI. 1 
ll » XAXITI 13 55 » NXIIL: 19 
|, XVII 1 4 ME 3 1 
12 | » XXIII 5 57 5 NAXIII ' 2 
14-149 | +» XXII 7 » AIT 1 
i Roman 3 ‘4, I-VI | 1 
15 » XVIII 1 60-698: ,, XVIIT: ll 
» XXII! 14 
Roman 1 fe ogy-e RE 76 
16-169 | » XXIII 7 5, IFEX 73 
7 | » AVI 1 77-81 » XVII | 50 
18 | ., XXIII l (Duck)! ., XXHI 1 
24-366 Nil. Animal » XVIII ' 7 








Dyns. XX-XXYV), and, with less certainty, 2,8, 9,10, 11,12, and 16. The evidence is against 
throwing the whole of the group 141-185 into Dyn. XXIII. Contirmation is obtained from 
the comparison of Fig. 9, which includes all these forms, with Fig. 10, which is for weights 
assigned to the period only. 

For the discrimination of the various dynasties between the First and the Twelfth Petrie 
has relied on a minute subdivision of forms between 60 and 698. The frequency of occur- 
rence of these forms in assigned specimens is detailed in the following table: 


Tasie IIT. Frequency of Forms 60-698. 








Form | Dyns. | Dyn. | Dyn. Dyn. Form | Dyns. ' Dyn. Dyn. 
Nos. | ¥, VI.) XI. XVII. | XXUI.| Nos. | ¥, VI.) XII. XVII. 
60-618 40°55 | | 8 656 q* 

62-64 | 21 | 42 |! 3 | 8 657 1 , 1 1 
642-645 | 6 | 2 2 658 2 
646-649 7 «| 8 3 66 4 

65-652. 11 | 9 1 2 691-694 . / 8 

, 12 2, 1 


653-644 1 698 ! 1 





The three specimens of the First Intermediate period belong to Forms 65-654. 


Consideration of this table leads to the conclusion that it would not be safe to rely on 
these forms for minute discrimination. The best that can be said is that there is great 
probability that a specimen is earlier than Dyn. XVIII, they have therefore been combined 
with all weights of Dyns. I-X to construct Fig. 4. 

Petrie has sometimes used form as a criterion in assigning ratios where there is a difficulty 
in choosing alternative standards. To estimate the value of this, we may examine the curves 
for Barrel forms and Duck forms, shown in Figs. 7 and 8 respectively. These, which are 
clearly imported forms, may be compared with Fig. 6, the curve for assigned Dyn. XVIII 
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Fic. 5. Distribution Curve of Unit. Dyn. XVIII. Range of step two grains. All specimens, assigned and 
inferred from form, locality and material; including Petrie’s forms Nos. 48-53 (Barrel), forms Nos. 77-81 
(Duck), and animal forms; also all from Tell el-“Amarnah and all of haematite excluding those with forms 
characteristic of other periods. Specimens with ratios one-third or less excluded. Weights of maxima given in 
grains, equivalents in grammesin brackets. Actual observations, small circles ; smoothed observations, crosses. 
Probability-curves for each maximum, broken lines. Sum of ordinates of probability-curves, continuous line. 

Fic. 6. Ditto. Dyn. XVIII. Assigned specimens only. Smoothed observations. 

Fic. 7. Ditto. All Barrel forms, Petrie’s Nos. 48-53. Smoothed observations. 

Fic. 8. Ditto. All Duck forms, Petrie’s Nos. 77-81. Smoothed observations. 
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weights. The similarity of Figs. 7 and 6 shows that Barrel forms are distributed pretty evenly 
over all standards, so that this standard cannot be used as a means of discrimination. The 
curve for Duck forms, however, undoubtedly favours the Stater, the Daric, and the Khoirine, 
and avoids the Qedet, the Beqa, and the Sela, a fact which has a bearing on the sources of 
these standards. 

5. With so great a variety of possible standards, alternative ratios for many of the weights 
have to be considered. There is room for differences of opinion as to the choice made by 
Petrie. Such ratios as 3-10ths, 1-12th, &c., are most improbable. Again. a good many of the 
specimens come to be included in the Darie group by giving them the ratio 30, vet there are 
very few to which the ratio 60 is given. It would be expected, if we are to follow Babylonian 
analogies, that the one should be nearly as numerous as the other. The Egyptians them- 
selves seem to favour ratios which are either binary or decimal, so that it is more likely that 
the ratio would be, at least in many instances, 25 rather than 80. This would change the unit 
to values in the neighbourhood of 158. 

When, however, all such changes had been made, the difference to the curves proved in 
practice so slight, particularly as to the positions of maxima, that it was not worth while 
entering into prolonged argument to justify the changes, which in any case would often rest 
on a matter of opinion. Sir Flinders Petrie’s ratios, therefore, have been retained through- 
out. As weights of less than 50 gn. are likely to be less accurate than larger ones, and are 
multiplied by a larger factor to furnish the unit, all weights with ratios 1-8rd or under have 
been excluded. If sufficient numbers remain, it is better to exclude a doubtful value than 
retain it. 

6. The weight system of Egypt was clearly very complicated, numerous standards existing 
simultaneously. In order, therefore, to apply the statistical method with assurance, even 
more specimens are required than in countries such as that of the Indus civilization where 
the system is comparatively simple. It is unfortunate that in this large collection so few 
belong to periods before Dyn. XVIII. 

For the Predynastic era, specimens are quite inadequate in number and very irregularly 
distributed. The most that can be said is that from Gerzean and Amratian times there is a 
bunching within the Bega range, and that during the period immediately preceding Dyn. I 
there is also a small grouping within the Darie range. 

Turning to the Old Kingdom, for Dyns. I-IV there are 42 assigned specimens, for Dyns. 
V-X 67 and for Dyn. NI 127, including 6 from Uronarti of which Professor Glanville has 
kindly supplied the particulars. 

By making steps of 3 grains instead of 2, some idea, though naturally not a very precise 
one, may be formed of the standards favoured, but the conclusions cannot be very reliable. 
In Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are given the curves for Dyns. I-IV, V—X and for Dyn. XII respectively. 
For Dyns. I-X only assigned specimens are included, for Dyn. NIT all unassigned Kahun 
weights have been added, but specimens allotted to dynasties by Petrie from their form are 
excluded ; such allotments, as we have seen, are unrehable. 

For Dyns. I-IV maxima appear to be in the neighbourhood of 100 (200), 114, 128, 144, 
and 159 gn., or in grammes: 6-48 (12-96), 7-39, 8-29, 9-33 and 10-33 respectively. The Beqa 
and the Daric seem slightly the more prominent. 

For Dyns. V—X, maxima appear at 103 (206), 117, 132-5. 144, 153, and 163, or in grammes: 
6-67 (18-34), 7-59, 8-59, 9-33, 9-91, and 10-56. The same two standards are the more prominent, 
but with higher values; an additional standard has appeared, as if by the splitting of the 
previous standard of 159 gn. 

For Dyn. NII we get 95 (190), 105 (210), 124 and 146 gn. or in grammes: 6:15 (12-30), 
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6-81 (13-62), 8-04 and 9-47. The Bega with a high value shows decided predominance, and 
the Qedet has increased to second place. A secondary, low-valued Bega is also apparent. 
The maximum at 124 appears to represent the Daric. Fig. 4, representing as it does a period 
of over a thousand years. is only of value for its general and negative implications. It shows 
the Bega as predominating on the whole during that period, with the Qedet second in im- 
portance; the Necef is negligible, the Stater, the Sela, and the Khoirine seem to be absent. 
Throughout there is a vague suggestion of a Peyem. 

7. For later periods the supply of specimens is adequate fora more detailed investigation, 
though the number of specimens for which a definite horizon can be given from provenance 
is not so large but that it remains advantageous to supplement it by adding those inferred 
by considerations of form to belong to the same period. By comparing curves for assigned 
weights only and those for the whole number we can see that no great error has been made. 

In Fig. 6 is given the curve for specimens assigned by Petrie to Dyn. XVIII, and in Fig. 
5 the curve when to these have been added unassigned specimens of all Barrel forms (Nos. 
48-53), all Duck (Nos. 77-81) and Animal forms, as well as all haematite weights the forms 
of which are not characteristic of other periods. Specimens with ratios one-third and under 
have been omitted. 

The maxima in the two figures are practically the same. 

For the curve in Fig. 5 a complete analysis has been made by the methods outlined in 
section 1. Maxima are found at 91, 109, 126-5, 185, 144, 151, and 159 gn. and the correspond- 
ing probability curves have been drawn. The elements of these curves are as follows, per- 
centages being arrived at by comparison of areas: 


Taste IY. Particulars of Analysis, Dyn. XVIII. 











Maximum 
Grains. Grammes. k h Percentage. 
91 (182) i 5-90(11-80)' 82 01590 125 
109 (218) 7-06 (14-12) 7-00-1361: = 165 
1265 8-20 125 , 02013 | 15-2 
135 i B75 _ 24:0 °° 0-1697 : 84-7 
144 1 9-35 11-0» 02280; = 11-9 
151 : 9-78 58 | 0-2579 | 5-4 
3-8 


159 ‘ 10-30 4-7 | 03110 





Number of specimens 353. 


The ordinates of the continuous curve are the sum of the ordinates of all these curves. 
This curve should be compared with the smoothed observations (marked by crosses) of the 
numbers of specimens for which the value of the unit is within one grain of the value of 
the middle point of the step, which is taken as abscissa. The small circles indicate the values 
of the actual observations. 

The investigation shows that there are maxima within the range of Petrie’s Khoirine, 
Sela, Daric, Stater, two in the Qedet and the Necef, but no maxima within the ranges of the 
Beqa and Peyem. The proportion of Staters far outweighs all others, including over one- 
third of the specimens ; next comes the Sela and thirdly the Daric. The Khoirine commands 
a larger percentage in this period than in any other, exceeding the Qedet. The proportion 
of the higher value of the Qedet and of the Necef is negligible. Though there is no standard 
within Petrie’s limits for the Bega, it may be worth noting that in the periods here discussed 
the Bega rises by stages successively through the values 200, 206, and 210 gn. The maximum 
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at 218 gn. may be a further stage in the rise and the possibility emerges that the Sela may 
be a development of the Beqa. We shall see that in the next period the Sela has risen to 
292 gn. 

How far these specimens belong to the assigned period is a matter for archaeological 
determination, but Petrie definitely assigns 235 out of a total of 853 to this dynasty. It is 
probably safe to say that the great majority come at least within the period of Dyns. XVIII- 
XX. 

353 is a large number, comparing favourably with the numbers of weights for a given 
period found elsewhere, and they have apparently been collected in various parts of Egypt. 
It seems reasonable to regard them as fairly representative. If that is so, we must come to 
the conclusion that the Hyksos introduced the Stater as well as the Khoirine, the former 
standard prevailing over all others. 

8. The next group of weights to be considered is that assigned by Petrie to Dyn. XXIII. 
This was an obscure dynasty, but Petrie in a private letter to Professor Glanville explains 
that it was chosen as a convenient middle point for the period of degeneration arising during 
Dyn. XIX and lasting until Dyn. NXXNV. The range Dyns. XX-XXV has here been taken 
as most nearly representing that of the majority of the specimens, though Dyns. XXI-XXV 
might have been better. 

This group has been treated in the same manner as the previous one. Fig. 10 gives the 
curve—a very complex one—for the assigned weights. A singular feature is the complete 
absence of specimens in the Peyem range. Petrie adds to this group all with the cube forms 
54, 55, and 57, all specimens made of a particular black quartzose, to which elsewhere he 
gives the range Dyns. XXTI-NXX, and all unassigned specimens from the Palace of 
Merenptah, Dér el-Bahri. The validity of accepting the black quartzose weights was 
tested by plotting a curve for the black quartzose specimens only (Fig. 11), and compar- 
ing it with a curve for all specimens allotted for other reasons to this group. The essential 
agreement of Fig. 12 with Fig. 11 justifies the inclusion. The question of what forms to 
include was settled by reference to Table 2, from which it was decided to accept forms 
2, 4, 8, 9 (excluding those made of syenite), 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 54, 55, 57. An examination 
of the Merenptah specimens led to the following figures: assigned to Dyn. XVIII, 1; 
characterized by forms of (a) early, 2; (b) Dyn. XVIII, 8; (c) Dyn. XNIII, 11; (d) late, 14; 
(e) others 5. Merenptah specimens have only been accepted so far that specimens (e) have 
been included ; (c) is of course accepted by reason of form. 

Fig. 9 gives the result of these inclusions. Its maxima, at 88-5, (177), 96 (192), 104 (208), 
111 (222), 118, 127, 133, 141, 151, and 163 gn. are much the same as those of the assigned 
specimens (Fig. 10), viz. 89, 96, 108, 111, 127, 183, 143, 154, and 168 gn., with, however, the 
important exception that, whereas the whole group has a maximum at 118, m the Peyem 
range, there is for the assigned specimens a complete blank at that point. There is a 
peculiarity about the group of assigned specimens in that hardly any have a weight below 
500 gn. The group is therefore not altogether a random selection, whereas it is an essential 
of the Theory of Errors that it should be so. 

In spite of this discrepancy, a complete analysis was made of the curve in Fig. 9. The 
particulars are as follows. 

No standard is conspicuous. The first place is taken by the Daric at 127. The Sela (at 
222), the Stater (at 133), the Beqa (at 208), and the higher Qedet (at 151) are in that order, 
then comes the lower Qedet (at 141) and a lower Bega (at 192), finally we have a Khoirine 
(at 177) and a negligible Necef (at 163), ten maxima in all, and, save the last two, of much the 
same importance. 
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Fra. 9. Distribution Curve of Unit. Dyns. XX-XXV. Range of step two grains. All specimens, assigned 
and inferred from form, locality, and material; including Petrie’s forms Nos. 2, 4. 8, 9 (excluding those of 
syenite), 10, 11. 12, 14, 16, 54. 55, and 57; all from the Palace of Merenptah (El-Dér el-Bahri) excluding 
forms characteristic of other periods; all of black quartzose with same proviso. Specimens with ratios one 
third or less excluded. Weights, observations, probability curves, as for Fig. 5. 

Fic. 10. Ditto. Dyns. XX-AXY. Assigned specimens only. Smoothed observations. 

Fic. 11. AU black quartzose specimens. Smoothed observations. 

Fic. 12. Dyns. XX-NXYV, excluding all black quartzose specimens. Smoothed observations. 
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Tasue V. Particulars of Analysis, Dyns. XX-XXV. 











Maxima. 

Grains. Grammes., k ' h  : Percentage. 
88-5 (177) (11-48) 7-9 + 0-2608 ° 6-2 
96 (192) (12-45) | 8-5 | 0-2141 _ 8-1 
104 (208) (13-49) | 13-8 | 0-2472 ° 115 
111 (222) (14:38) «15-00-2410 13-0 
118 (7-65) 8:8 00-1923 9-2 
127 (8-23) 16-10-1967 | 16-8 
133 (8-62) 13-00-2221 © 12-1 
141 (9-14) 9-3  0-2129 | 9-0 
151 (9-78) 9-7  0-1805 ° 11-0 
163 (10-56) 3-50-2301 3-1 





Number of specimens 434. 


The collection comes from various parts of Egypt. It does not show any definite line of 
development from the previous period. The best conclusion to be drawn appears to be that 
after Dyn. XIX or XX there was much confusion in the commercial world, different parts 
using different standards, with a general tendency to hark back to the standards of pre- 
Hyksos days. 

9. We now come to Dyn. XX VI. Here we have the advantage that Petrie has made a 
good collection of weights from undisturbed strata, so that we can be assured of their 
provenance. Defennah (‘Defenneh’) for all practical purposes started in Dyn. XXVI as a 
cantonment of Greek troops trading largely with Greece. It was abolished as such by 
Amasis towards the end of the dynasty, and at the same time Greek trade was prohibited, 
so that it lost most of its inhabitants and all of its importance. Its remains, including its 
weights, are practically confined to the one dynasty; their period must run from about 
664 to 565 B.c. 

In his list Petrie has already omitted all specimens of under 50 gn. weight, and there are 
202 specimens left. Fig. 13 gives the distribution curve. We have reached a more normal 
simplicity. There are practically no specimens (actually 2) with units between 85 and 105 gn. 
There are only five maxima, of which the particulars are as follows: 


Taste VI. Particulars of Analysis. Defennah. 











Maxima. 

Grains. Grammes. k h Percentage. 
111 (222) = (14-38) 2:5 0-2266 4-9 
127 8-23 450-3703 | 5-8 
136 8-81 10-00-1665 27:3 
146-5 9-49 21-40-1794 © 56-0 
163 10-56 3-2 


0-2270 6-0 





Number of specimens 202. 


Practically there are only two standards, the Qedet and the Stater, and the Qedet is twice 
as prevalent as the Stater. 


10. Petrie has made a fine collection from Naukratis also. Naukratis was given to the 
Greeks for trading purposes at the beginning of Dyn. XXVI, but rose to especial impor- 
tance when Defennah was abandoned, Amasis giving it the monopoly of foreign trade. With 

H 
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the foundation of Alexandria by the Ptolemies the prosperity of Naukratis declined, 
though it was still of importance until Roman times, fading away utterly after the second 
century A.D. 

The majority of the weights found there will probably be of Dyn. XXVI, but a proportion 
of them are certainly Ptolemaic. The range is most likely from 650 to 100 B.c. 

Petrie has omitted weights under 50 gn. from his list, but 541 remain. The distribution 
curve is given in Fig. 15, and the particulars of analysis are as follows: 


Tasie VII. Particulars of Analysis. Naukratis. 





| | 








Maxima. ; 1 
Grains. | Grammes.: k h Percentage. 
88-5 (177) (11-48) > 4:1 00-2814 2-4 
98-5 (197) (12-76) 6-2 | 0-2500 4-0 
108 (216) (14-00) 5-70-1816 | 51 
118 7-65 85  0-2419 © 5:8 
128 8:29 23-5 0-2076 18-7 
135 8-75 20-4 =0-1620 20-4 
145 9-40 34:0 0-1570 . 35-5 


160 10-36 9-0 00-1911 V7 





Number of specimens 541. 


The simplicity of Defennah has departed, but of the eight maxima only three are im- 
portant. The Qedet is again predominant, though it has not the monopoly shown at 
Defennah. The Daric has risen to the importance of the Stater. This may indicate that a 
conspicuous element of the trade of Naukratis was with ports on the Asiatic coast. As we 
shall see, at this period the Daric was unimportant over the rest of Egypt. The Necef appears 
to have a definite existence. 

11. The majority of the specimens on Petrie’s general list have forms Nos. 24-86, to 
which Petrie assigns the period Dyn. XXYVI to Roman times, and 37-45, assigned to Dyns. 
NNVI-AXNN. 

Of the varieties of form 36, Nos. 367-9 seem to be more nearly related to No. 87 and so 
have been included with it, forms 36-366 being included with 36, a comparatively unim- 
portant variation, as there are 901 specimens in the period of longer range and 418 in the 
other. The variations of 45: 452-9 seem to belong to earlier periods, and are not included. 

In Fig. 14 is given the curve for forms 867-450; the elements of the analysis are as 
follows: 





TasLe VIII. Particulars of Analysis, Dyns. XXVI-XXX., 








Maxima. 

Grains. Grammes. k h Percentage. 
118 7-65, 4-00-1665 | 53 
128 829 180 0-2262 183 
137 889 37:5 O-1715 50-3 
147 9-53 17-00-2040 19-2 
156 10-11 6-0-2003 | 6-9 





Number of specimens 412. 


The Stater now shows an absolute majority over all the rest. The Qedet and the Daric 
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are about equal. It is interesting to note that the popularity of the Stater is shown, not at 
the Greek city Daphnae=Defennah, but elsewhere. 


12. Of Forms 24-366, assigned by Petrie to the period Dyn. XXVI to Roman times, 
there are, omitting the smaller weights, 885 specimens. Their greater frequency of occur- 


rence points to their being on the whole of later date than the last, so probably the majority 
come after Dyn. XXVI. 


Fig. 16 gives the curve, and the elements of the Probability curves are as follows: 


TasLe IX. Particulars of Analysis. Dyn. XXVI to Roman Times. 











Maxima. 
Grains. Grammes. k h Percentage. 
89 (178) (11-53) 6-5 00-1465 46 
103 (206) (13-34) 65 0-2686 . 27 
109 (218) = (14:12) 95 0-2683 3:8 
117 7-59 6-4 0-1896 | 3-6 
125 8-10 90 0-2044 46 
135-5 8-78 61:5 0-1774 37-1 
146 9-46 56-50-2523 | 24-0 
153 9-91 33:3. 0-2296 15-5 
160 10-36 9-8 0-2521 41 





Number of specimens 835. 


Here the predominating standard is the Stater, accounting for over one-third of the 
specimens. The lower value of the Qedet accounts for under one-quarter, the standard at 
158 gn., which is here regarded as the higher Qedet, amounts to nearly one-sixth, the other 
standards are negligible. No locality is stated for the great majority of the specimens dis- 
cussed in sections 11 and 12; most of them were obtained by purchase and they probably 
come from all parts of Egypt. 

As during Dyns. XXVI-XXX the first-named was the time when trade most flourished, 
it is probable that a majority of the specimens date from then, so we should expect a general 
resemblance in the distribution to that of Defennah. Again, the period Dyn. XXVI to 
Roman times is coterminous with the existence of Naukratis, and the distribution curves 
of these should therefore correspond. Figs. 13 and 14 on the one hand, and Figs. 15 and 16 
on the other, should be comparable. There are certain resemblances. In the former pair 
there are practically no specimens with units of value below 120 gn. (1.e., over the Khoirine, 
the Beqa, the Sela, and the Peyem ranges). In the latter pair there is a certain amount of 
resemblance over the same range. But above it, whereas at Defennah the Qedet is decidedly 
predominant, with the Stater second, for the rest of Egypt during Dyns. XXVI-XXX the 
proportions are reversed. At Defennah the Daric is of minor importance, for the rest it is 
nearly equal to the Qedet. At Defennah the small percentage of Necef centres on 160 gn., 
for the rest it centres on 156 gn. 

At Naukratis the Qedet is definitely predominant, and though the Stater takes 
second place, the Daric is also conspicuous. For the rest of Egypt for the period 
Dyn. XXVI to Roman times the Qedet, whilst important, takes definitely second place 
to the Stater, and the Daric is negligible. Both have a small maximum at 160 gn. in the 
Necef range. 

A definite cleavage between the weight standards for the Delta area and the rest of Egypt 
becomes apparent. It seems that the antiquarian zeal of the Saite kingdom for indigenous 
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standards was unable to overcome the preference for an extraneous standard at any great 


distance from the capital. 


13. In Table X the results of the foregoing analysis are summarized. 


TaBLE X. Summary of Analysis. 





Petrie’s 
































XXVI- XX VI-Roman. 
Limits. I-IV. V,VI. XII, XVIII. XN-XXV. Defennah. XXX. , Naukratis. Forms 24-366. 
Forms 
367-150. 
Max. Max. Max. Max. °4 Mar. °, Max. °) Max. % ‘Max. 4 | Maz. % 
113gn. ll4 . 
Peyem (7-39) 117, ; 117 3-6 
(7-59) 118 9-2 118 53. 118 58 (7.59) 
» 124 (7:65) (7-65) (7-65) . 
125 (8-04) 125 4-6 
126-5 15-2 (8-10) 
(8-20) 127 168 127 5:8 
128 (8-23) (8-23) 128 183 128 18-7 
(8-29) . (8-29) (8-29) 
132-7 132-5 7 
(8-59) 133 12-1 
Stater 135 34-7 (8-62) 135 20-8 135:°5 37-1 
(8°75) (8°75) (8-78) 
1386 27:3 
137-5 (8-81) 137 50-3 
138 (8°89) 
. (3-96) 141 9-0" 
Qedet 144 l4t 144 11-9 (9-14) 145 35-5 
' (9-33) (9°33) 146 = (9-33) 146-5 56-0 (9-40) 146 24-0 
(9-46) (9-49) 147 19-2 (9-46) 
: (9°53) 
151 54. 151 11-0 
152-4 - —_ _ __ (978) (9-78) 
153 | i 153 15-5 
(9-91) : 156 «6-9 . (9°92) 
159 159 3-8 (10-11) ; 
Necef (10-30) (10-30) 160) 7-7, 160 41 
163) 3-1; 163 6-0 (10-36) ' (10-36) 
168 De ee (10:56) (10-56) ; 
177 6-2 Vi7 2-4 
Khoirine (11-48) (11-48) 178 4-6 
182. 12-5 (11-53) 
Iss ___ (11-80) Sse ; 
190 
(12-31) 192. 8-1 197 4-0 
Beqa 200 (12-45) (12-76) 
(12:96) 206 , 
(13-34) 208 11-5 | 206 2.7 
210 210 (13-49) = | (13-34) 
(13 61) 216 «dl, 
Sela 218 16-5 (14-00) 218 3:8 
(14-12 222. 13:0 222 4-9 (14-12) 
228 (14-38) (14-38) 





Maxima in grains. Figures in brackets below are equivalents in grammes. Principal maxima in italic type. 


The evidence for the existence of a standard in the range of the Peyem is distinctly un- 
certain. The curves for the periods of Dyns. I-IV and V-VI show a long level line in that 
region, and with such inadequate numbers of specimens may be merely a general spread of 
the Bega and the Daric. The maximum at 124 gn. in Dyn. NII almost certainly represents 
the Daric slightly misplaced by adequate numbers. The Peyem is definitely absent in 
Dyn. XVIII, yet in Dyns. XN-NXYV there is a clear maximum when inferred specimens are 
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added, contradicted by the curve for assigned specimens only, which has an absolute blank 
in that range. It is absent at Defennah, and its presence at Naukratis and for the rest of 
Egypt subsequently to Dyn. XXYV, as shown in Figs. 14, 15, and 16, may possibly be cases 
of fictitious maxima at the end of the bases of large maxima. 

On the whole, the evidence is in favour of its real existence in pre-Hyksos days. In Fig. 4, 
where all specimens of that period are combined, there is a definite maximum in that range. 






FIG. 13. MAX. III 127 136 146: 163 GN. 
ie (7:19) (823) (88!) (9-49 (10 S8)EM 
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og AIX wx AQKi§ AQ w UH te : : << ‘Te e9 
8O0GN. 930 100 NO 120 I3O 140 I50 160 170 
Fig. 13. Distribution Curve of Unit. Defennah. Range of step two grains. All specimens. Weights, 
observations, probability curves, as for Fig. 5. 
Fig. 14. Ditto. Dyns. XXVI-XXX. All with Petrie’s forms Nos. 367-450, excluding those with ratios 
one-third or less. As above. 


In post-Hyksos days the most definite evidence is its maximum in the black quartzose 
specimens (Fig. 11). These seem to be a definite entity during Dyns. NN-XXV. 

There is evidence of a standard in the Peyem range, though only to a very minor degree, 
in the curve for Sumerian weights of the period of about 2000 B.c.,' so it may have been 
introduced into Hgypt from some intermediate place. 

The Daric is in evidence even in Predynastic times, entering probably towards the end of 
that period. During Dyns. I-VI it is second in importance only to the Beqa, but it loses 
ground during Dyn. XII. The variation apparent in its value may be due merely to the 
imadequacy of the data. 


1 Anc. Egypt, Dec. 1935, pp. 89-91. 
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During Dyn. XVIII it is overshadowed by the Stater, but is second in importance. In 
Dyns. XX-XXYV it resumes a slight priority again, to be replaced in Dyn. XXVI by the 


MAX 885 985 108 II8 {28 135 145 160 GN. 
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¥ v ‘ ¥ ¥ v v 
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MAX. 89 103 109 II7 125 1355 146 153 160 GN. 
. (576) (667) (706) (759) (810) (878) (9-48) (93) (10:36) GM. 


FIG.16. 
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veal eae "> >< 21 es ~ : : . z 
80GN. 90 100 0 120 130 140 150 160 170 
Fic. 15. Distribution Curve of Unit. Naukratis. Range of step two grains. All specimens. Weights, 

observations, probability curves, as for Fig. 5. 


Fic. 16. Ditto. Dyn. XXVI to Roman Period. All with Petrie’s forms Nos. 24-366, excluding those with 
ratios one-third or less. As above. 






Qedet in the Delta area, by the Stater elsewhere. From Dyn. XXVI onwards the Daric is 
never of importance except at Naukratis. 
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The evidence is against the StrarErR having been present in Egypt during the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, but in Dyn. XVIII, it, with the Duck and Barrel form weights, marks the effect 
of the foreign influences of the Hyksos period. It is the decidedly predominant standard of 
Dyn. XVIII, and though it loses ground during the period of the Dyns. XX-XXY, it sub- 
sequently advances once more to predominance everywhere except in the Delta area, where 
it is subordinate to the Qedet. Its presence and importance are unconnected with Greek 
influence. It was introduced centuries before the latter existed, and actually at the places 
where it was strongest, at Defennah and Naukratis, the Stater standard was of lesser impor- 
tance, being overshadowed by the Qedet, whereas the former was markedly most prevalent 
over other parts of Egypt. 

The Stater was present as a standard in Sumer at least as early as 2000 B.c.,} so some 
evidence of its presence might be obtainable in Palestine. Petrie gives a list of 170 weights 
found at Gezer by Macalister, but only 30 of these are assigned to Dyn XVIII or earlier, a 
number quite insufficient for analysis. So far as they go, they show a grouping in the Daric 
and another low down in the Necef range. 

The QepEr appears to have arisen early in the Old Kingdom, and during that period two 
values are present which persisted, one varying about 145 gn., the other about 152 gn.; the 
former was usually the more important. During Dyn. XVI this lower-valued Qedet assumed 
decided predominance in the Delta area, though contemporaneously elsewhere it takes second 
place. Possibly where the Saite kingdom with its strongly anti-foreign and archaistic 
tendencies had a prevailing influence, it was able to secure adhesion to the native standard, 
but failed to alter the customs of the remainder of Egypt. 

The evidence for the Necer is uncertain. There is a maximum at 159 gn. during Dyns. 
I-IV, and during Dyns. V and VI there is one at 153 gn. and slight evidence of one at 163 gn. ; 
during Dyn. XII there is practically no evidence of a maximum in this range. During Dyn. 
XVIII there is a small maximum at 151 gn. and a smaller one at 159 gn.; but these may 
easily be cases of fictitious maxima near large ones. During Dyns. XN~XXYV there is a small 
maximum at 160 gn., as also at Defennah, but it is absent for the rest of Egypt during Dyns. 
XXVI-XXX (forms 867-450). For the period Dyn. XXVI to Roman times there is a small 
maximum at 160 gn., again an inconspicuous ripple at the base of a high peak. It is only at 
Naukratis that there seems definite evidence of a standard (at 160 gn.) in the range of the 
Necef. It would be curious if a standard should then be resurrected after burial since the 
IV Dynasty. The early existence of the Necef in Egypt must be considered very doubtful, 
and a late foreign introduction is a possibility. 

The Kuorrine is definitely not indicated before Dyn XVIII (unless the minor maximum 
at 190 gn. in Dyn. XII is to be regarded as the beginning of the Khoirine), but then. if only 
as a minor standard, it seems quite clear that it existed. This standard also presumably came 
in with the Hyksos. It is still present amongst the many maxima of Dyns. XN-XXV, 
though only to the extent of about 6 per cent. It is entirely absent from Defennah and the 
period of the forms 367-450, but there is a negligible indication of it at Naukratis and during 
the period of the forms 24-366. 

The Brga is certainly the oldest standard in Egypt, going back to the earliest times. 
During Dyns. I-VI it is predominant, but only slightly so, over the Daric. In the Middle 
Kingdom the predominance becomes decided, to disappear entirely during Dyn. XVIII. 

During predynastic times its value was definitely lower than the Harappa (Indus) standard 
of 210 gn. A connexion between the two is therefore unlikely. During the earlier dynastic 
period its value, so far as the meagre evidence goes, appears to rise from 200 gn. through 

1 Anc. Egypt, loc. cit. 
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206 gn. up tu 210 gn. in Dyn. XII; at this point a lower standard at 190 gn. appears, unless 
this is really a Khotrine. 

In Dyns. XXN-NXV, the Beqa reappears in its duplicated form. the major at 208 gn., 
the minor at 192 gn., but only occupies fourth place. ‘The simultaneous presence ofa Khoirine 
at 177 en. establishes a duplication uf the Bega. and negatives the presence of the Khoirine 
in Dyn. XU. The Bega is detinitely absent at Defennah and for the period of the forms 
367-450, its apparent presence at Naukratis and for the period of forms 24-366 may be due 
merely to chance Variations, 

The Srna shows no evidence of its presence during Dyns. I-XII, but it is quite definitely 
present with a value of 218 yn. during Dyn. XVIII. It is a matter of speculation whether 
this is a culmination of the tendency of the Beqa to rise, but the simultaneous presence 
during the next period of the two values of the Beqa and a Sela at 222 gn. is against such a 
view. If so, the Sela must also have been introduced during the Hyksos period, but if it is of 
foreign origin, that origin must be sought elsewhere than in Babylonia. From Dyn. XXVI 
onward it is present, if at all, to a negligible amount. 

14. It is evident that the ancient weight systems of Egypt were extremely confused and 
complex, even when judged by the lenient standards of antiquity. Numerous standards of 
both home and foreign origin were simultaneously in use, and the degree of variability was 
very marked. The data, particularly for the earlier periods, is insufficient for more than a 
tentative outline of the history of these standards, as it would appear that the usage of 
different parts of the country was not always uniform. 

‘The large accumulation of data by Petrie, however, makes it unlikely that any important 
element is absent, though it may be difticult to disentangle the ravelled skein. The course 
of the history of the weight standards of Egypt, with this careat, appears to have been some- 
what as follows: 

In the very earhest times the Beqa, of lower value than, and unrelated to, the Mohenjo- 
Daro standard, makes its appearance, and at the end of predynastic times the Daric is 
introduced. ‘These two standards continue in principal use during Dyns. I-VI, but the 
Qedet with two values and probably the Peyent arise, if the latter is not an introduction. 
The presence ofa Necef is doubtful. During Dyn. XIT the Beqa resumes predominance, but 
in addition to the higher value there is also a minor lower value. During the Hyksos period 
the Stater, the NKhoirine, and the Sela are introduced, the first becoming the predominant 
standard during Dyn. XVIII, whilst the Beqa and Peyem disappear. This state of things 
continues through the next dynasty. During Dyns. XN~NXY there ts a period of confusion, 
with a tendency to revert to pre-Hyksos standards. No less than 10 standards are present, 
mostly of much the same importance. 

In Dyn, NAVI and later, a division of usage between the Delta area and the rest of Egypt 
comes into view. Inthe Delta area the Qedet is decidedly predominant, whereas in the rest 
of Egypt the Stater becomes more conspicuous than ever, though the Qedet is more prevalent 
than in previous periods. All the other standards become of negligible importance, except 
that at Naukratis the Darie is largely used. 

The Ihoirine is important only during Dyn. XVIII, the Sela only during Dyns. XVILI- 
NAY. ‘The Peyem may have been in evidence during Dyns. I-VI; it only appears again 
during the period of confusion of Dyns. NN-XNYV. The Necef is never of importance, and 
only at Naukratis is the evidence of its existence definite. 

Tn conclusion, I desire to thank Mr. F. G. Skinner for permission to make use of the results 
of his researches and Professor $. R. K. Glanville for his ever-ready assistance in obtaining 
information. 


THE GENDER OF TENS AND HUNDREDS IN LATE 
EGYPTIAN 
By JAROSLAV CERNY 


Ix Erman’s Neudgyptische Grammatik (2nd. ed.), § 244, Amin. 2. we read the following 
statement: ‘Interessant ist, worauf auch wet! “zwei Hundert” fubrt. dass die Hunderter 
weiblichen Geschlechts sind, wihrend die Zehner miinnlich aa ah es andere 
700 Stick Holz” P. Mallet, 6, 4; ) }y8°00. FS 1S nn FF “(and) andere 50 
Schetiel Kohlen” ibid. 6, 4.’ 

The statement is correct as far as it goos, but the two examples chosen do not prove what 
they are intended to pruve, at least not as simply as Erman‘s words would make us believe, 
the first example being contradicted by sucha passage as YZ Bye 100 deben’, Ostr. 
Berlin 10610, 2,° the second by < nee Hee ‘these 30 chapters’, Amenemope, 27, 7, 
an example quoted by Erman himself in op. cit., § 247. However, closer inquiry shows how 
this apparent discrepancy is to be explained. 

That tens are of the masculine, and hundreds of the feminine gender is shown by the 
combined evidence of Middle (and Old) Egyptian and Coptic. Sethe’s investigations on the 
subject* are well known, but for convenience sake they may be resumed here: 

10 has both masculine and feminine forms: mdi (*médew > asst) and mdt (*médet > 
SSHTE), 

20 looks like a feminine dual: dbty (*debsétey > ssoyoot: swt), perhaps from a lost 
substantive db¢ ‘ten’. . 

30, mths > s#aah is a masculine substantive formed by means of the prefix m from the 
stem ¢b;. 

40, hm(?) > gave is a word of unknown ctymology. 

The numerals from 50 to 90 are masculine plurals of corresponding units: 50 *driwiew > 
*ddilew > Tasoy ; 60 *seisciew > ce; TO *sefhciew > upeye; SO *hmeniew > gasene: 
Sesame; 90 *pesdeiew > nectTaroy. 

100 is a feminine substantive probably to be read sé (*sct > age; 200 (dual) *sétei > 
WHT), plural {8 (Pyr., 4080). 


we 8 


As far as Late Evyptian its concerned, its usual construction numeral +--+ substantive 
can never betray the gender of tens, for if the detinite article (or a demonstrative or posses- 
sive pronoun, or the adjective ky ‘other’, which are all syntactically equivalent to the 
detinite article) 1s pretixed to this construction. it agrees in gender not with the numeral but 
with the substantive numbered. Cf. the following examples: 

Ot ca ‘these 30 chapters’, Amenemope, 27, ye 
An VOW 


ee un Je NL sek {50 other ships’, Wenamiin, 2.1 (br is fean., cf. Anast. 4, 6,11). 
ALAR a tl {> Shis 67 years’, Mar., dbyd., 1. 35, 23° = Rougé, Inserr. higrogl., 159, 2: 


? 
1 [This is not correct; uxt only is attested. J.C] * Read = X14 
% Published in Hierat. Pap. Berlin, ut, Pl. xxxviii. 
4 ZAS 47 (1910), 1-41; Von Zahlen und Zahbvorten, passim. 
® Quoted by Sethe, Von Zahlen u. Zahlworten, 55. 
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So, too, with the numerals 100 and 200: 
Ye We ‘the 100 deben’, Ostr. Berlin 10610, 2. 
en ms ce ey ‘these 150 deben’, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10383, 2, 2.1 


DO en men 

KBr e dee: }) 4 ‘the 200 thbst’, Pap. Harris 500, rs., 2, 12 (thbst is masculine). 

If the definite article agreed in gender with the hundreds, it ought to be in the feminine in 
these examples. 

But with numerals from 300 onwards the definite article (or its equivalent) is in the 
feminine: 

Beeson lil | VS ‘the 865 gods’, Pap. Turin, P.-R. 137, 3 (quoted by Gunn, JEA 3, 
281). 

Reece nnn wi | ‘the 377 gods’, Pap. Chester-Beatty V, vs., 5, 1 (I owe this example 
to Dr. Gardiner). 
Asc t F De we 402 khar e Hats on prem -R., qe 10. 


= a 108 co di, ,, ‘the 550 deben of copper’, Pap. Turin, unpubl. continuation of 


P.-R. 133, 10.3 


e920 


ese [= > 129), ;, ‘the 600 deben of copper’, abid., 15. 


hd 
1 WE | Sother 700 (pieces of) wood’, Mallet, 6, 1. 

Here the gender of the hundreds clearly determines that of the definite article and of 
the adjective ky. This fact may seem strange at first sight, but proves to be quite natural 
on closer consideration. For the numerals ¢&%, °&s¢ ete. themselves are a construction 
which is surely to be read as 3 St, 4 st ete., ‘3 hundreds’, ‘4 hundreds’, ete., 3, 4, etc. being 
masculines, as stillin Coptic, where we find (Sa‘idic) westtt-uwe for 300 and ¢toy-we for 
400. Now in such cases in Late Egyptian the definite article agrees in gender with the sub- 
stantive, contre ast YEN! | fa ‘the six carpenters’, Botti-Peet, Giornale, Pl. 58, 6, 


with %1));] 2 = ‘the 4 kite of gold’, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10054, 1, 12; 411) mito | ‘the 


7 Hathors’, d’Orb.,9,8. When wereplace the substantive reckoned by the numeral ‘hundred’ 
(St), which is feminine, the definite article must agree with it and be always in the feminine. 
This did not apply, as we saw, to 200, which is not a construction, but a single word (dual). 

There are, however, two passages in which numerals higher than 200 seem to be accom- 
panied by the masculine definite article, but both these exceptions are only apparent. 

The first passage is Pap. Harris 500, rs., 2, 4: YOUN Reto} A= ‘the 500 thbst’ 
quoted by Sethe. This is also Gardiner’s reading,’ but he covers the numeral *¢. with hatch- 
ing and accompanies it with a query, adding, moreover, the following note: ‘Much confused, 
and not really like 500 in 2, 7 (end). Still Maspero, followed by Peet, was doubtless right 
in reading thus. In any case, ¢¢ must be emended as [correctly given}? in 2, 12; 200 soldiers 
cannot be put into 500 baskets.’ It seemed therefore possible that the eerie had wrongly 
written 500, leaving the correct masculine article for the 200 which he should have written. 

? Published by Pect, Tomb-Robberies, Pl. xxii. 

2 The ff is written twice owing to a confusion of two possible constructions: meee oft ; iy and 
cen eta 
Sireeealls 

3 T owe the knowledve of this text to Dr. Gardiner. 

4 Published by Peet, Tomb- Robberies, Pl. vi. 

5 Ton Zuhlen und Zahlworten, 55. 

" Late-Egn. Stories, pp. 83 and 83 a. 7 Words in square brackets are mine. 
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But when I examined the published photograph! I became convinced that the numeral, 
though a little damaged, was nevertheless certainly <3 thus made: sae The seribe first 


made two vertical strokes, but did not prolong the second stroke at once into the necessary 
tail. He paused and then added the tail by a new stroke of his reed. In doing this the top of 
the tail began too far to the right of the bottom of the second vertical stroke. 

The second instance is Pap. Brit. Mus. 10383, 2, 3,2 where Peet reads YJ e0n MRE 
i, ;, these 222 deben of copper’, but adds %¢ is also possible’. I myself, while tran- 
scribing the papyrus years ago, read 3<8, but the form seemed suspect to me and I made the 
following facsimile of it in my note-book: _ . In view of the above considerations I 
now believe that the reading ¢¢ is the only possible one and that the sign has been made by 
the scribe in two strokes exactly in the same way as the 200 in Pap. Harris 500, vs., 2, 4, 
discussed above. 

In conclusion we may therefore say that the definite article (or its equivalent) can never 


show the gender of tens, but does sometimes show the feminine gender of the word 8st 
‘hundred’. 


1 Hierat. Pap. B.M., u, Pl. xlvii. 
2 Peet, op. cit., Pl. xxii. 


TWO PUZZLES OF RAMESSIDE HIERATIC 
By JAROSLAV CERNY 


I 


Is the oracle text of Pap. Brit. Mus. 108351 there is a passage containing a difficult word 
left untranscribed and untranslated by the editors. The passage (rt., 5-6) relates how a 
certain Petjauemdiamin, declared guilty of a theft by Amin, the god of his village Pekhenty, 
decided to appeal to another local Amin, Amiin of Teshenyt. The passage in question reads 
as follows: 


_ set mn 8 RVR eRe ll 9s.2! met. os 
tee teeee cn RIA TS eke Sie IS NUE TES INS ecsces toes ee ON 
TIRES 


The second puzzling word looks like g ¥} ny A according to a facsimile which I made of 


it in 1924 and which agrees in all essential points with those given by both Dawson and 
Blackman? The group evidently represents the name of an object of which the last sign is 
a determinative. Now this determinative can be only a =, without the dot, as often. The 
two signs preceding the determinative occur again as yy in Pap. Berlin P. 10494, 11,4 
where they are a certain >, of the proper name Amenhotep, and the whole expression is 
identical with @ 7) j,..07 G7» for which see Wb., 11, 195,17. The group of our papyrus is 
consequently to be transcribed thus: G5, and the translation of the passage 
modified as follows: 

Another time the farmer Petjauemdiamiin went before Amiin of Teshenyt, saying: ‘I am 
repugnant (2) to my own god; I will go to the other’, having taken five offering-loaves to his fore- 
court. 

Petjauemdiamiin therefore presented to Amin of Teshenyt five loaves, either as a bribe 
for the god or as a fee for the desired oracle. He deposited his loaves in the open court of the 


temple, probably on a stand or an offering-table similar to those erected in the forecourt of 
the temple of Amitin at Karnak.5 


II 
sie 
(1) In Berlin ostracon P. 10631, 9-10,° we read that there was given to a man — sen 
ee dll tee ; Ve lee a “rhs-cakes, 1: inr-plate; nit... 1’. The published transcription 


does not offer a satisfactory solution for the group read here nht, but as a matter of fact the 


1 Transcribed by Dawson, J£.A 11 (1925), 247-8 and Pls. xxxv—xxxviii; translated with commentary by 
IRCRDAD, ibid., 249-55. 
2 Another extremely difficult group. I would suggest the old perfective of a verb meaning * be repugnant’ 
or the hke. 
> Loc. cit.. Pl. xxxvi and p. 251. * Published by Gardiner, PSBA 31 (1909), 5-13. 
5 See for these Nelson in JAOS, 56, 232-6, 240. 
® Published Hierat. Pup. Berlin, 11, Pl. xxxvi. 
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reading is certain, except for the determinative, which in itself could be interpreted as either 


2 Oe ,, AS, however, the latter group is provided with a dot in the same document, line 
3 (twice), ,° , Seems more probable. 

There is sufficient evidence for inr-plates being receptacles or measures of rhs-cakes,* 
a proof that in the Berlin ostracon the words ‘nht...1’ are to be separated from what pre- 
cedes and taken as an expression consisting of a word nkt, another word the reading of which 
is doubtful, and the numeral 1.2. The word nhkt, unknown to the dictionaries, occurs again 
in Ostr. Cairo CCG 25624, col. IIT, 5: "33 — |, probably to be understood as* mht-jar of 
nht, 1’,and inan unpubl. ostracon in the Queen's College, Oxford, vs.,1:_, Jo.) wo ey 


oli resSkNi 
perhaps again ‘¢br-cakes (made) oft nkt, 2’. As to the meaning of the word, the only 
clue we have is its occurrence together with various kinds of food, especially bread, and 
its determinatives | and ,/,, which point to some material of bread-like nature, grain 
or fruit. 


The hieratic sign left untranscribed in the above passage from the Berlin ostracon occurs 
again in three other documents: 


(2) Ostr. Gardiner 61, 2: KS OF) ‘8 pswt-breads, t-bread ...1”. 


acsolilitt 


(3) ibid. 8: 2 OP eae, | ‘psbread 1, bread of barley ..., 
mht-jar of i33-bread 1’. 





(4) Ostr. Berlin 12635,9: | jn WO) lol Fe, f Tv ‘igd, mht-jar, 1; nht..... is 
(5) ibid., rs. 3 9 4, tp) and again 4: 9 Si AB) ‘ps-bread of barley ..... LV 
(6) abid., rs. 6 and again 7: , INANE Th. a LING Pi plaster... 1, 

(7) Ostr. Petrie 82, 5: 377, A\__7 ‘soft® bread, ...’. 


To judge from its position between the substantive designating a materialand the numeral, 
the most natural deduction would be that it is a measure. However, the ps appears to be 
some very large kind of loaf; it is always measured in pieces and these occur only in small 
quantities. And kd ‘gypsum, plaster’ is everywhere else measured in ‘sacks’ =. Moreover, 
a measure which would correspond to our sign is completely unknown. In these circum- 
stances the only other possibility seems more likely, namely that the sign expresses a word 
qualifying the preceding material and is an adjective or participle. Palaeographieally the 
sign satisfies the requirements of only a ® and this will probably be the right solution. 
For a $ so written is well attested in the meaning ‘living’ after names of animals, and in 
the meaning ‘fresh’ after tf ‘meat’ and bnr ‘dates’,? as well as in IS SF, 
Harris Pap., 56 a, 6 after sty-s? (a kind of flowers of fruit).8 What ‘fresh gypsum, plaster’ 


1 Ostr. Cairo, CCG 25624, II, 7. vs. 4; 25694, 4; Ostr. Brit. Mus. 5637 (publ. JE 12, Pls. xxxvii and 
xlii), vs. 3. 

2 The same conclusion may be drawn from the unpublished Ostr. Berlin 12635, 9, quoted below. 

: aw is probably better than the oe of the publication. 

4 The preposition “— being, as often, omitted before a substantive commencing with n. 

‘ AA as qualification of t-bread is found also Ostr. Gard. 133, vs. 15; Pap. Bibl. Nat. 206 b, 3 (= Spiegel- 
berg, Rechnungen aus d. Zeit Setis I, Pl. 6, 3) and is probably an abbreviation of 5 ae gn, ‘soft’, used e.g. 
of fat (Wb., v, 175, 15). 

® The equally suitable fe ‘one palm’ is out of the question, and for a the sign lacks the slanting stroke to 


the right. i asd, the usual expression for ‘fresh’ (e.g. fish), is naturally out of the question. 


7 For examples cf. I¥b., 1, 196, 4. 5. 5 Cf. the two words quoted by W’6., Iv, 350, 12. 
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would be Iam unable to tell,) but to speak of ‘living bread’ is not stranger than to speak of 
‘living meat’ or ‘living dates’ when neither the flesh of still living animals nor dates still 
on trees are meant. And if nht designates some kind of grain or fruit, which possibility can- 
not be excluded, ‘living dates’ affords an exact parallel. If 9. be the right reading of the 
sign, we must admit that in examples 1, 4, and 6 the measure is omitted (in 6 probably 4), 
in example 3 perhaps a numeral after ‘fresh bread of barley’. 


1M. Kuentz points out to me that kd ‘nk might be compared with French chaux vive (contrasted with 
chaux éteinte). 


MEPISMOZ ANAKEXOPHKOTON: AN ASPECT OF 
THE ROMAN OPPRESSION IN EGYPT 


By NAPHTALI LEWIS 


A NumBeEr of ostraca from Thebes and Syene-Elephantine record payments for a tax, the 
name of which is given only in the abbreviated form pepicpds dvax( ).1 A clue, long 
neglected, for the resolution of dvax( _) is contained in 5B 4838, in which we read éoyo(uev) 
avaxexw( ). There can hardly be any question that the abbreviations avax( ) and 
dvaxeyw( ) refer to the same tax, and that Tait’s resolution dvax(eywpynKdtwv)? is the 
indicated one. The significance of pepiopos dvaxeywpnkdtwy seems likewise clear: 1t must 
have been an extra tax levied in order to make up the deficits in revenue caused by persons 
who had fled their homes and defaulted their tax payments.? Such flight was called, in the 
language of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, dvaywpyors, and the fugitives, dvaxeywpykdres. 
In the present article, in addition to an analysis of our information on the tax, an attempt 
is made to reveal its place in the administrative policy of the Roman government during 
the first three centuries of Roman rule in Egypt. 

Flight from his dwelling-place (ia) to a sanctuary or to another town or village was 
from Pharaonic times the refuge of the Egyptian peasant from injustice and oppression.* 
But while in the Ptolemaic period these flights often partook of the nature of strikes, which 
ended with the return of the fugitive upon the removal of the injustice against which the 
flight was a protest,> under the increased and ever-increasing fiscal oppression which the 


1 A chronological list of these ostraca, together with the most important data contained in them, is given 

in the Table of Payments of Mepicpds ’Avaxeywpyxdrwr, p.71. In WO 556 and 564 the abbreviation is dva(_). 

Tait, Ostr. 1, p. 69, No. 37. Cf. also BL 1’, p. 49, s. No. 135. From an unedited ostracon Wilcken (WO 

1, p. 152) cites the extract in(ép) dvax( ) yo( ) Xd(paxos) (= SB 2081). Should we not read da(ép) 
avak(e)xo(pyxdrwy) (1, -xw-) Xa(paxos) ? 

3 So, too, the peprouds daépwv, it now seems clear (cf. P. Corn. p. 188; BL 1", pp. 67-8, s. No. 613), was 
‘an extra levy to make up deficiencies caused by the failure of dzopa: [paupers] to pay taxes’ (Grenfell and 
Hunt, cited by Wilcken, Archiv 4, 545). Johnson, Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian (Baltimore, 1936), 
546, 547, considers that pepiopos dzépwv was merely another name, used chiefly in the Fayyim, for the 
peptopos dvaxeywpnxdrwv, and accordingly identifies the two. This view seems to me untenable in the light 
of the evidence. In the first place, WO 613 which, as Johnson himself points out. attests the pepiopds dzépwv 
for Upper Egypt, is a receipt for payment of that tax by the same individual who in WO 612 pays his 
peptopds dvaxexwpnxdérwv for the same year. Moreover, dropo: were not necessarily dvaxexwpyxdzes. That 
many remained in their i8/a is implied in the dwépwv drevpérwv of P. Corn 24 (ef. infra, p. 65)—for if some 
dzopot were ‘unfindable’ because they had fled, the implication is that others could be found, 7.e., still 
remained in the village. Corroboration for this deduction is afforded by P. Lond. 911, a copy of a ypady 
amépwr, which has nothing to imply that the dopo had fled and everything to suggest that they were still 
living in the village and were duly registered (cf. 1. 2, xara{xe]xwpiopévor) and certified as dopo and unable 
to pay taxes. 

4 Cf. Kolonat, 73-4; F. von Woess, Dus Asylwesen Ayyptens in der Ptolemaerzeit (Mench. Beitr. 5. Heft 
[Miinchen, 1923]), 33-47. 

5 Cf., e.g., PSI v, 502 (25 
century B.c.); P. Teb. 1, 41 


7,6 B.c.); P. Strassb. m1, 111 (third century B.c.); BGU v1, 1245 (third or second 
(c. 119 B.c.) [and 26 (114 B.c.)}; and Aolonat, 74, 217. 
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Roman domination brought for the Egyptian people! these ‘strikes’ became definite 
departures, with no intention—and then no possibility, because of the impending punish- 
ment2—of return. Under the Romans fugitives became also more numerous, and flights 
more frequent and widespread. No longer the peasants alone, but the propertied middle- 
class, to escape the crushing liturgies whieh sapped their personal fortunes, also had recourse 
to this expedient.3 [pds 76 S0racbal pe empeévew ev 7H idia, Orws pr) peTavdorys yévwpar €K 
ris (Sfas, and similar formulae were used by liturgie official and peasant alike in their 
petitions for relief from their duties or for the remedy of a grievance.t e duyadedoopat, 
"Shall I take to fight 2° was a question frequently put to oracles.é 

It was not long before the headlong flight from the terror of the debtors’ prison, and the 
maltreatment which awaited those who fell hopelessly behind in their tax payments, had 
reached such proportions as to result in, or threaten to result in, the desertion of entire 
villages. Already Philo, writing under the first Emperors, describes the brutal treatment 
which the impoverished suffered at the hands of ruthless tax-collectors, their despairing 
flight. and the resultant depopulation of villages and towns.® In the reign of Nero we again 





1 Even -o0 ardent a champion of the policies of Augustus as the late T. Rice Holmes was willing to admit 
that “the rules drawn up by order of Augustus for the guidance of the official known as the idiologus.. . have 
been aptly called a timshed instrument of fiscal oppression’ (The Architect of the Roman Empire, 27 B.c.— 
Ap. Lt [Oxford, 1931], 16, citing H. Stuart Jones, Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy (Oxford, 1920], 15). 
Philo (ef. n. 6 below, § 163) expressly speaks of rapacious tax-collectors as Seovo7tKots wePapyotrres émTdypact. 

2 Cf. infra. p. 69. 

SCA BGU 1, 372 (= W.. Chr. 19; ap. 154), 1, 3-9, muvOdvou[al twas] ... [rv] ofkelay dz[ode]Aourevar ... érépous 
8é Acroup[yela]s tuvas e[xduydrras] da 77v [r]orve wepi adrovs dobdveray ev adAodamH Ere Kat viv SiarpetPew doPw trav 
yeroperwy zapartixe poypla|dar; P. Lond. 11, 342 (a.p. 185) (see p. 68, n. 7); P. Gen. 37 (= W., Chr. 400; a.v. 
186). 6-1, and BGT vi, 1566 (between a.v. 198 and 209), 7~12 (for texts see p. 70, 0.5); BGU 1, 159 (= W., 
Chr. 409 5 A.D.2 16), 3-5, dvad[o8év70]s pou ets dn[poo|iLa]y Aecroupyiav Baputarny ova, dnéar[n |p THs Kens ob duvdpevos 
brootivat 76 fupas ris Aecrovpyias. Cf. also P. Oslo 79, and P. Grauxa (p. 65, n. 2). Tax-farmers (who 
assumed their oftice purely voluntarily by bidding for the contract), it appears from P. Oxy. 1, 44(= W., Chr. 
275: lute first century a.b.), were also ready to flee rather than resume a collection which previously had 
brought them deficits and financial loss. 

How scrious the Joss sustained by the holder of a liturgic office miyht be is particularly well shown by 
CPR 20 (= W., Chr, 402; a,b. 250) in which a man who not very long before had completed a term of office 
as xoojr7s, and had used up a great part of his wealth in the fulfilment of his duties, offers to cede two-thirds 
of his remainine property rather than have his son named to the same office. Other noteworthy cases are: 
P. Flor. 1, 91 (A.D. 146, 7), 6-7, where a liturzic official has to mortgage part of his property to meet expenses ; 
P. Fay. 106 (= W.. Chr. 395; a.p. 140), 9-15, dxO[eis cfs exe]ripnow ... ev rH xpleta] movodperos eénobéryaa 
(cf. p. 66. n. 1): and P. Oxy. m1, 487 (= M., Chr. 322; a.p. 156), 10-12, enod re xaraBapn§é[v]ros ev rats 
Acroupyiats Kat xpacdarou (1. -xpe-) yevopevov. 

* Cf. Kolonat, 205-6; W. Gr, 324, 355; and the folowing documents (infer al.): P. Fay. 296 (a.p. 118); 
P. Flor. 1, 91 (146/7), 17-19; P. Teb. 1, 439 (151); P. Oxy. mm, 487 (= M., Chr. 322; 156), 15-18; P. Lond. 
In, 924. p. 134 (187,8), 18-19; P. Oxy. v1, $99 (200), 14; P. Cattaoui m (= SB4284; 207), 10, 14-15; P. Gen. 
16 (= W.. Chr. 354; 207), 17-18. 

® P. Oxy. xu, 1477 (<= Select Papyri 1, 195). 15. The papyrus contains a list of questions ‘apparently 
intended to cover the principal subjects on which people were accustomed to appeal to the gods for in- 
formation’ (Grenfell and Hunt, introduction to 1477). P. Oxy. 1477 was written about the time of Diocletian, 
but the questions contained in the list must naturally have been current for some time. 

§ De speeialibus legibus ut, 30 (edd. L. Cohn and P. Wendland, Vol. v [Berlin, 1906], pp. 194-5, §§ 159-63). 
§ 150, xpuiny sts exAopyeds ddpwv taxbeis Tap’ Hiv, éredy tives THY Sogartwv odeirew dia weviay eduyov déer Tipwpiwv 
arnxeator, yvvaca ToUrwr Kal Téxva Kal yoreis Kal THY GAAnY yeveay arayaywr mpos Biar, TuaTwY Kal mpommAanilwy rat 
mdoas atklas aixrgoperos, & @ Tor dtyovra pprdowow 7 Ta rep exetvov KaTabdow ovdérepov Surduevor, 76 per Gre 
Hyvoour, To 6’ drt oby Arrov tod dvydetos anépws elyor, ov mpoTepov dviKer 7} Bacdvos Kat otpeBras 7a owpara KaTa- 
Teron droKreiva Kexawoupynperats (dats Pardrov. 16U—the tortures imposed. 161—suicide of sensitive onlookers 
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hear of depopulations. P. Graux 2 (= SB 7462; Select Papyri 11, 281) is a draft of a petition 
to the Prefect of Egypt, Ti. Claudius Balbillus (Prefect, c. a.p. 55-9) from the collectors of 
the poll-tax (apdxropes Aaoypadias) of the villages of Philadelphia, Bakchias, Nestou 
Epoikion, Soknopaiou Nesos, Philopator, and Hiera Nesos in the Arsinoite Nome. The 
praktores ask the Prefect to grant them a deferment! of their payments until their case can 
be examined by him at the assize of the nome (with a view to a revision downward of the 
total amount of revenue which they must pay in), pleading that (they are short of the 
amount for which they contracted, since) ‘the formerly large number of inhabitants in the 
aforementioned villages has now fallen to a few, some having fled in poverty, others having 
died without heirs-at-law, and for this reason we are in danger, because of the general im- 
poverishment (of the remaining inhabitants), of having to abandon the collectorship’.2, Even 
allowing for the fact that the praktores, in their effort to obtain relief, would paint as black 
a picture as possible of the situation they faced, the decrease in the population must still 
have been considerable. For one of the villages concerned, Philadelphia, we known from P. 
Corn. 24 that the number ‘of poor people who fled in the first year of Nero (a.p. 54/5) and 
whose whereabouts are unknown’ (aparov (€rous) arépwv avevpérwv), was 44; and this 
number undoubtedly increased considerably in the years immediately following. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we cannot at present estimate the importance of this figure, since we 
do not know the total population of Philadelphia at this period.? 


who could not bear the sight of these tortures. 162, of 8€ pi) SBdcartes Eavtods Saxpyjoacbar, xabdrep ev tats Tav 
KMjpwv embixaclas, Kara aTotxov Hyovro of dd Tob yévous mparot Kal per” adrods Sevtépor Kal rpitoe expe THv baTdTwy 
kal dadre pndels Aounds ety Tav ovyyerar, 3€Baure 76 KaKdv Kal emi Tots yerTravTas, éoTt 8 Gre Kal emi Kwpas Kai TOAES, 
al raxéws epnpoe Kal xeval Trav oikntépww eyévorzo perariatapérwr Kal oxedarvupevan évda AjceoGat mpoceddxwv. 163, 
AM? obdev tows Oavpaarev et dopodroyias Evexa BapBapor ras duces, Hucpou wadelas dyevoror, SeavotiKots weBapxoivres 
émrdypact, tods eryotous dvarpdrrovat Sacpods ob pdvov ex THY obaiwy GAAG Kal ex TaY cwpdrwv dxpt Kai puxis Tos 
Kwduvous émipépovtes U7ép Erépwv Erepars. 

The last sentence recalls the famous reply which Tiberius is said to have sent the Prefect of Egypt. when 
the latter paid in more revenue than had been called for, xe‘peoOai pov 7a mpéBara, GW ovx dzogtpecbar Bovdopac 
(Dio Cassius lvii, 10.5). Do we hear an echo of Philo’s words in the Edict of Ti. Julius Alexander (OGIS m, 
669, 16), tva af mpdgers 7Hv Saveiwy ex Trav trapydvrew dat Kal wi éx Tay cwpdtwv? For other devices to which 
rapacious tax-collectors resorted, see Princeton Pap. A.M. 8931 (middle second century s.D.), published 
with commentary by O. W. Reinmuth, Classical Philology 31 (1936), 146-62. 

1 emoyeiv péxpt tis offs Sayvdcews (1. 19) is not ‘quwil attende ta décision’ (Henne), or ‘and await your 
decision’ (Hunt and Edgar), but ‘that he grant us a postponement of our payments until your decision’. 
Similar phrases occur in PSI 1, 103, 15-16 and BGU 1, 599 (=W., Chr. 363), 4-5 (both second century s.D.), 
where the meaning of ézéxew is clearly ‘to defer the payment of taxes’. Cif. also infra, p. 67. n. 6, and p. 74. 

2 LI. 7-13, dad résv Eurpocbev rodvarvdpovrrwr ev rais mpoxetperacs Kwpars, vuret KaTHVTNGAY Eis dALyous, ba Td TOUS 
pev dvaxexwpnxévat drépous, rods 8é rereAeuTnKE[var] pi) Exovras dyxtareis, Kai Sia TobTo K[w]dvrevew Huds du’ acGeverav 
mpodtre[ tv] TI mpaxropetay. 

*Aobévera = ‘economic exhaustion’: cf. W.. Gr. 355, W., Chr. 395, 15 n. Does apodctetv tiv zpaxropetav 
imply flight? Cf. Henne, 204; V. Martin. Munch. Beitr. 19 (Munich, 1934), 149. 

3 T must note here, against Henne and Wilcken, that P. Graux 1 (= SB 7461; a.p. 45) has no bearing 
on the question of dvaydpyas, and therefore must not be associated with the documents just discussed. 
P. Graux 1 is a letter to the strategos of the Herakleopolite Nome. probably from the strategos of the neigh- 
bouring Arsinoite Nome, who writes (Il. 3-10), mpoanrger por Nepeods, mpdxrwp Aaloylpadias nbpys DradedAdetas, 
Aléy]wr dvépara elvac &v raw Kwpats Tob bad o€ vopod ddeidorra Aaoypadiay. 86 epwrd oé ovrzeuwar Twas adrau, 
Ors ra dderdpeva adrar etampaxbye Kal xwpyon eis TO Snudorov, ‘Nemesis, the collector of the poll-tax of Phila- 
delphia, has come to me with the report that there are persons (from Philadelphia) in certain of the villages 
of the nome under your jurisdiction who owe their poll-tax. I therefore request you to send some (guards) 
with him, so that the taxes owing may be exacted by him and go to the fisc.”. Henne, in his commentary 
(p. 195), points out that it is not stated that the inhabitants of Philadelphia in question had fled to the 
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In another papyrus of the first century (St. Pal. xxi, 33; provenience unknown), a son 
writes to his father (ll. 7-12), yetrwoxe 5é, wdrep, Ste 7oAA} Ovijois yéyover evOdde éd’ 
€rovs Kat of mAcloves TOY wap’ judy avexwpryfoar, ‘and know, father, that there have 
been many deaths here this year, and most of our people have fled’. P. Berl. Lethgabe I, 7 
(Dee. 1, a.D. 162) is a list of peasant cultivators of Lagis and Trikomia (two small villages 
in the Arsinoite Nome), named, in view of the approaching sowing season, to work certain 
parcels of land ‘in place of fugitive and impoverished persons’ (dv7i dvaxeywpnKorwy Kat 
é€nabernxdérwv)! numbering 14 and 3 respectively. In all probability, most, if not all, of the 
fugitives had tied since the last harvest (May), at the end of which they had found themselves 
with a crop which did not suffice to meet their tax obligations ; by the same token, the three 
é€nobevnxdres Would be those persons who had stayed and paid their taxes, but were im- 
poverished thereby. Certain of the carbonized papyri from Thmouis tell us of the desertion, 
in the reign of Mareus Aurelius,? of a number of villages in the Mendesian Nome of the Delta: 
we hear of populations reduced in a comparatively short time® from 128 to a few, from 85 
to 10 and then to 2, from 54 to 4 and then to 0!! And other papyri, some thirty years later 
in date, testify to a not dissimilar state of affairs in other parts of the country. In P. Oxy. 
iv, 705, mr (=W., Chr. 407; ap. 202), addressed to Septimius Severus and Caracalla, we 
read (Il. 69-74), n@pal twes rod "O€upvyxettov vopod . . . of[d]8pa eénobévycay evoxAovpevar 
ind TOV Kat Eros AetToupyiwv . . . KWOvvEevouai Te . . . THY BueTEepav Hv ayempynrov Kata- 
Aureiv, ‘certain villages of the Oxyrhynchite Nome... have been utterly exhausted by 
the burdensome demands of the annual liturgies .. . and your [t.e., the State] land runs the 
risk of being left uncultivated’. P. Cattaoni m (=SB 4284; a.p. 207) is a petition to the 
strategos wapa t&v Selvav tov KE Kal 7[G]v Aoumdv Sypociwy yewpyav Kobpns Loxvorraiov 
Nyjoov (Il. 2-6). The petitioners assert that they returned to their é5¢a and to the cultivation 
vf their fields under the amnesty decreed by Septimius Severus and Caracalla during their 
visit to Egypt (a.p. 202), and complain that they are now being disturbed in their cultiva- 
Herakleopolite Nome to avoid paying their taxes, but he assumes that this isso. (Wilcken, Archiv 8, 311, 
ayrees.) But to read this implication into the text is entirely unwarranted. It was not in the least unusual 
for a person with a fixed residence in one village to be employed elsewhere. Neither the fact that the praktor 
of Philadelphia goes into the Herakleopolite Nome to collect from fellow villagers there, nor the request 
for a (police) escort to accompany him, can be taken as an indication that the circumstances in the present 
case were different. That this was, on the contrary, the usual procedure of collection from persons who 
happened to be away from their (8éa, is abundantly clear from P. Teb. u, 391 (a.p. 99), in which the four 
mpdxropes Aaoypadias of Tebtynis ayree to divide the work of collection as follows: two of them are to collect 
in the village of Tebtynis itself, the other two are to collect from wdvras robs &v érépes (1. -ats) Kwbpors KarTa- 
yiwopevous Kat émxabnuévous (Il. 13-14); the first two are to pay the salary of the guard (jaxapodépos—]. 20) who 
accompanies them, the latter presumably are to furnish guards for themselves in the several villages which 
they visit, perhaps with the aid of just such a letter as P. Graux 1. 
1 On the meaning of eéno8ernxdérwv, cf. p. 65, n. 2. 
* This group of papyri (see n. 4 below) dates, as Henne (p. 206, n. 3) remarks, from sometime after 
A.D. 168,9. But it is possible. I think, to be more precise. PSI 1, 105, 15-16, mpés] 76 ta (éros) d:acréAderar 
(present tense!) [so also 107, 10-11; cf. 104, 18-19, apés 70 ta (Eros) 7a dpyupixd évO[dde] réBerar] seems to 
fix the date as the eleventh year of Marcus Aurelius, or a.p. 170/1; ef. P. M. Meyer, Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift 33 (1913), 869. 
3 Cf. Wilcken, Festschrift zu Otto Hirschfelds sechzigstem Geburtstage (Berlin, 1903), 128 ; Henne, p. 201, n. 2. 
+ SB 8, 7-12: BGU m1, 902, 3-7; PsI 1, 102, 8-14. Other decreases in population attested by this group 
of papyri: 
from 27 to 3 and then to 0—PSI 1. 101, 11-15. 
from 25 (?) to 2 and then to O—PSI 1, 105, 2-10. 
from many to a few—BGU im, 903, 9-15. 

(All these pas>azes are cited by Henne, pp. 200-1.) 
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tion by the violent attacks of one Orseus, exfopav yeas wv [ex toju[ro]u KaTa TO T™poTepov eis 
tla] aMo[Slamjv Pdywyev (1. 10). This must not be taken literally to mean that all the 
Sypdoror yewpyoi of Soknopaiou Nesos had fled their homes prior to a.p. 202, but it is evident, 
nevertheless, that a considerable number were in flight at the time of the amnesty.1 

These depopulations of the first, second, and early third centuries were rarely, if ever, com- 
plete and permanent, it is true. It is apparent, nevertheless, that the problem of dvaywpnats 
and of keeping the peasants on the land is one which faced the administration from the very 
beginning of the Roman domination of Egypt.? The obvious remedy for the evil was to lighten 
the tax burden of the peasants ; but as such a remedy stood in direct antithesis to the Roman 
policy of squeezing the greatest possible revenues of grain and money from the country, the 
administration characteristically evaded the issue and bent its efforts, not to solving the 
problem proper, but to insuring the fise against any loss in revenue. Occasionally, indeed, 
when the situation grew so serious as to threaten to leave the land without cultivators, some 
mitigation was granted. Hadrian, on his accession to the Principate in a.p. 117, decreed a 
substantial reduction in the rental of State land, in order to bring cultivation back to normal 
after the ravages of the Jewish revolt of 115-17.4. The Prefect Bassius Rufus, holding his 
agsize in the Mendesian Nome in a.p. 168/9, apparently authorized a reduction in taxes for 
the villages which had sutfered sharp declines in population (see above).5 Instead of a redue- 
tion in taxes, however, the government preferred whenever possible to grant a moratorium 
(éoyy), which did not mvolve any diminution of its revenue.® Another type of concession, 
finally, was the amnesty for fugitives, such as was proclaimed by the Prefect M. Sempronius 

1 Cf. W., Chr. 354, introduction. In BGU u, 475 (a.p. 198/9—on the dating ef. W. Gr. 325), certain tax- 
collectors report that of 8 talents 4049 drachmas assessed for collection, 1 talent 2123 drachmas remained un- 
collected. The causes of the deficit, one of which is avaydpyors, are enumerated ; but since only the total deficit 
is given, and the amount due to each cause is not itemized, these data remain too indefinite for our use. 

2 Complete and final desertion of the villages in the Favyiim (Arsinoite Nome) did not begin until about the 
middle of the third century: cf. P. Teb. u, pp. 360-1. But the causes for the final desertion were the same as 
those which previously had led to temporary depopulations, namely, the increasing difficulty, aggravated 
now by the gradual breakdown of the irrigation system, in meeting the ever-increasing demands of the 
State; cf. P. Thead. 16, 17, 20. 

Henne (p. 210) is of the opinion that the depopulations mentioned by the Thmouis papyri must also have 
been temporary. The scarcity of papyri from the Delta leaves us, however, without any definite information 
on the subject such as we have for the Fayyiim. 

3 The evidence, it seems to me, is too uniformly eloquent of the misery and despair which drove an 
oppressed peasantry to flee their homes. for us to consider that these flights were merely ‘part of an urban 
movement to join in the industrial activity of Alexandria, where life was more varied and less precarious 
than in the rural sections’—A. C. Johnson, op. cit. (p. 63, n. 3), 354. following the thesis of E. Bickermann, 
Gnomon 3 (1927), 671-5. While the city undoubtedly had its attraction for some of the country-dwellers, 
the evidence leaves little room to doubt that, fundamentally, dvaydpyois was the result of the Roman 
economic policy in Egypt. 

* Cf., above all, the analysis of Hadrian’s decree by W. L. Westermann, Hadrian's Decree on Renting 
State Domain in Egypt in JEA 11 (1925), 165-78. The return demanded of the cultivators of State land was 
reduced from between 2 and 5,1; artabs per aroura (these. at least, are the limits attested by the croup of 
papyri which constitute the evidence for the decree; the papyri are listed by Westermann, p. 165. n. 2, 
and in the introduction to P. Ryl. 1, 96) to the uniform rate of 13); artabs per aroura. 

The dréAccat and xovdoréAeca: (total and partial exemptions from taxes) mentioned in the papyri and 
inscriptions were special privileges yranted to certain land-owners, and therefore do not concern us here. 

® BGU m1, 903, 16-23. Cf. also Il. 4-9; SB 8, 13-14; PSI 1. 103, 18-24. The expenses entailed by 
liturgies were apparently occasionally reduced by order of the Prefect: a reduction in the expenses of the 
gymnasiarchy was ordered by Rutilius Lupus (Prefect s.p. 113/4-117—+f. P. Amh. n, 70 [= W., Chr. 149]), 
and again perhaps by Valerius Firmus (Prefect a.p. 245-T7—cf. P. Oxy. x11. 1418, 6). 

® For instances see Wérterbuch s.vv. éméyw (4), ézoxm (1). and cf. p. 65, n. 1. 
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Liberalis in his edict ordering the return of fugitives to their ¢5éa after the uprising of a.p. 
153/4,1 and such as the Prefeets often included in the edict which they issued in every census 
year, ordering all persons back to their é8éa for enrolment.? For the rest, intimidation and 
ever-Increasing oppression form the keynotes of the policy pursued by the Roman govern- 
ment, and the general ‘reforms’ of the taxation system instituted by Septimius Severus and 
several of his successors were nothing more than attempts ‘to devise a new method of extract- 
ing money to replace the one that had proved a failure ’.3 

When a person left the place of his residence ‘for destination unknown’,* his nearest 
relative hastened to depose before the proper authorities a sworn statement of flight.? In 
this statement he declared that ‘XX son of Y has fled his home’ (dveydpyoay eis rv Eévnv),® 
and requested that his name be entered in the list of dvaxeywpnxdres. The declarant parti- 
cularly stressed the fact that the fugitive had left behind no property. real or movable 
(xrépos). It was no doubt to the declarant’s own interest to depose this statement of flight, 
for the village ofticials and the tax-collectors were not above belaboring people in an attempt 
to make them reveal the whereabouts of fugitive relatives.7 Hence also the stress on the 
fact that the fugitive had left no wdépos: if he had, the declarant would no doubt have been 
required to take over the property, and would have been held accountable for the taxes 
thereon and for any liturgies which the fugitive might have abandoned or been lable to®— 
would have been placed, in other words, in the same intolerable financial position which had 
caused the fugitive to flee. In BGU rm, 447 (4.p. 175), for example, a man writes in his census 
declaration (ll. 4-6). dzoyp(ddopa:) éluavrov ... Kal efut 6 TtoMas ... Kal rov ddleApov 
pov] ‘Aprfo]k[p]av dvra ev dvaywprar (1. -et), and as to property, he declares (Il. 13-15), 


1 BGU 1, 372 (= W., Chr. 19). The edict is referred to in P. Ryl. 1, 78 (4.D. 157), 3-4, qyep [ore Le] umpwvie 
lePepdrr ... rept rlév draxeywpnxdra(r); and in P. Fay. 24 (a.p. 158), in which the dpyédodos of a village 
swears that he pusted the émicroAjs ypadelons of7d .] .. Leumpuriov cliBepadcio,s rept rav émgévwv .. . dare 
avdrovs ets 7H tdiay arépyeabae (IL. 1U-16). 

2 Cf. Kolonat, 209-10; W.. Gr. 193: W.. Chr. 202, introduction. Such an edict is that of C. Vibius Maximus, P. 
Lond. ur, 904 (pp. 125-6), 18-43 (= W., Chr. 202; Select Papyr: 11, 220; 4.p. 104). References to similar edicts: 
P. Gen. 16 (— W., Chr. 854 ; Select Papyri 1, 289 ; A.p. 207), 18-20; P. Flor.1, 6 (4.p. 207), 11-12; BGU 1, 159 (= 
W., Chr. 408; A.p. 216), 5-7. Reterences to amnesties: SB 4284, 6-8 (amnesty decreed by Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla in a.p. 202—cf. supra, p, 66); P. Oxy. xv, 1668, 17-18 (amnesty decreed by a Prefect in the 
third century), We are as vet entirely without information as to whether these amnesties carried with them 
cancellation of the fuzitives’ debt to the State. .f priori it would seem inevitable that they should, if they 
were to induce the impoverished fugitives to return. 

3 J. G. Milne, J. Rom. Stud. 17 (1927), 8, of Septimius Severus’ ‘reorganization of the machinery of 
eovernment . 

* Our own Enghsh expression is paralleled in P. Oxy. xu, 1438, 14-15, rivwy [dvaywpnodvrwr] els dyvoov- 
pévous Témous. 

® The three examples which we have of these declarations come from the town of Oxvrhynchos, and are 
addressed to the officials who combined the duties of roroypappareds and xwpoypappareds: P. Oxy. 1, 251 
(A.D. 44)—mother declares flight of son; 252 (= W.. Chr. 215; a.p. 19/20) and 253 (4.p. 19)—man declares 
tliht of two brothers. In the villayes (since only the chiet town of a toparchy had a topogrammateus), the 
declarations of flight were no doubt addressed to the komogrammateus. 

§ Any person who, legitimately or not, was not in his /8fa, was termed ézi éévys, énigevos, éévos: cf. Kolonat, 
74-5; Fachworter, Worterbuch, s.vv.; and n. 1 above. 

* Cf. Philo, loc. crt. (p. 64, n. 6). and P. Lond. 0, 342 (pp. 173-4; A.D. 185), where an inhabitant of Sokno- 
paiou Nesos protests to a bencficiarius that an elder of the village and his associates came and tried by force to 
make him produce (i.e.. reveal the whereabouts of) two of his relatives who éxdoBybé7es (of being claimed 
for a liturey—cf. Wilcken, <lrchiv 1, 155) ddavets éyévorro. 

* Cf. W., Gr. 196. That the tax-collectors did attempt to make relatives pay the taxes of fugitives is 
abundantly clear from Philo, loc. cit. (p. 64. n. 6). 
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brdpx(er) S€ pot Kal Tots ddeAP[ois (i.e., Harpokras and a sister, Ptolemais) pou wa]zpuc(ov) 
(sptov) pepos otk(tas) Kai avA(fs) Kat eAacoupyias pewdrd(s) Td5(zr0s). In this case Ptollas and his 
sister may well have been held accountable for the taxes of their fugitive brother Harpokras. 

The kwyoypapparets drew up annual lists of fugitives and the taxes owed by each, 
as did the tax-collectors for their several taxes:! these lists they probably sent to the 
strategos’ office? In addition, as each flight was reported to him, the komogrammateus 
notified the strategos,? who proscribed the fugitive? even as he proseribed fugitives from 
justice.? Thus outlawed and sought by the police.® the fugitives adopted, for the most part, 
one of the two following courses: either they fled to the cities, in particular Alexandria, 
where they could hope to be swallowed up in the large and heterogeneous population, or 
they joined together in robber bands and led a vagabond, marauding life.7 Those who fled 
to Alexandria constituted there a floating population without fixed means of subsistence, 
which the administration strove repeatedly to drive from the city.8 The robbers, when 
caught, were duly punished.® Yet it would seem, if we may generalize from a single 


} Examples of such lists which have been preserved: P. Oxy. x11, 1438 (late second century A.D.), drawn 
up probably by the komogrammateus; P. Corn. 24 (a.D. 56), drawn up by the Aoyeur}s Aaoypadias. In 
BGU 11, 432 (a.p. 190), m, 2-4, 8-9, there is apparently a reference to similar annual lists drawn up by the 
sitologoi (cf. infra, p. 73). 

° Cf. introduction to P. Oxy. x1, 1438 and 1434. The reports of the sitologoi mentioned in BGU 11, 432, 1, 
were also, it is clear from the context, sent to the strateyos. On the analoyy of these two documents, it may 
fairly safely be assumed that P. Corn. 24 was also intended for the strateyos’ office. For other types of documents 
in which fugitives are involved and which were sent to the strategos, see nn. 3 and 6 below; p. 70, nn. 4and 5, 

3 Cf. P. Gen. 5 (a.p. 139-40), where a komogrammateus announces to the strategos, zpooyiverar 7H trav 
adavay ypadh tis Siouxnoews 6 b7o[y]eypappeévos dobAos (LU. 4-5). 

* Cf. BGU tr, 372 (= W.. Chr. 19; a.v. 154), 1, 7-9 (cited in n. 3. p. 64); Kolonat, 207-9. The epistra- 
tegos, naturally, also had the power of proscription: in P. Teb. 11, 411 (second century 4.D.), a son writes to 
his father to come home, 6 yap .. . émozparnyds ixaras oe emelyryce, oi5s te Hv Kal mpoypaba: ef pH ermyyeddpyr 
ajjpepov oe mapécecba (ll. 5-10). 

5 Cf. BGU a, 372, 1, 20-1, rods €[€] fs Sijzore alrias b76 tev otpary[ yar] mpoypagerras, and 11, 13-14, dAros 
b€ radv more tpoypad[é]rtwr ; Kolonat, ibid. 

5 Cf. BGU mn. 372, 1, 18-19, plydleuiay . . . Ljrnow éoeodae of those who return to their édta under the 
amnesty proclaimed by the edict. 

P. Graux 3 (= SB 7463; a.p. 51) is an oath addressed to agents of the strategos by a zpoBaroxrnvorpégos 
of Philadelphia, who swears that ‘he has not with him’ a certain zoujv. Is not the explanation of this curious 
oath precisely this: the zpoBaroxrnvorpédos is suspected of sheltering a fugitive who has been proscribed 
by the strategos and is being sought by the police? * Par sa date, en effet. notre texte appartient a la période 
critique o Philadelphie se dépeuple’. remarks Henne in his introduction. 

7 BGU g, 372. 1, 1-3, éxd[v]ras az[o]Spaor wovnp[or xJa[t] Ano[z]pcxor Biov [€]Aop[é]vors petyrvoG[ac] (the Prefect 
goes on to say that he has ordered out soldiers to suppress these bands) ; SB 4284, 6-8, of xriptoe . . . Adtoxpdropes 
... ROéAncav Kai rods ev GAAoSa7H dtarpiBortas wavTas Kartévat els THY (diay oixetav, exxdiavres Ta Piara [Kai dvlopa; 
cf. Kolonat, 209, 217. 

8 P. Giss. 40, 1, 16-29 (—W.. Chr. 22; Select Papyri 11, 215; a.p. 215) contain an order from Caracalla to 
the Prefect of Egypt. The Emperor says, in part: Ad[yvare]or mdvres of etow ev "AAe~avdpeia, kai uddtata a[y]poxor 
oirwes wepe[vyacw] dA[Aover .J. . wdv7n mavrws éyBAjommol elow . . . Tous d€ GAAous EyB[a]Mre, otrwes TH AYOe[e] 7H 
idiqp kal! ob]yt xpyoee tapdooovar rH woAW . . . €[Ketvor] KwA[]ecBac dde[t]Aovew, oirwes devyoua Tas xdpas Tas lias ; 
cf. Dio Cassius epit. Ixxviii, 23. 2, and the commentary of P. M. Meyer. P. Giss. 1, ii, pp. 36-42. Cf. also 
the edict of C. Vibius Maximus (see p. 68, n. 2). in which all persons are ordered to return to their homes 
for the census, except those who can show a ‘satisfactory reason’ («¢Aoyor—I. 30) for remaining in Alexandria ; 
and P. Flor. 1, 6, 10-12, 6... jyeuew LovBariaves ’AxdAas ... kai robs €[v ’AAcEavd peta mpdrepov Grras dveréuyaro 
els Tavs iSiovs voyods (in the year A.D. 202, probably). 

° Cf. BGU 1, 372, 1, 11-13. ro[ds] Anudbévras ex’ abz[o]d[wp]w kaxoupyous uly ]dev wepacrépa tar év atti TH 
Anoreia yevo[ lever e&eralew. 
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document,! that fugitives could return at any time to their idéa without further penalty if 
they were in a position to pay the back taxes for the period of their absence. 

Another aspect of the problem of dvaydpyois concerned the land abandoned by the 
fugitive peasants. Since most of the peasants in Kgypt were lessees of State land (Snudatoe 
yewpyot), and since the taxes on State land were higher than on private land,? it was the 
State land, naturally, which most suffered desertion. The method adopted by the govern- 
ment to prevent abandoned State land from remaining uncultivated was of a piece with its 
general administrative policy: unless persons came forward voluntarily to lease the land,’ 
the komogrammateus designated people (perhaps other Snudotor yewpyot only) to work the 
land.* Similarly, persons of property were named to take over abandoned liturgies.® 

There remains, finally, what may be called the fiseal aspect of the problem of advayapyars, 
or the question of the deficits in revenue caused by the tax-default of the fugitives.* The 
Hepiopds avakeywpynkoTwy Was, as we have said, an extra levy to make up these deficits. 
The tax is first attested in the reign of Trajan, but it is of course possible that this is the result 
of chance, and that the tax was instituted at an earlier date.? At whatever time it was 


1 P. Teb. 11, 353 (= W., Chr. 269; A.D. 192) is a receipt issued to a man who returns from flight of his 
own free will (L. 6, dz’ dvaxwpjocws KaticeAnAvOds [l. -evo-}), for payment of the taxes which have accrued 
during the four years of his absence. Further evidence must be forthcoming before we can determine whether 
this receipt reflects a regular practice or is an exceptional case. 

2 Cf. the Edict of Ti. Julius Alexander (OGIS ny, 669, 31-2), d&cxov yap éorw rods avycapévous KTHparTa Kal 
tias abray aroddvras ws Snuoatous yewpyovs exddpia dzatreicbar tadv (Siwy ebdduv. 

* P. Flor. 1, 19 (a.p. 248) is a proposal for the lease of a parcel of public land (zpérepov) Advi kat [Lap]amtwvos 
dvaywpyoarvrwy (Il. 6-7). 

* P. Berl. Leihgabe 1, 7 (a.D. 162) is a list. addressed by the komogrammateus of Lagis and Trikomia to 
the strategos, of men so impounded for the sowing of public land: xaz’ dvipa rév yewpyodv7(wv) dvrl dvaxe- 
xwpyKor(wv) Kai €€nobeanKdr(wy) Karaan(opas) ris Tob évearairos y (€rous) (ll. 5-7). BGU1, 7 (a.p. 247) is perhaps 
a similar list of men put to work on public land—cf. Kolonat, 195; Oertel, 95, n. 4. Cf. also P. Fay. 123 
(c. A.D. 100), 17, 7xOqv ts yewpyiav; and P. Amh. 01, 65 (early second century), on the interpretation of which 
see the introduction and Kolonat, 202, and, against these, Oertel, 96, n. 2. P. Flor. m1, 379 (early second 
century), 28 and 33 mention, among the (public) lands under cultivation and paying taxes, a parcel whose 
lessee has fled ((dpoupav) y er&ros avaxexw(pyxdros)). 

Priests (in general?) were exempted from being named to work public lands by an edict of Lusius Geta in 
A.D. 54 (OGIS 11, 664). A like exemption for women was decreed by Ti. Julius Alexander in a.p. 68/9 and 
reaftirmed by Valerius Eudaimon in 141/2 and again by the epistrategos Minicius Corellianus in 146/7: BGU 
11, 648 (= W., Chr. 360; 4.D. 164 or 196), 12-14; P. Oxy. v1, 899 (= W., Chr. 361; a.p. 200), 28-30. Cj. 
Aolonat, 195 and Oertel, 95-7. 

On *Zwangspacht* in general, sce W., Gr. 292-6 and Oertel, 94-111. 

° Two notifications of such nomination are preserved: P. Gen. 37 (= W., Chr. 400; 4.0. 186), deri... ray 5 
ely] gAlj]ow mpax(zopias) dpyupt(Kar) yn darvopevw, SiSouer rods doyeypa(ppevous) dvras edadpous Kal émirndetous 
(Il. 6-12. These four men fled while their names were still only on the list of possible nominees [ev «Ajpe], 
even before the selection from this list was made—cf. W.. Gr. 353; W., Chr. 400, introduction ; Oertel, 203 §n); 
BGU yu, 1566 (between 1.p. 198 and 209), e¢s dvnAaotay dvti TI. . Jews ‘Qpiavos av[axexw]on[xd]ros, SSopuev ro[r'] 
‘zoyeypappevov dv7[a] etzopov xai ém778(eor) (I. 7-12). These notifications are addressed to the strategos by 
the presbytervi of the village, who are exercising the functions of the komogrammateus’ office (apa tod 
Getvos Kai Ta@Y Aca pecBuTepwr Siabexouevwv Kal Ta KaTa 7IY KWpOYpapparetay). 

° The treatment of returned fugitives with respect to their arrears of taxes has been discussed above, 
yp. 68. n. 2, and n. I above. 

* Jt is perhaps more than a coincidence, however, that the pepiopuds dzdpwr, so similar in nature to the 
ueptopes dvaxexwpyxcrur (cf, p. 63. n. 3), is also first attested in the reign of Trajan (P. Fay. 53, 5-6), and 
that from his reign, too, dates the first of the known edicts ordering the return of fugitives to their Sia (P. 
Lond. mm, 904 [pp. 125-6] = W.. Chr. 202; Select Papyri 11. 220; a.p. 104—cf. p. 68, n. 2). Trajan’s reign is 
marked also by the extension, if not the institution, of the liturgy-system; cf. W., Gr. 340-1 ; Oertel, 384-6. 
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instituted, however, it reflects an important change in administrative policy. Previously all 
tax-deficiencies had to be borne by the tax-collectors, each supplying from his own personal 
means the deficit in his collections. For it will be recalled that the total amount which each 
tax-collector was to pay in by the end of the year was fixed at the beginning of the year, and 
he was required to guarantee this sum with his personal property. It was precisely the fear 
of deficits, and of the ruin which making them up might entail. which made persons reluctant 
to bid for collectorships in the days of free choice; and which, when the offices had become 
liturgic, made the nominees to, and incumbents of, the offices abscond.! The fear of deficits 
must certainly be placed, too, beside greed as a motive of the brutality of some of the tax- 
collectors. With the institution of the pepiopds dvaxeywpnxdrwy, the tax-collectors were 


TABLE OF PAYMENTS OF MEPIZSMOS ANAKEXQPHKOTON 


Ostracon Provenience Amount paid For the year a.v. Paid on 
WO 101 Elephantine 2 dr. 2 ob.* 1145 Sept. 4. 115 
O. Strassb. 194 Upper Egypt 5 ob. 115,62? May. 116. 
SB 4338 Thebes 2 dr. Reign of Hadrian 
WO 135 Elephantine 2 dr. } ob. 120'l and 1212 Aug. 3, 126 
WO 556 Thebes—Charax 1 dr.* 132,3 June 23, 133 
WO 564 3 1 dr. 4 ob.* 133 /4 June 25, 134 
WO 579 f + dr.* 136;7 Sept. 25, 137 
WO 606 Thebes 8 dr.* 136/7 April 10, 142 
Tait, Ostr. 1. p. 89. Thebes—Charax 8 dr.* 136;7 Sept. 23, 142 

No. 37 
WO 585 3 - 4dr. 1378 June 24, 138 

2 dr. 137,38 July 15. 138 
WO 601 Thebes—Notos 4 dr.* 137'8 March 31, 141 
WO 602 Thebes—Notos and =: dr.* 138,9 July 1, 141 

Lips 
PSI WI, 271 Thebes—Notos 1 dr.* 138 9 July 1, 141 
WoO 1290 Thebes—Notos and { jdr.* 140/1 141/277 
Lips 2 dr. 2 ob. ? * 141/2? 
WO 612 Thebes—Charax 1 dr. 6 ob.* 41/2 Feb. 10, 143 
WO 614 Ss 7 dr. 2 ob.* 142°3 July 11, 143 
WO 1583 Thebes—Ayora Borra + dr. 1 ob.* 143 ‘4 July 9, 144 
WO 14387 Thebes—Charax 6 dr. 3 ob. 1434 Nov. 10, 144 
P. Lips. 1, 74 Svene ? 4 dr.* 144'5 July 8. 145 
WO 620 Thebes—Charax 6 dr. 34 ob.* 1445 Aug. 5, 145 
WO 627 7 7 5 dr. + ob.* 145 6 June 8, 146 
WO 630 es Fe 3 ob.* 146/7 May 28, 147 
WO 631 3 ‘s 3 ob.* thrice 146/7 June 11, 147 
WO 635 re os 1 dr.* 1478 July 27, 148 
WO 642 is os 2 dr.* 149/50 July 3, 150 
WO 651 Thebes-[ J 4dr. 4 ob.[* 7] 159/60 or 160/1 June 1, 161 
* signifies that the payment is stated to be in dpaxpai pumapal. 
[ ] signifies that the datum is lost on the ostracon. 


+ Cf. BLav, p. 101. 


relieved of a serious burden. Henceforth the financial responsibility for fugitives was placed 
upon the community, on which, in the last analysis, the responsibility for the satisfactory 
performance of all liturgies rested.2 Henceforth the total annual deficit of each district which 


* Cf. p. 64, esp. n. 3. 

2 Cf. BGU 1, 235 (= W., Chr. 399; c. a.p. 137), 13-14; P. Flor. 1, 2 (a.p. 265), 24-7, 55-8, 78-80, &e.: 
W., Gr. 214, 341; Oertel, 425; Henne, 202, n.7. Cf. also P. Oxy. iv, 705, m1, 69-74 (cited p. 66 above). 
An intermediate stage in the transition from the liability of the tax-collectors to the collective responsibility 
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constituted a fiscal unit was divided up among the remaining inhabitants, and was collected 
from them in the form of a surtax.! 

The pepiopds avaxexwpynxdtwr was collected in money by the ‘collectors of money taxes’ 
(wpaxropes apyvpixav). It will be seen from a glance at the Table that a payment dzép 
pepiopod avaxeywpnKkdtwv of any given year was sometimes not made until as many as two, 
three, and even five years later. On the other hand, the more numerous cases in which the 
tax was paid before the year was out are even more surprising, for the year’s deficit from so 
uncontrollable a source could not be predicted, and could not, therefore, it would be 
supposed, have been calculated until the year was over and the final records compiled. It is 
clear, however, from the ostraca of the Table of Payments that the tax for any given year was 
calculated at least three months before the end of that year. Perhaps the rate each year was 
based upon the deficit from fugitives in the preceding year. In any case, however the total 
annual assessments were determined, we may be sure that the interest of the fisc was never 
neglected. 

Since pepropds usually denotes an equally distributed, or per capita tax,? it might be 
expected that the total fixed for collection in each fiseal district was divided equally among 
the tax-payers of that district. There is indeed, as Wilcken pointed out,? some evidence which 
tends to support this view. namely, WO 630, where one inhabitant of the Charax district of 
Thebes pays 3 obols for the pepropos avaxeywpnxdtwy of the tenth year of Antoninus Pius 
(a.D. 146;7), and WO 631, where another pays a like amount for himself and for each of two 
sons. But against this one case of equal payments we now have the following case, also 
from the Charax district, where different persons pay different amounts for the same 
year: 

for the year 136/7: 4 dr.—W0O 579. 
8 dr.—Tait, Ostr. 1, p. 69, No. 37. 


Unless the larger payment be taken to include a fine for lateness (a supposition which other 
cases in the Table tend to discredit), this difference makes it clear that the wepropds dvaxe- 
XwpyKdTwy Was not a per capita tax, but was probably assessed on a property basis—land 
in the ease of cultivators, and some other form of property in the case of industrials and 


of the community is perhaps evidenced by St. Pal. 1v, p. 70. In these three columns from a long roll contain- 
ing the records of an amphodarch of the city of Arsinoé for the year 4.D. 72/3, we read that the two potters 
remaining in the amphodon, who pay an annual xetpwragiov (the tax on yepévaxres, or artisans, on which 
see WO I, pp. 321-33) of 17 dr. $ ob. each, are apparently required together to contribute a like amount, 
in year 4 and again in year 5, to make up the tax of a third potter of the amphodon who fled in year 3 of 
Vespasian (A.D. 70/1) (II. 354-9, 418-24). It is interesting, and perhaps significant, that the payments of the 
potters are made to ‘receivers of fines’ (d76 atpovrtwr Karaxpiu(atwr), ll. 384, 390). In any case, if the above 
interpretation is correct, it shows that under Vespasian the guild bore a corporate liability for the payment 
of the trades-tax of each of its members. Cf. Johnson, op. cit. (p. 63, n. 3), 393-5, 545. 

* Johnson, op. cit. (p. 63, n. 3), 545, thinks that the purpose of the pepiopds dvaxeywpnxdrwy was to make 
up the deficits in the laographia caused by fugitives. While there is nothing in the evidence either to prove 
or to disprove this view, there are three considerations which seem to me to favour the interpretation that 
the tax was intended to cover the deficits in revenue of all (capitation ?) taxes due to fugitives: 

a. the very name of the tax: 

6. P. Corn, 24, which lists the amount of Aaoypadéa and ywpuatixov owed by each fugitive; 

c. P. Teb. 1, 353, where a returned fugitive pays the Aaoypadia, urnpd, tay, dbdviov paydwrodvAdkwr Kai 
Gov pepopar, Xoparexdy (all capitation taxes) and an unknown tax, ex(___)y( ), accumulated during his 
absence (ef. p. 70. n. 1). 

> Cf. WOK pp. 256-8; P. Col. a. pp. 11-12 (and Wilcken, Arehiv 10, 271). 

> WO, p. 152. 
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professionals. It must not be concluded from this, however, that the 3-obol payers 
represent the poorest class of the population, as opposed to the 8-drachma payers. For 
the same man who in WO 631 pays 3 obols, one "AyerasOns ‘ApBrjywos, the following series 
of payments is preserved: 


for the year 133/4: 1 dr. 4 ob. — WO 564 


1387/8: 6 dr. + 98D 
142/38: 7 dr.2o0b.— ,, 614 
144/5: 6 dr. 34 0b.— ,, 620 
145/6:5 dr. 4ob. — ,, 627 
146/7: 3 ob. — ,, 631 
147/8: 1 dr. — ,, 685 
149/50: 2 dr. _— 642 


Not only, then, did the tax-rate vary considerably from year to year, but we may discern a 
certain trend in the fluctuation. We notice a sharp drop in the rate for the year 146/7, nor 
is this drop fortuitous. The preceding year, 145/6, was a census year. In census years, as we 
have already noted,? the Prefect frequently included an amnesty for fugitives in his edict 
ordering the return of all persons to their (dca for enrolment. In the months following the 
edict there would accordingly be an influx of people to the villages of their homes.? Fugitives 
in those months would naturally be few, and the low rate of 146/7, as opposed to the rate of 
145/6 which is more than eleven times as high, would tend to support the suggestion made 
above that the rate of the pepiopos dvaxeywpnkdTwy in any year was computed on the basis 
of the deficit from fugitives in the preceding year. In any case, the connexion of the low rate 
of 146/7 with the census seems indisputable. In the following year the rate again rose sharply. 

The pepiopcs avaxexwpyxdrwr is last attested in the last year of Antoninus Pius. This 
may again be the result of chance, but even if the tax continued into the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, it probably was no longer in existence by the end of the second century. BGU u, 
432 (a.p. 190), 1, 6-10 preserve the beginning of what seems to bea ruling of the Prefect Tineius 
Demetrius in the matter of shortages in the amount of grain taken in by certain sitologoi; 
from the preceding document (Il. 2-4), to which the Prefect’s ruling is appended, it seems 
that the shortages were due to fugitives. In the third century, no doubt as a result of the 
‘reform’ of Septimius Severus, the peasants were apparently forced to lodge a bond with the 
village officials against their possible flight. Thus, in P. Gen. 42 (a.p. 224), the Snudatoe yewpyot 
of Philadelphia pay 20 dr. each to the presbyteroi of the village as a surety for their remain- 
ing and completing their stipulated work. 

All these repressive measures were consistent with the general policy of the Roman 
government in Kgypt, for they were directed not at solving the problem of dvayapyots 
(which had arisen in the first instance as a result of the Roman oppression), but at protect- 
ing the fise against loss. The result of applying this policy to the problem in question might 
have been foreseen: the number of fugitives at large in the country increased steadily, and 
the problem facing the administration became steadily more acute. The occasional grants of 


* For other pepiouod whose basis of assessment was not capitation, but property, cf. F. Blumenthal, 
Archiv 5, 333, n.5; C. Préaux, Les ostraca grecs de la collection Charles-Edwin W ilbour au Musée de Brooklyn 
(New York, Brooklyn Museum, 1935), 50. 

° Cf. supra, p. 68 and n. 2. 

* M. Sempronius Liberalis, in a.p. 154 (not a census year, but cf. p. 68), allowed the fugitives three 
months in which to return: BGU m1, 372, 1, 16-18. This is the only case, however, where the time granted is 
known to us; we have no way of telling how much more or less time other Prefects may have granted. 

L 
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reductions in taxes, the amnesties for fugitives—these were mere palliatives, not serious 
attempts to deal with the problem, and succeeded at best in delaying, but not in preventing, 
the economic exhaustion of the land. 


There remain two documents which bear on our subject, but whose significance is in- 
sufficiently clear for them to have been incorporated in the foregoing discussion. Their 
possible implications should, however, be noted. 

(1) PSI rx, 1048 (4.p. 103) would probably have been of prime importance for the problem 
of dvaxdprars if it were not in so sorry a state of preservation. At the end is a request for 
the deferment of certain tax payments (1. 21, éav daivynt(at) emgy(etv)).t In lines 12-17 we 
find the clause, customary in leases and proposals for leases, which specifies whether lessor 
or lessee is to pay the taxes? or defray the expenses* involved; we read 7p O¢ dvakexw- 
pynk(drewv) wexpe THs eveotuon(s) jpépas dvtwv mpds tods wept Tlaxbav(v), rv dé pera 77(v) 
picbwow tadryy dvrwv mpos Tuas, THs Sé yewoue(vys) Sarravijs Tre ovrucfs are apyupucis K(at) 

. . OOS TPES Huas. 

If we consider, with Wilcken,* that écPwors is here a lease of land, av avaxexwpynkdTwv 
will, by analogy with other leases of land, be a tax, that is, undoubtedly, the pepiopds dvaxe- 
xwpykdtwv which we have been discussing. The papyrus would thus bring us at once our 
earliest known reference to the tax as well as the first from the Arsinoite Nome, and corro- 
borative evidence for what we have already seen to be probable, namely, that the pepuopos 
dvaxexwpnkoTwy was assessed on land. But the question arises: Why the specification tév 
dvaxexwpnkorwy instead of the usual trav Sypooiwy mavrwv which covers all taxes? It hardly 
seems likely that the lessees of a piece of land would have asked for the deferment of the 
payment of just this one tax! 

This difticulty disappears, however, and a more satisfactory interpretation of the 
document as a whole is possible, if we take picAwois to signify a tax-farming contract.> 
Indeed, the text itself points to this interpretation: Il. 7-9, (at) mapa éxdoz[o]v yewpyod brreép 
daravijs Adyov (I. -ov) mupod dpraB(ys) pds, t[p]los dé apets adrot petpjaopev . . ., show 
that the collection of grain from a group of cultivators is involved; and the mention of 
dazavy here and in line 16 (cited above) is congruent rather with the transfer of an office 
than with a lease of land. The situation before us, then, is somewhat as follows: Certain 
persons propose to take over the collection of a tax (or taxes) in kind. They ask, however, for 
a postponement of the day when they must pay in their receipts—pérhaps in view of the fact 
that they are entering upon their duties so late in the year (the papyrus is dated ITatn 5 = 
May 29). They agree to make good the deficits caused by flights from the day they take over 
the collection ; the deficits up to that day are to be supplied by the former collectors. Tov 
avakexwpyKdTwv no longer presents the highly improbable situation which it did under the 
assumption that the pic@wors in question was a lease of land. The specification of the deficits 
caused by the default of fugitives, instead of a general provision covering deficits from all 
sources, may be merely an indication that the number of fugitives was increasing rapidly and 
the problem of avaxdpyots becoming a serious one—which would be in keeping with our 
previous findings for the reign of Trajan.® At all events, this interpretation of the papyrus, 


1 Cf. introduction of the editors; Wilcken, Archiv 9, 82, 83; and p. 65, n. 1. 

? In the ease of leases of Jand—rav Sypociwy wdvtwv [or similar expression] évriwv apds tov Seiva. 

* In the case of taking over of offices—e.g., P. Lond. m1, 306 (= W., Chr. 263; a.p. 145: transfer of a 
mpaxtopia apyupixav), 17-18, wai rHs aAAns Samavijs ovens mpds avrov. 

* Archiv 9, 83. 

* As it does, e.g., in P. Oxy. 1, 44 (= W., Chr. 275), 13. ° Cf. p. 70, n. 7, 
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if correct, shows that as late as the year 102/3 the tax-collectors had themselves to make up 
the deficits from fugitives, and consequently places the institution of the pepeopos avaxeywpy- 
xétow between that year and 114/5, when it is first mentioned by the ostraca. 

(2) Archiv 5, p. 177, No. 29, an ostracon from Thebes (a.p. 146), is a receipt for a pay- 
ment of 2 dr. 2 ob. for evocxtov, and of 2 ob. d(z0) ITerjoto(s) TeB@(ros) evorx( ) avak(). 
At present this entry remains unintelligible to me. Johnson! makes two suggestions, but 
since these are possible only if one accepts his interpretation of the évockioy (as against 
Wilcken’s),? decision on these must be reserved. A revision of the original ostracon might 
result in an improved reading; in the absence of the original or a photograph thereof, it 
would be idle to speculate on possible emendations. 


ADDENDA 


To the Bibliography: V. Martin, Miinch. Beitr. 19 (Munich, 1934), 143-64, and <Alti del IV Congresso 
Internazionale di Papirologia (Milan, 1936), 225-50. 

To p. 64, n. 3: Cf. also P. Lond. Inv. 2565 (publ. in JEA 21 [1935], 224-47; a.v. 250), 34, 46-7, and 
commentary, p. 243. 

To p. 67, n. 2: Even the capital of the nome, Arsinoé, suffered depopulation in the middle of the third 
century: cf. P. Lond. Inv. 2565, 93-4 (and 100-2). 

To p. 67, n. 3 (at the beginning): Martin (Joc. cit., esp. 143-50) reaches a similar conclusion, as against 
the older view (¢.7., M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 578 (Ital. ed. 351], 
n. 50; A. C. Johnson, op. cit. [p. 63 above, n. 3], VI, 246, 354, 482, cf. 545-6) that dvaywpyors became chronic 
in the second century, and that previous occurrences were due to exceptional circumstances. Martin con- 
siders, however, that, in view of the ‘continuité de administration ptolémaico-impériale’ which regarded 
Egypt as a land to exploit, dvaywpyas, which that administrative policy engendered, was likewise a uniform 
phenomenon ‘de Philadelphe aux Arabes’. This latter view is untenable, and Martin himself is obliged to 
acknowledge (p. 144) the essential difference between Ptolemaic and Roman dvaxwpyas (for which see above, 
pp. 63-4). 

To p. 69, n. 4: Cf, in this light, P. Lond. Inv. 2565, 35. 

To p. 70, n. 5: An edict providing for such nomination was issued by the Prefect M. Petronius Mamertinus 
in a.D. 134/5 (P. Oslo 79). 


1 Op. cit. (p. 68 above, n. 3), 561. > WO xd, p. 192. 


AN OXYRHYNCHUS DOCUMENT ACKNOWLEDGING 
REPAYMENT OF A LOAN 


By PHILLIP H. DE LACY 
With Plate xi 


Tuis document,! from Oxyrhynchus, acknowledges the repayment of 72 drachmas to two 
brothers, Ammonius and Hermodotus. In a.p. 48 these and a third brother, Petusius, had 
contributed equal shares in making a loan of 72 drachmas to Kendeas and his wife Apollonia. 
The latter was sister to the three brothers. Four years later the loan was repaid, but as 
Petusius was absent Ammonius acknowledged the receipt of his share and guaranteed 
Kendeas and Apollonia against any claim that might be made against them on the instance 
of Petusius. 

The loan was made for a specified period of four years. In place of interest, the creditors 
had the right of habitutio during that period of certain places designated in the original 
contract. 

["Erovu]s d[wo]ex[arov TiB]epiou KXavdiov K[atcap]os 
[X<B]aorod Peppar[ixod] Adroxparopos Iavvi k LeBt (June 14, a.pD. 52) 
[ev "O]éupiyxwv al dre] ris OnBaidos. dpodfoy]otow 
[Ap ]ula]ros cat ‘Epyddoros duddrepot Lapariwv(os) 
5 [Kev]dda Kevddovu cai rH rovrou peév yovarri, [7 ob dé 
’"Appur[ijov Kat ‘Eppoddrov adeAdq "AtoMwvia, Tob 
avt[od] Laparriwvos, €v dyurd, améye[e]v map’ adrav 
6 pe[v] "Aupedrvios 76 eriBaddov adz[@] te Kat [r]@ érepw 
att[o]é kal rob “Eppoddrou kal "AzoAAwvias adeAb@ [Te- 
10 rovo[i]@ rod adrot [X]apamiwvos, vuvel dvre arodjpw, 
Siorpov pépos’ 6 Sé ‘Epyddotos 76 kat abr@ émPBadd(ov) 
tpiz[olv pépos apyup[ijou LeBaorod Kai [Trodeparkod vo- 
popatos dpaxpav éBdoprjxovra vo Kepadato(v) 
dave[tov 6 (2) "A]uparios Kat “Epyddoro[s] kai ITerovowos dedavei- 
15 xaow7[@] re Kevdda cai 7H yovalt]«i "AmodMAwvia Kara 
ovvy[pladiy tiv TeAcwwhetoar dia Tob ev "O€updyxwv 
wdAe[e] pynpovetov TH [Tavvi pnvi tod dyddou €rous (May-June, a.D. 45) 
TiBe[pi]ov KAaviiov Kaicapos XeBaorotd Depparixot Abtoxpar(opos) 
ev €[vloutopd trav onuarOevtwr bua TavTns T<As ouvypadis > 
20 Kal éx[t] Tov OnAwbévTa xpovor" kat pnbev eveadreiv 
pnd’ eveaddoew pnd? éreAcdcac0at Tovs duodoyobvr(as) 
pnd? GMov brép adllt]av 7H Kevdéa pyde 7H yuvacki 
’"An[oA)Awvia pnd[é] tots zap’ abrdv pyre wept Tov[To]v 
pnde we[p]t dAArov pndevos adds péxpt Tis eveatwo(ns) 

1 Papyrus No. 7741 of the Garrett Deposit Collection, Princeton. It measures about 14-5 by 32 cm., 

and is almost complete. It was folded lengthwise four times. and a few letters have been lost at the folds. 


In a few places the surface of the papyrus has peeled off. LI. 1-33 are written in a semi-uncial script, ll. 34-8 
in a cursive script. 





Papyrus No. 7741. Garrett Deposit Collection, Princeton 
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25 ypepas, 6 dé "Aup[e|vios Kai mdvra tov éredcvadpe(vor) 
atro[i]s 7 tots wap’ [adr]av ex Tob tod adeAdod [erovoio(v) . 
eer ioene ] tovrev [x]ap[t]v droorrcew adtov Tois idiots 
ad[rot Sja[zlary[palor, 7) xwp[is] tod tH[v] eoopevyny 
epod[ov a |xupor [elv]ax ert Kai exrivew t[ovs] dpodoyobvt(as) 

30 7 Tov [dzrép] adradv éreAevadpevov Tois mpoyeypappe(vors) 

7 [tots wap’ aldray [ka]@’ éxaorny edodov 76 Te BAGBos 

[kai eit ]eov apy(vpiov) [(Spaxpas)] reacapdKovta Kai eis TO Sypdavo(v) 
[ra]s [ic]as, cat unbev Focov Kupia 7 ovyypadn. 

(2nd hand) “E7vous dwde[x]détov TiBepiov KAavdiov 

35 Ka[iclapos Xe[Blacrot Depparvnod 
[A]droxpérop[o]s avi « XeBl.. . Ju Kae 
[de]a “HpaxrdAci[S ou rob cuvestapévov 
blo] "Emp[d]you dyopavopou Kexyp(nudriorat). 


‘The twelfth year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Germanicus Augustus Imperator, Pauni 20 
Sebaste (2), at Oxyrhynchus in the Thebaid. Ammonius and Hermodotus, both sons of Sarapion, 
acknowledge to Kendeas the son of Kendeas and to Apollonia, who is the wife of Kendeas, the sister 
of Ammonius and Hermodotus, and the daughter of the same Sarapion, the contract being drawn 
up in the street, that they have received from them (as follows): Ammonius has received the part 
falling to him and to the other brother of himself and Hermodotus and Apollonia, Petusius, son of 
the same Sarapion, who is now away, two thirds of all; Hermodotus has also received the third part 
falling to him of the capital sum of 72 drachmas of silver of Imperial and Ptolemaic coinage, the loan 
which Ammonius and Hermodotus and Petusius made to Kendeas and his wife Apollonia in accor- 
dance with a contract drawn up through the record office at Oxyrhynchus in the month Pauni of the 
eighth year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Imperator with the right of habitatio 
of the places designated in that contract, and for the stated time, and neither those who are making 
this acknowledgement nor any one ontheir behalf make or will make any claim or will proceed against 
Kendeas or his wife Apollonia or their agents either about this matter or about any other matter 
whatever up to the present day: and Ammonius also undertakes that he will at his own expense 
repel any person who will proceed against them or their agents on the [instance (?)] of his brother 
Petusius, on account of these matters: otherwise, not only shall any future claims be invalid, but 
also those who make this acknowledgement or the person proceeding on their behalf shall pay to 
the aforesaid persons or their agents for every claim the damages and a fine of 40 drachmas of silver, 
and to the State an equal amount, and this contract shall be none the less valid. The twelfth year 
of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Imperator, Pauni 20.... The transaction was 
made through Heraclides, appointed by Epimachus the agoranomos.’ 


In the interpretation of this document I am very much indebted to the criticisms of 
Prof. A. C. Johnson. J also wish to acknowledge several valuable suggestions which Dr. H. I. 
Bell and Mr. T. C. Skeat have very kindly offered. 

For the most part, this receipt follows the usual formulae. The closest parallel is P. Oxy. 
1282, where, as here, a loan was made through the record-office and repaid through the 
agoranomos.! The most significant point in the receipt is the provision that the share of the 
absent Petusius be paid to Ammonius. Apparently Ammonius was expected to make a 
settlement with Petusius on his return, for there is no indication that Petusius forfeited by 
his absence his share in the loan. Ammonius is probably acting as an unofficial agent of 
Petusius. It is evident that he is not a regularly appointed agent, since he receives the money 

> This circumstance may provide additional evidence for the contention of Dr. Bell that in some cases at 


least the dyopavopeiov and the prqporeiov are identical ; see Notes from Papyri in the British Museum in Archiv 6 
(1920), No. 2. The ayoparopetov 76 xat prquoreior, pp. 104-7. 
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in his own name with the guarantee that he will answer any claim Petusius might make 
against Kendeas and Apollonia on account of this matter. Cf. Leopold Wenger, Die Stellver- 
tretung im Rechte der Papyri, Leipzig, Teubner, 1906, pp. 172. 186 ff., 193 ff. Wenger does not 
cite any papyrus that involves a situation of this kind. 

It is also noteworthy that the loan is made jointly by three creditors. Loans with more 
than one creditor are very uncommon, and when they do occur the creditors are often 
members of the same family.t Sometimes two heirs appear as joint creditors of a loan they 
have inherited.? In P. Oxy. 272 and possibly in PSI 700 the joint creditors are not of the 
same family. In none of these cases is it indicated that one of the creditors might collect 
on the part of another. 


TextvuaLt Notes 

L. 2. Tavvi « LeB. Cf. 1. 86, Tawik LeBl. . . .Ju cae. The date in 1. 2 looks like xe 
rather than «, but in 1. 36 « is quite plain, and from this it seems probable that « was intended 
in 1,2. The name of the day is likewise obscure. In 1. 2 the abbreviation Y<8t would 
naturally be read L<eBaor#, vet in |. 86 the reading X<Baorg is impossible. The date in |. 36 
could easily be read [favvi k XeB[acro]6 Kai(capos), though | have found no other example of 
a day being designated in that way. In spite of these uncertainties it is perhaps safe to 
infer from this papyrus that Pauni 20 was probably one of the judpar XeBaorai in the reign 
of Claudius. Such an inference would be quite in harmony with what we know of the 
jyepar LeBaotat. The following list includes 46 passages referring to judpar ScBaorat, of 
which 24 are from the lists of I. Hohmann (Zur Chronologie der Papyrusurkunden, Greifs- 
wald, 1911) and F. Blumenthal (Der dgyptische Kaiserkult in Archiv 5, 317-45). 


A. ‘“Hydpat XeBaorai in the reign of Claudius: 
Hathyr 20, a.p. 41. P. Oxy. 325. 
Pharmuthi 8, a.p. 42. OGIS 663. 
Thoth 17 or 27, a.p. 44. Bericht. IT (1931-33) on WO 1383. 
Tybi 27, a.v. 44. (formerly wrongly assigned to a.p. 18). P. Lond. 1168. 
Epiph 21, a.v. 44. P. Oxy. 1447. 
Phaophi §, a.p. 45. P. Mich. 123 rt. 1v, 30. 
Phaophi 15, a.p. 45. P. Mich. 128 rt. v, 6. 
Phaophi 20, a.p. 45. P. Mich. 123 rt. v, 23. 
Hathyr 8, a.p. 45. P. Mich. 123 rt. v1, 26. 
Hathyr 20, a.p. 45. P. Mich. 123 vs. x1, 9. 
Mesore 15 (JovAia NeBaory), a.p. 45. P. Oxy. 283. 
Pauni 2, a.p. 46. P. Mich. 123 vs. vz, 18. 
Epiph 8, a.p. 46. P. Mich. 123 rt. xvi, 21. 
Mesore 2, a.p. 46. P. Mich. 123 vs. vu, 12. 
Mesore 27, a.p. 46. P. Mich. 123 vs. vir, 22. 
Tybi 11 or 21 (2), a.v. 49. P. Tebt. 464 = P. Milanesi, p. 50. 
Mecheir 17, a.p. 49. Class. Phil. 30, 142. 
Pharmuthi 29, a.p. 52. P. Oxy. 39 = 317. 
Mesore 15, a.p. 54. P. Oxy. 264. 


B. ‘Hyépar SeBaorai before the reign of Claudius: 
Thoth 9, Augustus, a.p. 1. OGIS 659. 
Pauni 21 (?), Tiberius, a.p. 23. P. Oxy. 288. 
1 Cf. P. Amh. 110. * Cf. P. Lips. 9, BGU 1169. 
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Pachon 27, Caligula, a.p. 37. P. Oxy. 267. 

Pauni 2, Caligula, s.p. 88. P. Ryl. 144. 

Thoth 3, Caligula, a.p. 39. P. Ryl. 167. 

Soter 20 (Soter = Phaophi, Tait, Ostr., p. 118), Caligula, a.p. 40. P. Ryl. 151. 
Hathyr 6, Caligula, a.p. 40. P. Ryl. 230. 


C. ‘Hpépar SeBaorai after the reign of Claudius: 
Choiak 27, Nero, a.p. 54. BGU vir, 1599. 
Pauni 20, Nero, a.p. 56. P. Oxy. 310. 
Pachon 18, Nero, a.p. 57. P. Oxy. 269. 
Thoth (perhaps Hathyr) 15, Nero, a.p. 59. Archiv 2, 433. 
Mecheir 27, Nero, a.p. 61. P. Oxy. 262. 
Pachon 29, Nero, a.p. 66 and 67. P. Oxy. 259. 
Phamenoth 29, Nero, a.p. 66. P. Oxy. 289. 
Phaophi 1 (lovAla YeBaory}), Galba, a.p. 68. OGIS 669. 
Phaophi 4, Vespasian, a.p. 73. P. Oxy. 289. 
Pharmuthi 27, Vespasian, a.p. 73. P. Oxy. 289. 
Thoth 8, Vespasian, a.p. 77. P. Oxy. 276. 
Pharmuthi S, Vespasian, a.p. 79. BGU 981. 
Pharmuthi 20, Vespasian, a.p. 79. BGU 981. 
Epagomenai 6, Titus, a.p. 79. P. Oxy. 380. 
Epagomenai 6, Domitian, a.p. 91 (?). P. Oxy. 722. 
Tybi 8, Domitian, a.p. 95. SB 7599 = Aegyptus 13 (1983), 456. 
Mecheir 4, Trajan, a.p. 100. P. Oxy. 46. 
Thoth 21, Trajan, a.p. 108. P. Ryl. 202 (a). 
Epagomenai 4, Trajan, a.p. 117. P. Oxy. 489. 
Mecheir 16, Hadrian, a.p. 129. PSI 40. 


This list indicates that Pauni 20 was XeBaor7} under Nero, and that the twentieth of 
other months was YeBaory under Caligula and Claudius. It has been conjectured (F. Blu- 
renthal, op. cit., 340; A. Boak, Mich. Pap. 11, 103—yet cf. P. Ryl. 144, note) that the 
twentieth of every month was celebrated in honour of Tiberius’ birthday (Nov. 16 = 
Hathyr 20) ; and if this is correct, we would expect Pauni 20 to be Xe8aor77 under Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius, as well as under Nero. 

L. 5. KevSdas and ll. 9-10 erovavos are names not otherwise known in precisely these 
forms. Cf., however, Kévris, and ITervatos, [Tetdawos, [eroats. 

L. 14. Save[fou 6 (?) "Alpers. The traces of ink at the beginning of this line are very 
faint. The suggested reading is not entirely satisfactory, as it is not a usual formula, and the 
restoration must be crowded to fit into the available space. Mr. Skeat has proposed the very 
attractive reading dv@’ dv; yet the remaining traces of ink do not seem to indicate that the 
line began with a. A third possibility is perhaps xow[od ds "Al]updrios. Cf. xowds, used of 
a loan made by three creditors in P. Oxy. 272: ris dfetAfjs ovens 7H[v T]pidv Kow7s. 

L. 19. €[vJoucopa. This term undoubtedly means that in place of interest the creditors 
received the right of habitatio of certain buildings designated in the original contract. This 
would explain why no interest is mentioned in |. 18. No other receipts are known which 
mention éevorxicpds, yet it occurs in contracts of loan. See A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1936, p. 262-3. 

TavTys T<s ovvypadys>. Some such expansion is obviously called for. 

Ll. 26-7. ék ro8 rob adeAdod [erovaio(v) |[......-- |. Dr. Bell has suggested the reading 
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éx tod Tob adeAbod [ezovatov f'e.y.) pépovs; in preference to the awkward reading é« tovTov 
ddeAdod. His analysis seers very probable, though the particular resturation [épous] 1s 
questioneble, épous would not quite fill the lueuna. Furthermore, there are some faint 
traces of ink at the beyinniny of 1 27: and though they do not clearly resemble any of the 
letter-forms appearing in the rest of the document, vet the first letter seems to have a 
horizoutal bar at the base. Lf that is so. it could not be gw. In regard to meaning also, pépovs 
Is not quite appropriate. In the context of this receipt it would properly refer to Petusius’ 
share of the loan, but in that case the following rodtewr [y]apfe]e would be redundant. The 
translation of the phrase é& pepous as on the instance of” or ‘on the part of? seems slightly 
forced.) Perhapsa better restoration could be found, though none has occurred to me. The 
infinitive awooryoer, Dr. Bell has pointed out, depends on Jpodfoy Jodaw in 1. 3. 

[L.. 30. cov [vép] adrav. [restore dvép by analogy with P. Oxy. 1282, 36-8: ere Kat 
exriverr Ovav 7) tov rep adbtiys éeme\evodpevorv. Mr. Skeat has sugeested tov [zap’] adrar. a 
reading Which also oceurs in formulae of this kind, e.g. BP. Oxy. 271. 

L. 32. (dpaypdsi!. dpayuds was probably represented by a symbol which has been lost 
in the break of the papyrus between dpyiuptous and secoapaxorra. Cf. P. Oxy. 1282, 40. 

1.33. Understand €or after cepa. €ovw is sometimes included and sometimes omitted. 
The omission ts probably intentional here, sinee at also occurs in the exactly similar formula 
of PL Oxy. bese. 

LL. 37. SHpagAedfojor. This restoration was made by Mr. skeet. ovvestapévou — itp- 
pointed’; ¢f. BL Oxy. 320: 60 CelroMMewrlou ro mpiv KexpypariKdros) Sexotydov tod ouve- 
oTaperon bro TOY jLeTOXEO yo! pavojias) Kexpyipatiatac. Cf. also PL Oxy. 243, 269) ke. 

LL. BS. weayp yeitiotae, “The strenuthening of y to ay occurs elsewhere in papyri: ef. 
Kh. Masser, Granonatih der grichischen Papyrt, Leipzig, Penbner, 1906-3 £ vol 1, pp. 165-th 

' On the part of’) which was the sense intended in making the restoration, seems a leatimate extension 


of the use of ge‘pos as 7 Vertragsparter” (see Prenizke, Worterburh, x... pepos, 2-6.) The palaeoxrapbical 
objections are, however, conclusive. He EB | 


ADOLF ERMAN, 1854-1937 


Ow June 26th, after many mouths of failing health, Adolf Erman’s long hfe came to an end. 
Mental alertness was his almost to the last and itis but a vear aye that. being already past 
eighty and almost totally blind. he produced a hook (ie Welt am Nady of which any man 
in the prime of life might be proud. Such an achievement was, of course, made possible only 
by the help of others. above all of his wife. his untiring reader and scribe, ever since blindness 
had begun to incapacitate him, 

Erman, though a born and bred Berliner, was of Swiss descent. is famaly — origimally 
named Ermatinger—-having migrated from Geneva carly in the TSth century. ‘Pwo genera- 
tions of them had been conspicnously identified with the newly founded University, and 
though no very diligent schoolboy. Adolf had even then begun to take a hvely interest in 
those studies which were eventually to bring lim too to a professorial chair. In his young 
days Eeyptology was scarcely a serious pursait in Germany, but at Leipz Georg /hers 
was officially teaching the subject and to him barman went: though what he learned from 
teachers was little in comparison with what he taught ddtmself. The first published result 
of his studies was an article. announcing @ not unimportant wrauimatieal discovery. in the 
Reyptian Zeetscloaft of STS. and during the following sixty vears not one passed untiarked 
by some notable book or-rticle -almost $00 in ah exclusive of reviews from: dis pom, 

Although in those days the whole science of Egyptology stil lay withim one mins 
rapacity and though Ernmiainin tie was to set las mark upon every branch of the subject, 
it was always by the problems of hunenave that he was most attracted and itis asa plilo- 
logist no doubt that he will be remembered. ‘Those of us who recall the conditions rulmeg 
in pre-Erman davys—vagneness in the grammars, ¢haos in the dietionaries cannot over- 
estimate the revolutionary effect of his work. (Compare. as an exaiiple. the chapter on 
the verb in Le Page Renout’s Granonar with the views prevalent to-day Phe most notable 
of rman’s Investigations, that which give a new orientation to the entire subject, was his 
demonstration of a pronitive relationship between Mevptian and the Sermitie lancuages. 
His predecessors had often recopmized identity between indi iduald roots sat was left to Erman 
to work ont a systematic comparison, not alone in the vocabularies, but also in signiticant 
features of morphology and grammar. further, ait as to Erman that we owe the first 
division of the language into ‘Old? and ‘Late’ Beyptiin. with the resaltant possibility of 
tracing a linguistic genealowy suchas had not previously been contemplated. Po all the three 
periods (Old, Middle, and Late; mto which Peyptian is at present divided Erniuan gave 
lus attention, starting with the atest (Nendayptische Grammatih, 1990), followed then by 
a grammar based upon a newly unearthed Middle-Reyptian text (re Sprache des Papyrus 
Westear, T8898) and. five vears later, by his epoch-making cfeqyptieche Grammatile, ISOd. 
New editions of the first and dast Jive made them practically new books, but from their first 
appearance may truly be dated the beginnings of a scientitie knowledge of the language. Nor 
Was the latest of its phases neglected c indeed, Erman was the first to insist on an adequate 
knowledge of Coptic as an essential preliminary to the study of hieroglyphies. The erown of 
his philological work was the great dictionary which he planned and organized and which, 
thanks to the collaboration of a number of his pupils. he hved to see carried through to the 
completion of its first phase. Touether with the erammars, the Worterbuch der 4 equptischen 
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Sprache forms a monument of philological learning and acumen such as 1b has been given 
to few scholars to leave to the world. 

‘The Berlin School’, in other words Erman and those whom his teaching was 
attracting, remained for some time well-nigh a term of reproach; the new doctrines found 
sympathy at first only in a few quarters. They steadily gained ground. however, and to-day 
no more is heard of the views which, until Erman’s advent, were current among scholars. 
In 1881 he began to teach at the University and he continued to do so until 1923. It may be 
said that all contemporary Egvptologists are, either immediately or indirectly, his disciples. 
His first two pupils, U. Wilecken and G. Steindortf, are themselves professors emeritus 
tu-day. The next group, which I joined in 1889, consisted of L. Borchardt, G. Jéquier, 
H. 0. Lange, H. Schiifer, C. Schmidt, K. Sethe, W. Spiegelberg and B. Turaieff. Erman 
was then lecturing on all branches of Egyptology: on grammar, elementary and advanced, 
on literature, from Pyramid Texts to Abbott Papyrus, as well as on Coptic—attention 
had begun, thanks to his initiative, to concentrate on Sa‘idic, rather to the neglect perhaps 
of the traditionally more favoured Bohairic. Some classes were at the University, others he 
held at his house and, in summer, at a very early hour. Besides work at the University, 
Erman regularly held archaeological Uebunyen at the Museum, where in 1884 he had 
become Keeper of the Egyptian (and Assyrian) department. He was, I should say, an 
inspiring teacher: enthusiastic, full of ideas and eagerly adopting promising suggestions 
from his hearers. He had the capacity of encouraging the timid beginner—and among us 
was at least one verituble tiro—and, so far as my recollection gues, no pupil of his who 
once got a footing in the subject but continued tu pursue it and eventually to make a position 
for himself. In his pupils he took a paternal interest and with most of them maintained an 
intimate and undeviating friendship throughout life. 

Erman was by no means a mere Stubenyelehrte ; his interest in all that concerned Egypt 
and its civilization was of the liveliest. No one who reads his fascinating description of the 
ancient people and their life (deyypten und dgyptisches Leben im Altertwm, 1885, 2nd ed. 
1923). or his autobiography (Mein Werden und mein Wirken, 1929), can doubt that, had not 
the language been his first concern, he might well have made a name as a writer in other 
fields. 

‘Out of school” he was a delightful companion, with a healthy sense of humour and never 
happier than on a Jong walk. To children he was devoted and I can recall his appreciation 
of the visits of Professor Naville, with whom he had this trait in common. A few years ago, 
on the appearance of A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young, he wrote enthusiastically 
about it and wanted to know if a German translation could not be arranged for. There was, 
indeed, in his own nature, beside that vein of irony and malice which can be traced in his 
books. a very attractive simplicity, making him happy with all simple things. To his own 
family circle the War dealt a heavy blow: his eldest son fell in the Battle of the Somme 
and thenceforth a shadow lay on Erman’s life which he never wholly threw off. Other 
events, too, contributed to cloud his latter years. By tradition and upbringing a convinced 
conservative. how should he appreciate the new order in a world which pays but small heed 
to any of the interests that had been his for half a century ? 

To the end of life his powerful memory held good and what was there stored of German 
and Latin hterature stoud him in good stead during those final months of enforced inactivity. 
The last words he was heard to speak were some lines of Horace, which he repeated only a 
few days before his death. 


W. E. Crem. 
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The work is divided as follows: 


§ 1. Literary Texts. E. A. Barper, Exeter College, Oxford. 

§ 2. Religion, Magic, Astrology (including texts). H. J. Rosg, St. Andrews University, Fife, Scotland. 

§ 3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts. T.C.Skeat, Dept. of MSS., British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 

§ 4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, and Chronology. E. G. Turner, 
King’s College. Aberdeen, Scotland. 

§ 5. Social Life, Edueation, Art, Economic History, Numismatics, and Metrology. J. G. MILNE, 23 Bel- 
svre Court, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

$6. Law. H. F. Jotowicz, University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 

§7. Palaeography and Diplomatic. T. C. SKEAT. 

§ 8. Lexicography and Grammar. The late R. McKenzie. 

§ 9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts. T. C. SKEAT. 

§ 10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal. T. C. Skea. 


The authors wish jointly to express their yvratitude to all those scholars who have sent them copies of 
their publications, a kindness which has greatly facilitated the work of compilation. 


The abbreviations used in this Bibliography will be found among those given on pp. 142-4 below. 


1. Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 

The most interesting additions to literary texts are contained in Et. de Pup. 3 (1936), 46-92, where 
N. Lewis has published civht literary papyri from the Strasboury collection. The most noteworthy are no. 1 
(3rd cent. B.c.), a prose synopsis of Iliad vi with a quotation of Il. 448-55, and no. 5, a collection of lyrics 
from the Phoenissae, the Medea, and the Melunippe Desmotis (7) of Euripides. The latter papyrus (assigned 
by Lewis to the middle of the 3rd cent. B.c.) was partially published by CRUNERT in 1922. Of the remainder 
nos. 2-4 contain Homerie fragments; no. 6 a declumation against Alcibiades; no. 7 a mythological and no. 8 
a medical fragment. The volume has been reviewed by H. J. Ber in Cl. Rev. 50 (1936), 202. 

Papyri Osloenses, fasc. ut (1936), edited by Errrem and AMUNDSEN, includes twelve literary or sub- 
literary papyri. Nos. 65-70 contain fragments of the Tliad; of these no. 68 (Ist cent. B.c.), giving IL. iii. 458- 
iv. 1, is interesting as being perhaps the latest example of absence of division between books of Homer. 
No. 71 (Ist-2nd cent. a.p.) contains Isocrates, Puneg. 1-54 (with lacunae). The text is eclectic, the new 
variants unimportant. Nos. 72-6 deal with medicine, astronomy, astrology. and magic. 

In The Rendel Harris Papyri of Woodbrooke College. Birminghum (Cambridye Univ. Press, 1936) J. E. 
Powe tt has published a very mixed batch. Of the two larger ‘New Classical Fragments’ no. 1 has since been 
identitied as Musonius Rufus in Stobaeus iv. 24 (Wachsmuth-Hense, pp. 606-7); the papyrus goes farther 
than Stobacus’ quotation. No. 2 is from a rhetorical treatise and deals with drdé¢acs and xarddacs. 
Nos. 3-11 contain smaller new fragments in verse, and nos. 12-16, 18-22 similar fragments in prose. No. 17 
was found to come from Demosthenes, In Meid. Nos. 23-35 are too scanty for classification. Nos. 36-45 
come from extant authors, viz., 36 (2nd cent. B.c.) from [liad sii; 37, Iliad xv; 38 (2nd cent. a.p.), Euripides, 
Medea (interesting text of good quality); 39, Euripides, Andromache ; 40, Herodotus viii; 41, Thucydides i; 
42, Plato, Laws vii; 43, Demosthenes, Fourth Philippic (the first papyrus to contain this speech); 44 and 45 
Demosthenes, De Corona. Finally nos. 113-22 and 123-4 contain minor fragments from the Iliad and 
Odyssey respectively. 

I have not seen J. MANTEUFFEL's article “Papirusy i ostraka warszawskic’ in the Bulletin de 0 Académie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, 1935, 42-5, nor his contribution to Munera philologica Ludovico Cwiklinski 
oblata (Posnaniae, 1936), 145-54, entitled Wyhkuczy Ksigick w papyrusach. 
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B. Epic, Eveciac, anp Mire 

The Commentary to an epic poem of Antimachus published by Voci1ano in Vol. 1 of the Papiri Milanest 
(1935) has been re-edited by B. Wyss in his important book Antimachi Colophonii Reliquive (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1936). Wyss has included the latest discoveries of Vouttayo and the suggestions of various other 
scholars and added a photozraph of the papyrus. In Hermes 71 (1936), 240, K. DEICHGRABER has successfully 
restored Antimachus, Fr. 174 Wyss, by reading O]{[meJp 7° d8pip[o]ro€or. 

Several scholars have elucidated points in Callimachus’ Diegeseis, e.g. E. OrTH in Phil. Woch. 56 (1936), 
221-4, would read =zpés aloay = *berechtigterweise’ in col. 8,7; A. voN BLUMENTHAL in Philologus 91 (1936), 
115-16, reading rods Hyoupérovs éxiiqe € in col. 3, 34, interprets ‘removed the forefeet’, and for ’AAduos 
hazards ’AAAdduos (ef. Dion. Hal. Anteg. 1. 71. 3) or édctos; the same writer in Hermes 71 (1936), 458 finds 
an example of haplolowy in dyaAparopixis (col. 4, 23); O. KERN in Archiv 12 (1936), 65-6, discusses the 
pvatixds Adyos in col. 8. 33; finally in Pail. Woch. 56 (1936), 711-12, E. Katryxa reviews PFEIFFER’s mono- 
graph. In Hermes 71 (1936), 472-3, E. Dreat has identified Callimachus, Fr. 317, emended to adAxaias 
adveates, as lurking in one of the defia fragments (Pap. C. fr. 1, 23) published by VirEri in 1934. 
R. HErzoe, ibid. 344-6, prefers 6[7’] d[cée] to 6[7’] e[p£e] in 1. 45 of the Coma fragment, and suggests [&0’ iva] pj 
or [Jer] pj in 1. 59, reading inde Venus in Catullus. T. THomANN has written as a dissertation (Tubingen, 
1934) a Versuch uber das Dichterische des Kallimachos, and in Gnomon 12 (1936), 449-59, H. Herter has 
reviewed E. C'AHEy’s study of Callimachus and edition of the Hymns, as well as J. Lors’s translation of 
Covat’s book on Alexandrian Poetry. Theocritus, Jd. 2, has been edited by Lavacyrni (Palermo, 1935). In 
Phil. Woch. 56 (1936), 1183, W. BescHewLiew interprets ozpéfov 7 in Herondasg, i. 8 literally and refers 
to Bulgarian parallels for such action after long absence. 


C. Lyric 

Vol. 1 of Dizun’s Anthologia Lyrica Graeca is now complete in the second edition. In Mnemosyne 3 
(1936), 241-61, B. A. vay GroxINGEN, writing in English, tries to interpret Aleman’s Partheneion with a 
minimum of restoration. H. J. M. Minne in Hermes 71 (1936), 126-8, and O. ScHRoEDER in Philologus 91 
(1936), 246-7, both write about Sappho’s ®aiveraé you, the former arguing for the existence of a fifth stanza. 
In Hermes 71 (1936), 363-73, W. ScHADEWALDT discusses Sappho, Fr. 95 Diehl. In Hermes 71 (1936), 124-6, 
B. SNELL reports new readings and suggestions in Bacchylides, based on a re-examination of the papyri. 
His edition of Bacchylides has been reviewed by D. M. Roprysoy in Cl. Phil. 31 (1936), 268-70. 


D. Drama 

C. E. Frirsca has collected new fragments of Aeschylus and Sophocles in a dissertation (Hamburg, 1936). 
W. ScoavewawptT in Hermes 71 (1936), 25-69, re-edits the Wyrmidons fragment with app. crit., commentary, 
and essays on Varivus points. L. A. Srenna in Rendiconti del. R. Ist. Lombardo, 69 (1936), 1-10, disputes the 
Aeschylean authorship of the fragment. In Chron. dE. 11 (1936), 508-11, R. Goossess emends the Glaukos 
Potnieus tragment, and 2bid., 139-50 and 511-15, offers first and second thoughts on the Telephus prologue. 
In the later article he makes a palmary emendation of ll. 9-10, viz.. &@ €'6 paw euay | unrépa xarourd, cf. 
Diod. Sic. 4, 33. The same scholar ibid., 516, completes zal in Eupolis, ZpoomdArioe (PSL 1213), 13, to ré[on 
téxen], cf. Av. Run. 1235. In Philologus 91 (1936), 114-15, E. West writes about the meaning of Scaorpédew 
in Eupolis’ Demor. A. W. Gomme in Cl. Quart. 30 (1936), 64-72 and 193, discusses passages of the Epitrepontes 
and Periketromene and the plot of the Sania. G. RaMBELLT in St. Ital. 13 (193), 130-60, analyses two scenes 
(1. 5; ur. 3) from Terence’s Andria with reterence to the Greek original. K. Kuacs (Aluss.-Philol. Studien 8: 
Leipziz, 1936) has written on the adjectives in Menander, and in Hermes 71 (1936), 320-37 A. THIERFELDER 
discusses the motives of New Comedy. Finally W. E. J. Kuiper (Verhundelingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
ran Wetenschappen te Arasterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 38, no, 2. 1936) discusses the adapta- 
tion of six plays of Menander by Plautus and Terence. 


KE. Purtosopuy, Oratory, RoMANCE 
In Yule Clussieal Studies 5 (1935), 57-92, D. E. V. Wormect has written an important study of The 
Literary Tradition concerning Hermius of Alarneus in connexion with the Didymus commentary on 
Demosthenes. 
B. Hasver has published a dissertation (Berlin, 1935) on Favorinus, Mepi guys, and in Museum 43 (1936), 
139-41, A. G, Roos has reviewed WirstrRaND’s work (in ETKOTA. Lund, 1932) on this author and Plutarch. 
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The article of De Saxcris in Riv. di fil. 14 (1936), 134-52, 253-73, Atene dopo Ipso e un papiro fiorentino 
is concerned with the fragments of a political speech published by A. Perosa in S¢. it. fil. class. 12 (1935), 95 #8. 

ZIMMERMANN has published three articles dealing with Romance. Eine Vermutung zum Chione-Roman 
in Hermes 71 (1936), 236-40, contains a text of col. 3 with commentary; Die A pista des Antonios Diogenes 
im Lichte des neuen Fundes, ibid., 312-19, justifies his published text; Ein Bruchstick aus einem historischen 
Roman (P. Oxy. 1826) in Rh. Mus. 85 (1936), 165-76, contains a new text, to which Hust and Rozerts have 
contributed, and commentary. 


F. Misce.LaNeovs 

The Antinoe fragment of Juvenal (7, 149-93) has been published with two plates by C. H. Ropenrts in 
JEA 21 (1935), 199-209. 

In Rer. ct. gr. 49 (1936), 429-39, P. Coutart studies the six epivrams contained in P. Heidelberg 1271 
verso (cf. Crusius in Ml. Nicole. 615-24) and pronounces the author a ‘Nonnien fervent’. In Byz.-nengr. 
Jahrbb. 12 (1936), 1-11, R. KeypELL emends Nonnus., Dionysius’ Bussorika and Gigantits (Brit. Mus. Pap. 
273), and other late epic fragments. In Byz.-neugr. Juhkrbb. 10 (1933). 341-5, the same scholar edits some 
twenty lines from an iambic letter of Dioskoros of Aphrodito. 

Finally attention may be called here to H. HeRteRr’s report in Bursian 255 (1937), 65-217, on the litera- 
ture relating to Hellenistic Poetry published in the years 1921-35. Callimachus not unnaturally claims a 
lion’s share of the article, and Herter has accomplished his task with characteristic thoroughness. 


2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 


A. GENERAL 

No one interested in Egyptology or ancient relizion should neglect the second edition (Oxford University 
Press, 1936 ; St. Andrews Univ. Publications. xxxrx) ot (Stn) D'Arcy W. THowrson’s Glos sary of Greek Birds. 
Though professedly ornithological. it continually touches on theories. old and new, of mythological and 
religious importance and contains not a little Egyptian material, e.g.. in the articles IBIZ, BOINIZ. It is the 
more to be regretted that it is damayed by a number of serious misprints. W. F. J. Kyicur. in a highly 
ingenious work, Cwmaean Gates (Oxford. Blackwell, 1936), uses Egyptian evidence amongst other in support 
of what seems to me a hazardous theory. Some articles bearing on the subject in general are that of 
K. Kertwyt in Atti del IV Congresso Internuzionile di Papirologia (Milan, 1936), 27-37. Die Pupyri und das 
Wesen der alexandrinischen Kultur, a short but penetrating analysis of the different attitudes towards book- 
learning in antiquity; that of W. Tetrer, The Cultus of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus in Harv. Theol. Rev. 29 
(1936), 225-344, which does not indecd treat of an Egyptian subject but shows such mastery of the metho- 
dology of hagiography that it may serve as a model to any who try to disentanyle fact and legend in the 
histories of the Egyptian saints: finally the long and elaborate review by H. Kroes in GOA 108 (1936). 
329-39, of SETHE’s posthumous edition of the Pyramid texts and some other works on Exypt takes occasion 
to say some interesting things about SETHE’s methods. 


B. Cutts oF THE Graeco-Roman Epocit 

A. Parror bezins, in Rer. hist. rel. 112 (1936), 149-87, an elaborate study of the idea of refrigerium. 
While fully admitting the close connexion of such formulae as 76 dvypor ddwp with Egypt, he believes it can 
be traced yet farther. into Babylonia. M. Snmiox, zbid., 188-206, uses Ezyptian material for part of his 
research into the pagan and Christian uses of the formula @dpoe, ovdeis abivaros. Two or three reminders 
are given that the term ‘syncretism’ is not to be used too freely, nor identitications of sods, Ezyptian and 
other, assumed without proof. especially in non-philosophical circles. Thus, T. A. Brapy, University of 
Missouri Studies, x1, 1936, no. 3: Philological Studies in Honor of Walter Miller, 9-20, treating of The 
tymnasium in Ptolemaic Egypt, is emphatic in rejecting all sugyestions that the Hermes and Herakles of the 
dedications are other than the famuliar Greek figures; but M.S. Drower, reviewing Boa and PETERSUN’s 
Sokopaiou Nesos and Boak’s Karunis, accepts readily enough *a composite deity... Zeus-Ammon-Serapis- 
Helios’ (J RS 26 (1936), 116). Another review (by A. H. M. Jones, ibid. 117, of Monn, The Bucheum, vols. 1 
and rit) criticizes the views of W. W. Tary, for whose rejoinder see ibid., 136, concerning the amount of 
interest in the native cults taken by Kleopatra VII (cf. CAH x, 36). E. Breecra discusses *(n ‘Cronos 


* An asterisk before a title signifies that the reviewer knows the work only at second-hand, generally from the 
useful Bibliographie papyrologique of the Fondation Egyptologique Reme Ehsabeth, Brussels. 
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Mitraico’ ad Oxyrhynchos in Mél. Maspero 2, 257-64 (reviewed by M. HomBert, Chron. d’ Eg. 11 (1936), 593), 
and O. Kern, Zu dem neuen Mysterieneide, Archiv 12 (1936), 66-7, defends WILCKEN’s restoration Ka[Bipwr 
(or Ka[Bipov) in PST 1162, 8-9, adducing evidence for the existence of a cult of the Kabeiroi in Egypt. Of 
more importance than these is the long and admirable work of C. Roperrs, T. C. Sxgat, and A. D. Nock, 
in Hare. Theol. Rev. 29 (1936), 39-89, on The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos, a publication of a late Ptolemaic text 
with very full commentary. 
C. RuLer-CcLt 

8. Errrem in Symb. Oslo. 15-16 (1936), 111-37, continues his valuable studies Zur A potheose. In this, 
the sixth instalment, he discusses Aaiserbilider; the work is of direct importance for Egypt as well as other 
parts of the Empire. He also, in Adti del IV Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia, 85-8 (cf. now P. Oslo 
Ut 77) discusses an interesting festal calendar from Tebtunis. It reckons by Roman months and contains 
nothing but festivals connected with the Imperial family. Plainly it is meant for the use of officials and 
their imitators, and he rightly compares it with the similar document (feriale Duranum) from Dura- 
Europos (see A. 8. Hoey in Harv. Theol. Rev. 30 (1987), 15-35). 


D. Jvpaism 

Considerable interest has been aroused by the publication of the venerable fragment of the LX X, Pap. 
Ryl. Gk. 458. There is now available a full edition by C. H. Roperts (Two Biblical Paupyri in the John 
Rylunds Library, Manchester Univ. Press, 1936; the other papyrus is a fragment of a testimony-book of the 
fourth century, supplemented by and supplementing P. Oslo 11). In reviewing this, P. Kazr in TLZ 61 
(1936), 340-1, takes occasion to remark on a rare and curious use of the subjunctive, apparently Hebraising 
and confined to the LX.X, which the new evidence supports. A. Vaccart, 8.J., discusses the find at some 
length in Beblica 17 (1936). 501-4. In connexion with Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible, G. BERTRAM, 
in a belated review of J. Fiscuer, In welcher Schrift lug das Buch Isaias dem LXX vor? (DLZ 7 (1936), 
653-8). has some interesting remarks on the methods of ancient translators. The important study of this 
same subject by C. H. Dopp, The Bible and the Greeks (see JEA 22, 64; Years Work in Classical Studies, 
1935, 64, 69) seems to have met with little dissension; A. D. Nock, in reviewing it (Am. J. Phil. 57 (1936), 
483-5), makes only a few small linguistic additions and corrections. Josephus’ sources are discussed by 
S. BELKIN in Jewish Quart. Rev, 27 (1936-7), 1-32; the source of ¢. Apionem ii is either Philon or. less likely, 
Philon’s source. As to GoopENovGH's work on Philon (JEA 22, 63), I have pointed out (JHS 56 (1936), 
108-9) some weaknesses in 1ts philology, and R. Marcvs (Am. J. Phil. 57 (1936), 203-5) the author's defec- 
tive knowledze of Rabbinical lure, while H. G. Marsu (J. Theol. Stud. 37 (1936), 64-80) indirectly refutes 
any attempt to make pvorgpcor in any such writer refer to actual cult by pointing out that it generally has 
no such connotation in Clement of Alexandria. But the general impression seems to have been favourable. 
H. KorTENREUTEL and A. BoHLIG, Ostrukon mit griechisch-koptischem Psalmentext, in steg. 15 (1935), 415-18, 
publish a limestone flake with Ps. cxvii. 18-19 in Greek on one side, Ps. exviii. 10-11 in Coptic on the other. 


E. Magi 

A. Devarre, in his recent monograph Herbarius (Paris, Les Belles Lettres) treats, to use his own sub- 
title, of “le cérémonial usité chez Jes anciens pour la cueillette des simples et des plantes magiques’. It is a 
most useful little work, to Eyyptologists as to others. There is a sketch, amusing and suggestive, of the 
whole subject by W. R. Dawson, The Magicians of Pharaoh, in Folk-Lore 47 (1936), 234-62. S. Exrrem has 
a note in Oceident and Orient (the Gaster Anniversary Volume, London, Taylor), 107-9, on pulling by the 
hair, with Egyptian among other examples. J. KRout, reviewing vol. of PREISENDANz’s PMG in DLZ 57 
(1936), 1185, takes occasion to correct one of that author's few mistakes (his P. vii, 260, is not a charm 
against prolapsis uteri nor has wAevpd in it the unheard-of sense *hip’). G. W. ELDERKIN (Hesperia 5 (1936), 
43-9) discusses and publishes the tirst of a number of lead tablets found in a well in the Agora at Athens, 
Tt is a denotio, the formulae of which, though doubtless from a local sorcerer, might have been written in 
Egypt. Another bit of mauic is dealt with by V. Stecemany, A propos de lamulette chrétienne de Bruxelles 
(Chron. @ Eg. 11 (1936), 178-9) who quotes Coptic parallels for the amulet recently published by C. Pr&atx 
(JEA 22, 63); see also *F. Z(tCKER) in BZ 36 (1936), 195-6. 


F. HerMeTIsM (INCLUDING ALCHEMY): ASTROLOGY 
At last WALTER Scort’s huge edition of the Hermetica is completed by the issue of vol. 1v (Testimonia: 
Oxtord, Clarendon Press, 1936). Having been edited by A. S. FERGusoy, it enjoys the advantage of his 
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saner scholarship. The inclusion of three excellent indices is duc in part. I am informed. to a suggestion of 
E. H. Buaxexey, who helped in the immense task of proof-readiny. The admirable treatise of J. Reap, 
Prelude to Chemistry (London, Bell, 1936), deals with alchemy in veneral, not that of Egypt in particular, 
though the latter subject is included. W. GuNpEL has elaborately edited very interesting astrological docu- 
ments in his recent work, Hermes Trismegistos. Neue astrologische Tecte des Hermes Trismegistus. Funde und 
Forschungen auf dem Gebiet der antiken Astronomie und Astrologie (Abh. Munchen, 1936, Phil.-hist. AUt., 
N.F., Heft 12).'. Though his texts are medieval Latin and French, he is able to show that their contents 
descend in large part from ancient and even specifically native Ezyptian sources. A brief, suyvestive, and 
provocative treatment of the subject is DArcy W. Tuompsoy, Astronomy in the Cluxsics, Proceedings of the 
Classical Association of Scotland, 1936, 38-111. O. Lacercranz in Symb. Oslo 14 (1935), 1-5. finds all con- 
fusion in the work of *Moses* on alchemy, p. 309, 8-9 Berthelot, and leaves all plain by simple and yvood 


emendations. It is high time he, or some other qualified person, vave us a text of these strange productions, 
where now diuinare non legere oportet. 


G. New TESTAMENT 

As was to be expected, the Unknown Gospel (JEA 22, 65) continues to arouse lively interest. and com- 
plete agreement on it is not yet. The balance of opinion, however, is in favour of taking it as put together 
from the Canonical Gospels. So M. GocvE., in an elaborate discussion in Rev. hist. rel. 112 (1936), 42-8727 
He adds that this makes it one of the earliest. perhaps the very earliest, testimony to the existence of the 
Fourth Gospel. In agreement with him are H. Lrerzmann. Nene Evangelienpapyri” in Z. neut. Wiss, 34 
(1938), 285-93, who also discusses the fragment of St. John and the Dura Diatessaron (see below), JOHANNES 
Beum, OLZ 39 (1936). 613-16, H. Vocets. Theologische Rerue 34 (1935), 312-15, E. Buoxaruti, Religio IL 
(1935), 370-2, and M. Dipexivs, DLZ 57 (1936). 3-11. L. Cerracx, Puralléles canoniques et €atra-canoniques 
de‘ L’ Evangile inconnu’, Muséon 49 (1936), 55-77, takes the same line. ayreeing with Lacrange and GouUEL 
that it is best regarded as an anti-Jewish production. The same writer. discussing also the Chester Beatty 
papyri, the St. John fragment, and the Dura Diatessaron, concludes that ‘ces découvertes najoutent a peu 
pres rien 4 notre matériel’ (Les récentes découvertes de textes Evangéliques. Revue des Sciences Philoxuphiques 
et Théologiques 25 (1936), 331-41). K. Fr. W. Scuupt and J. JeEremtas, Lin bisher unbekanntes Evangelien- 
fragment, Theologische Blatter 15 (1936), 34-45, propose some drastic textual alterations: H. [. Bett reports 
on their palaeographical possibility, ibid. 72-4. W. G. Kvuuet in 7'LZ 61 (1936), 47-4, holds that it is not 
directly dependent on the Canonical texts ; *M. Rist, Caesar or God / in Journ, Rel. (1936), 317-31, thinks it 
may contain a pre-Marcan account of that episode. *D. W. Rippve in J. Bibl. Lit. 55 (1938). 45-55, uses 
it in support of his thesis that the pericope is the structural unit of a Gospel. W. WEsTERN in Expository 
Times, October 1936, 43, suggests that in line 62 76 Bdpos atdrod dorarov means that the seed has perished 
and so weighs nothing. C. H. Dopp, The New Gospel Fragments? (Bull. J. Ryl. Lib. 20 (1936), 56-96), is 
thoroughly judicious in his handling of this and other new documents. The liturvical frazment published 
in the same volume as the Unknown Gospel is reviewed by (A. FELICE), Ephemerides Lituryicae. 1936, 46-00. 

The new fragment of the Fourth Gospel (JHA 22, 65), small though it is (the separate publication now 
reprinted almost verbatim in Bull. J. Ryl. Lib. 20 (1936), 45-56), is important as giving a hard blow tu the 
foolish theory that that Gospel is of later origin than about the end of the first century. Besides some short 
accounts, originally from various newspapers. by C. H. Dopp and Detssmays, dealing with the discovery 
(ibid., 4-9), I notice *G. GHEpist in La Scuola Cattolica §4 (1936), 11 pirantico Codice del IV Vangelo, and, in 
Thought, 1936, 273-85, *W. J. McGarry, whose article, however, is mostly concerned with the documents 
mentioned in the next paragraph; H. I. Bec in JEA 21, 266-7. 

The ureat Beatty-Michigan papyrus (as it is now generally called) of the Pauline corpus has been pub- 
lished in the fullest form possible, unless some lucky find should put us in possession of the missing leaves. as 
fase. 1 Suppl. of the Chester Beatty Papyri. a combination of fase. m1 and the portions published by H. A. 
Saypers (JBA 22, 65), in all 86 leaves of the original 104. Although about a century earlier than the great 
uncials, it is seen not to differ from them in any sensational or radical manner. On the whole it 1s an Alex- 
andrian text. Sir F. G. Keyyon (Am. J. Phil. 57 (1936), 91-5, ina review of SaNDERS’s edition) sugvests that 
its placing of the doxology at the end of chap. 15, not 16, of Rom. is due to lectionary influence. Other 
reviews or mentions are those of 8S. CoLomso in Riv. d? Fil. 14 (1936). 387-90. B.C. Conwerrn in Journ. Rel. 
16 (1936), 96-8, *K. W. Charg in J. Bibl. Lit. 55 (1936), and H. G. Ovrtz in DLZ 57 (1936), 391-5. In the 


1 Reviewed by me in JHWS 56 (1936), 262. ° Includes full reprint of the text. 
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same series have appeared photographic reproductions of fase. mt and fasc. Iv (respectively papyri of Rev. 
and Gen.). 

A recent article in Harv. Theol. Rev. 29 (1936), 345-52, by R. V. G. Tasxrr, The Chester Beatty Papyrus 
and the Cuesurian Text of Luke, gives occasion to mention, somewhat belatedly, the very full discussion by 
TeOFILo Aycso of the ‘Caesarean’ text (cf. JEA 22, 66), in Biblica 16 (1935), 369-415, ; Texto Cesariense o 
precesariense ? in which he maintains that the text in question was very old, belonged originally to central 
Egypt. and, as we have traces of it now, shows indeed the hand of Origen, but only as an ‘elemento recen- 
sional’. Also in Bibhica 17 (1936), 234-41, A. Merk, S.J., reviewing the Dura Diatessaron (JHA 22, 65), 
somewhat inclines to suppose that it had a Syriac original. A fundamental question, the historical value of 
the Apostolic writers, is illustrated by K. 8. Gapp in Harv. Theol. Rev. 28 (1935), 258-65, The Universal 
Famine under Claudius.’ He produces evidence to show that there was, not a famine in the sense of a general 
failure of crops, but a decided curitus annonae, which he holds is what ancient writers generally mean by 
famine, owing to successive failures of the Egyptian and the Syrian harvest in 45 and 46 respectively. Vita 
e Pensiero, 1936, 83-6, has a short article by *A. Carperrst. Il Vangeli e la papirologia. 

The very elaborate new edition of the NT now in progress under the general editorship of 8. C. E. Lae 
(Mark has so far appeared from the Clarendon Press) comes in for frank and constructive criticism as well 
as praise from H. Lietzmayy in Z. neut. Wiss. 35 (1936), 310-12 and J. M. CReEp in J. Theol. Stud. 37 
(1936), 299-301; E. C. CotwELL, Journ. Rel. 16 (1936), 234-6, thinks the result not proportionate to the 
labour expended. 

H. Curistiayiry AND C'aRisT1An HERESIES 

A. D. Nock, in a long review of H. Jonas’s Gnosis (see JEA 22, 66), in Gnomon 12 (1936), 605-12, gives 
an interesting sketch of what yrdors was. Elsewhere (Am. Journ. Phil. 57 (1936), 108-9), reviewing Potorsky, 
Manichiische Handschriften, he stresses the importance of these fundamental documents. A. Sovrer, 
J. Theol. Stud. 37 (1936), 80, compares the mysterious Zatchlas of Apuleius, Jet., ii, 28, with the Saclas 
who, according to Ambrosiaster ( = pseudo-Auyustine, quaest. uet. et nou. test. crxvii), 3, 1, p. 21 of his edition, 
Was reputed by the Manichaeans to have made the world. 


3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 

The publication of the year is undoubtedly the third volume of the Michigan papyri, Papyri in the 
University of Michigin Collection, vol. ut ( = University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. x1), 
edited by Jonny Garrett WINTER, xviii+390 pp., 7 pls. Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1936. $5.00. 
The task of editing the texts has been divided up among various members of the Faculty of Classics and 
students in the papyrological seminary, the chief contributors being A. E. R. Boax, F. E. Rossrys, H. A. 
Sanpers, V. B. ScuuMay, and the editor himself, while smaller shares have fallen to CampBELL BonyeER, 
AM. F. MacGrecor, and O. M. Peart. Though not included among the contributors, H. C. Youtie’s valuable 
aid is acknowledged in the Preface. In the wide range of interests and complete mastery of the technique 
of editing which the volume displays, it rivals the most noteworthy of the Oxyrhynchus series, and alto- 
gether may be described as a landmark in the history of American papyrology. 

The Biblical, classical, mathematical, astrological, and magical papyri (nos. 131-56) must be left to other 
sections. Among those which concern us (nos. 157-221), the following may be noticed, a dagger being 
placed before those already published: 157-8, libelli, of the Decian persecution. $159 (a.v. 41-68), Latin 
decision in case of intestate inheritance. +162 (late 2nd cent.), Latin list of soldiers, with dates of enlistment. 
7165 (3rd cent.), similar list; a new reading by SANDERS gives a new Prefect [? Victjorinus, in a.p. 234. 
Honoratianus, who was previously supposed to have held office continuously from 231-6, must therefore 
have served two separate terms, like Aur. Basileus a few years later. +165 (A.D. 236), bilingual request for 
a guardian. +166, 167, $168, 7169, birth certificates, with revised texts of two more in the Cairo Museum ; 
the problem of expanding the abbreviations is exhaustively discussed. 170-2 (A.D. 49-62), apprenticeship 
documents, from Oxyrhynchus. 173, petition to Antaios, epistates of Philadelphia; since BGU 1012, a 
similar petition. is now securely dated to the reign of Philometor (P. Teb. 779 introd.), the 12th year here 
mentioned must be 170-169, and the petition may well have been written during the first invasion of 
Antiochus. 174 (4.p. 145-7), a fine petition to the Prefect. 176-9 (a.p. 91-119), census declarations. 179-81 


1 The reference is to Acts xi, 27-30. 
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(A.D. 64-131), property returns. 182, 183, 193, 200 belong, with two unpublished Columbia papyri, to the 
archive of an ‘agricultural firm’ at Philadelphia, in the last years of Epiphanes and early vears of Philometor; 
a remarkable fact is the occurrence in 182 (182 B.c.) of the phrase, well known in later papyri. dpyupiou Tod 
rradaiod ITrodepatixod vouicparos. 184-99. miscellaneous contracts, mostly of the late first or early second 
century and exceptionally well preserved. 201-21, private correspondence, including: +203 (femp. Trajan), 
letter from a soldier at Pselkis. 206, 2U9, letters, the first probably, the second certainly, relating to the 
family which appears in P. Lond. Inv. 2102 = SB 6263; 209, though not by the same person as the London 
letter, is written in the same sentimental style, e.g. (ll. 11-18), ofSas ydp, ddeAde, Sree ob pdvov ws ddeAdor 
ae Exw, GAAG Kai Gs marépa Kai Kipiov Kal Pedv. 7214-7221, the letters of Paniskos. Of capital importance 
is the demonstration, in the introduction to 220, that (a) the epanorthotes Achilleus is not the same person 
as the usurper L. Domitius Domitianus, and (b) the title epanorthotes does not denote a usurper or ‘dictator’, 
but an extraordinary civil official subordinate to the existing emperor.' Proof of this is furnished by another 
Michizan papyrus (shortly to be published by Bosx) of which an extract is quoted: (at the end of a petition) 

. Tept ob avadiddoxw 76 péyefos rod Stacnpordrou exavopPw7r0d AdpyAlov “sly AAdws atrA.. . . (Erovs) B ro[d 
Klupiou nudv Aovxiov Aopurt[tov] Aopirreavod LeBaorod, Odd 7. 

Asmall collection of papyri, bought in 1922-3 by Renpet Harris and presented to Woodbrooke Colleze, 
Birmingham, has been edited by J. ENocu Powe tt, of Trinity College, Cambridge: The Rendel Harris 
Papyri, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1936, xii+134 pp., 5 pls. 15s. Nos. 1-60 are literary: the documents 
(61-165) are with one exception Roman and Byzantine, and they include a number of interesting pieces. 
The solitary Ptolemaic document (61, between 176 and 170 B.c.) is a fragmentary zpéoraypa of Philometor 
ordering a registration of slaves. 62 (4.p. 151) concerns the advertising of runaway slaves. but is also inter- 
esting from the mention of a strategus ’Odcews € Nou[Sr. which confirms the supposition that the Little Oasis 
was an independent nome of the Heptanomia (sce JEA 21, 84).? 64, a transfer of the (liturgical) office of 
phylarch, together with the attached caddpior (!), is also noteworthy ;* the date presents a problem.* But 
easily the most remarkable piece is 107, a Christian letter the beginning of which may be quoted here: 
Tyuwrdry pov pntpl | Mapia Bods | év Oedu mAtora xalpew. | apd péy mdvrwv edyw-|por TH warp Dede THs dAy-| 
Oelas Kal rH wapaxhirw | rvedpare ds ce Siadvdd-lEwow Kalurd re Yuxiy xa ts | cpa cal mrebpa, 7H per | odpare 
veylav (J. tyrelav), 7@ 8€ mrev-|pare edOvplav, 7H Sé Yu-lyF Cur aldvov. 

The decipherment of the more straightforward pieces may be thoroughly relied upon, and the comments, 
though rather briet, bring out the important features, while the method of presentation and typography are 
alike excellent. But there are rather a number of obviously impossible readings and unsolved difliculties. 
and some pieces (e.g. 62) need drastic revision. 

The second volume of the Princeton papyri has appeared, in a larger format than its predecessor: 
Epuunp Harris Kass, Jr., Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, vol. 1 (= Princeton Univ. Studies 
in Papyrology, ed. Allan Chester Johnson, vol. 1). Princeton Univ. Press, 1936. xi+-130 pp., 10 pls. $3. 
The texts (nos. 15-107) are numbered on from vol. 1. 15 is a fragment of the Epistle of James, while the 
remainder are documents, some already published in various periodicals. The following may be noticed 
here: 21 (A.D. 236-7), emanating from a ozpatnyds tis ’AdeLardpéwv xwpas. 24 (A.D. 21). amoypady of sheep 
and goats, the earliest of its type. 26 (c. a.p. 154), skipper’s receipt, closely resembling, and perhaps by the 
same hand as, P. Warren 5. 29 (a.p. 258), report to the strategus by a man whose brother had been injured 
by falling off a house-roof while both were living away from their home at Philadelphia 6:4 tiv yeropergy . .. 
rév APduv érérevor[y.® 38 (c. A.D. 264), a translation of a Roman will. fragmentary but valuable for restoring 
parallel documents. 96, a long account from the Apion archive. 102, a good Christian letter of condolence.° 
The reading and interpretation of the texts is of a consistently high standard, and Mr. Kase deserves our 
thanks for an interesting and valuable edition. 

A third volume of Oslo papyri has been published, and the preface indicates that yet another may be 


1 Cf, the epanorthotes Theodoros in PSI 1047. 

2 Cf also P. Harris 147, 1-3, where 7}}v ypade?|cav emoroAyy wal pa 708 Seivos arparnyod "O]dcews | “Exra Nopar 
should probably be read. 

3 In IL. 17-18 spooxapevow looks like a misreading of zpocedpevou (i.e. -cew). 

4 The 20th year in 1. 6 would naturally be referred to Caracalla (a-p. 211-12). were it not that the parties are 
Aurelii; can « be a misreading for B? 

5 T feel rather doubtful of some of the editor's supplements; in 1. 5 perhaps éy!o& kat], removing the stop from 
1.7 tol. 10 (after ézéAevaw); in Il. 12-13 possibly #s [exec or yw] €v rf} atti | xedyey of_xias tijas. 

6 Ll]. 10-11 of this should no doubt be read dis (i.e. Seis) 5€ 76 arOewmvov dépea v . 

N 
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expected. S. Errrem and Lery Amcnpsey, Papyri Osloenses, fasc. 01. Oslo, Norske Videnskaps-Akademi, 
1936. xi--326 pp., 12 pls. inseparate album. Kr. 50.00. Nos. 65-76 are literary ; of the documents (77-200), 
for which AmcNpsEN is primarily responsible and which nearly all belong to the Roman period, the follow- 
ing may be noticed: 77, Calendar (femp. Marcus Aurelius) of festivals of the Imperial cult. 78, another copy 
of the edict of Hadrian alleviating taxation, very fragmentary but giving us a practically complete text. 
83 (¢. A.D. 300), interesting monetary problems, studied in a separate article by Heichelheim (see below). 
85 (A.D. 273), letter from the prytanis of Oxyrhynchus about a forthcoming celebration of the Capitolian 
games. 88 (late 4th cent.). dealing with the collection of taxes and giving an equation of 1 solidus = 2,250 
myriads. 93 (4.p. 212). a declaration on oath to the strategus "Odcews (‘Ex7a) vo(uadr),’ corroborating the 
evidence of P. Harris 62 and 147 discussed above (the editors’ note here needs revision). 111 (a.p. 235), a 
long roll containing a house-by-house register of all ‘free men and freed men’ in various quarters of Oxyrhyn- 
chus. 123 (a.D. 22), petition to Dionysodoros, ozp. ’Apovoirov, about an assault at Euhemeria, supporting 
PREISIGKE’s contention that in the early first century A.D. there was one supreme strategus for the whole 
Arsinoites, with, perhaps, subordinate strategi in the merides (the evidence of P. Graux 1 should have been 
adduced). 129 (3rd cent.) gives a new deme-name of Antinoopolis, Movonyéreos, but the phyle is unfortu- 
nately lost. 149 has an interesting dating-clause, LO fepod Népwvos xrA. The editors, taking fepod as qualify- 
ing érovs, interpret it as ‘a sort of sabbatical year’; but an ostracon quoted by Tait, Greek Ostr., p. 123, 
begins Ly icpoé Népwros, so the epithet probably applies to Nero after all; see also PSI 1132, 1. 

The names of the editors are sufficient guarantee for the high quality of the work, and they have shown 
gTeat perseverance in handling some, on the whole, rather unresponsive material; the commentaries, as 
was to be expected, are particularly strong on the philological side. At the end (pp. 273-80) is a valuable 
collection of corrigenda to P. Oslo 1-1. 

A summary catalogue of hitherto unpublished papyri in Strasbourg is being published under the super- 
vision of P. Cottomp. The numeration continues that of PreisickE, and so far four instalments have 
appeared, in the Bulletin de la Fuculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, 14 (1935-6), 60-3; ibid., 170-2; ibid., 226-9; 
15 (1936-7), 58-60. Only the texts, with the briefest of notes, are viven; all are Roman or Byzantine, and 
are of more or less familiar types; a letter from Antoninus Pius to the city of Antinoopolis (no. 131) consists, 
alas, of virtually nothing more than the prescript. 

NaputTatt Lewis has published, with brief commentaries, 26 ostraca in the Cairo Museum, in Ft. de 
Pup. 3, 93-111, 1 pl. They are mo&tly of usual types, ranging in date from 160 B.c.* to about the third 
century. No. 8 contains two successive receipts for yewerpia, the first dated L8 ‘40dp @ (of Titus), the second 
La dopitiavod, Bapy(erw) ce. Thus news of the death of Titus on Sept. 13, 81 did not reach Edfu until some 
date between Nov. 5, 81 and March 11, 82.5 

G. RosesBercer, P. Janda vi (JE-A 21, 84). has been reviewed by F. Zucker, DLZ 56 (1935), 320-2; 
M. Excers, Jfusewmn 43 (1935-6), 62-3 (lexicographical notes); C. W. Keyes, Cl. Phil. 31 (1936), 186. 

U. Winckes, P. Wurzb. (JEA 21, 84) is reviewed by H. I. Beta in Mizraim 2, 76-7 (on meaning of 
Snydavos Adyos under the Arabs). 

C. Préacx, O. Wilb.-Brk. (JEA 22, 67-8), is reviewed by K. Fr. W. Scusnpr, Phil. Woch. 56 (1936), 9-13 
(important ; joins issue with P. on the Asoypadéa question). Some interesting general reflections on taxation 
are to be found in reviews by E. BickKERMANN, Rev. de phil. 10 (1936), 375-6, and G. Parront, Boll. jil. 
class. 7 (1935-6), 151-3. I have not seen N. HoHLWEIN’s review in L'Antiquité classique 5 (1936), 226-7. 

L. Amunpsen, Q. Mich., Part I (JEA 22, 68), has been reviewed by B. Otsson, DLZ 57 (1936), 575-6 
(philological), K. Fr. W. Scuanpr, Phil. Woch. 56 (1936), 714-18 (many notes, chiefly on proper names), 
and J. G. M{ILxe], JES 56 (1936), 97 (correction to O. Mich. 157). 

G. Mayrecrre. P. Varsov. (JEA 22, 68), has been reviewed by W. ScavBart, Gnomon 12 (1936), 425-9 
(important corrections to nos. 10 and 12, checked on the original by MANTEVFFEL; a revised text of 12 is 
printed), and U. Wickes, Archiv 12 (1936), 94-7 (many corrections, taking note of those proposed by 
SCHUBART and BELL). 

A.S. Hunt and C. C. Epuar, Select Papyri, vol. 1(JEA 19, 74), is reviewed by C. J. Kraemer, Cl. Journ. 
31 (1936), 450-1 (some minor corrections). 

M. Horrmann’s Antike Briefe (JEA 22, 68) is reviewed by H. Korrexpecten in Gnomon 12 (1936), 
559-60 (xood description), and by H. Oster, Humanistisches Gymnasium 47 (1936), 110 (not seen). 

1 Better so, at this date, than the editors’ (‘“Eara)volpéas). 


2 No. 1 dates from the reign of Philometor; cf., e.g., Tait, O. Bodl. 156, and correct the readings accordingly. 


3 Cf. also the case of Tacitus, referred to p. 92 n. 1 below. 
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E. J. Goopspgep and E. C. Corwen, A Greek Papyrus Reader (JEA 22, 68) has been reviewed. on the 
whole appreciatively, by P. Cottomp, Rev. ¢ét. anc. 38 (1936), 238-9; A. M. Perry, J. Rel. 16 (1936), 240: 
H. I. Bett, Cl. Rev. 50 (1936), 148-9; C. H. Roperts, J. Theol. Stud. 37 (1936), 417; and in Exp. Times, 
July 1936, 445-6. 


B. Provemaic 

GERTRUDE Maz, Another Zenon Papyrus ut the University of Wisconsin, AJA 39 (1936), 373-7, publishes 
a papyrus which proves to be the lower part of P. Cair. Zen. 59328, an account of guats leased from Zenon 
by Hermias. C. PRéacy, in a review (Chron. @ Eg. 11 (1936), 558-9), quotes an unpublished B.M. papyrus 
(P. Lond. Inv. 2084) which shows that the usurious interest exacted by Zenon had its natural result in the 
flight of the goatherds. ; 

Cc. C. Epear, P. Mich. Zen. (JEA 17, 125) has been reviewed by E. Kressiine in DLZ 7 (1936). 1004-6. 

W. ScuvsBanrt has re-examined the Dikaiomata (P. Hal. 1) and vives a brilliant reconstruction of the law- 
suit in respect of which the collection was made. Causa Hulensis. Archiv 12 (1936), 27-30. 

C. Préacx, Note sur le destinataire du mandement P. Tebtunis 703, Chron. d’Eg. 11 (1936). 163-9. 
challenges E. BERNEKER’s contention that it was addressed to the straterus, pointing out that the papyri 
he quotes in evidence date from the second century B.c. 

T. C. Sxeat, The Epistrategus Hippalos, Archiv 12 (1936), 40-3, shows that he was the addressee of 
P. Teb. 778. 

Corrs Roperts, THEODORE C. SkeaT. and ArTHUR Darby Nock, The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos, in Hare. 
Theol. Rev. 29 (1936). 39-88, with pl. publish P. Lond. Inv. 2710, the foundation-statute (:6p0s) of a local 
club, probably at Philadelphia, and dating from the reign of Ptolemy Aulctes, Text and commentary 
are followed by an elaborate discussion (by Nock), on the title Hypsistos and on such clubs in general. 
Reviewed by C. Préacx. Chron. d'Eg. 11 (1936), 559-61. 

W. Scucpart and D. Scuarer. BGU vur (JE A 20, 89) has received an important review in Gnomon 12 
(1936), 476-85, from F. ZccKEr, who gives a penctrating analysis of the contents with a wealth of comment 
in detail. 

G. ManxtTecrrEt is said to have published three Ptolemaic ostraca in Przeglqd Historyczny 13 (1936), 
385-93, with 2 pls.. but this is not yet accessible to me. 


C. Roman 

U. Wincken’s long-projected edition of the Bremen papyri has seen the light. rich with the fruits of 
many years’ study of the texts. Die Bremer Pupyri (Abh. Berlin, 1936, phil.-hist. Al. nr. 2), Berlin, W. de 
Gruyter, 1936. 178 pp., 1 pl. R.M. 11.50. With two insignificant exceptions, the entire collection comes 
from the archive of Apollonios, stratezus of Heptakomia ; it was bought practically en bloc in 1902 by the 
Papyruskartell and divided between Bremen and Giessen. Several of the more important papyri. such as 
those referring to the Jewish rebellion in 115-17, have already been edited by WILCKEN in the Chrestomathie 
and elsewhere, but even so the editor rarely fails, by some novelty of readiny or interpretation. to throw 
fresh light on the texts. Among those entirely new are: 5, a letter of recommendation from a Roman, 
Faberius Mundus. of considerable palaeographical interest. In itself a fine specimen of the ‘Chancery 
hand’, it has an autograph valediction in a hand strongly influenced by Latin cursive. 6, another letter of 
recommendation, brief but elegantly phrased, from Flavius Philoxenus. epistrategus of the Thebaid. 15, 
interesting letter from an architect supervising some building operations for Apollonios in his native town 
of Hermopolis. 29 is identified as the missing conclusion of P. Ryl. $2. 43. account of taxes in kind levied 
on the Apollinopolite nome. the total in a.p. 118-19 being the huge sum ot 90.000 artabas of wheat. 48, 
another fine letter from Herodes the architect while on a visit to Alexandria. concluding apolovetically that 
he had been too tired by the journey to visit the Serapeum to pray for his correspondent, but would do so 
the next day. All these and the other letters which make up so large a part of the volume are exceptionally 
interesting as specimens of the epistolography of the educated Greek class. 

O. W. Return. Two Prefectural Edicts concerning the Publicam, CL. Phil. 31 (1936), 146-62. publishes 
two fragmentary edicts denouncing their unjust exactions of tolls (now republished as P. Princeton 11, 20 « 
and 6). 

T. C. Skwatand E. P. WEGENER. A Triul before the Prefect of Egypt Appius Sabinus.c. 290 1D. JEA 21 
(1935), 224-47, with pl., edit an extensive papyrus in the British Museum (Inv. 2565) recording the appeal 
of certain villagers claiming to have been illegally elected to the oftice ot cosmetes. Though detective at the 
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beginning and disfigured by serious lacunae, it gives some new information about the liturgical system and 
the nomination of local magistrates. 

The remarkable letter from one Theon to a ‘comrade’ and philosopher Heraclides, announcing the dis- 
patch of certain books. edited by A. VoGLIANO in the new volume of Milan papyri (JEA 22, 68) is discussed 
by U. Wirecxey, Archiv 12 (1936), 80-1. Theon WiILCKEN regards as an Alexandrian bookseller, éyp(édm)} 
év ’Adeé , referring not to the letter but the books themselves; on the second point he is obviously right, 
but I do not feel that the tone of the letter, still less the use of éraépw: to a supposed client, suits a business 
man. Inreviewing P. Jovevet’s edition of a cession of catoecic land in the same volume, WILCKEN comments 
on the new details of the processes of registration furnished by the papyrus (Jbid., 81-2). 

The selection Da Papiri della Societa Italiana published by pupils of Norsa and VITELL1 in St. it. fil. class. 
12 (JEA 22, 62) is reviewed by U. WitcKEN, Archiv 12 (1936), 78-9. He demonstrates that the will edited 
by A. Perosa is really a copy enclosed in an application to some official by the granddaughter of the 
testatrix; the second document, the application to the émrnpyrijs Eevixis mpaxropefas edited by G. SCHOPFLICH, 
he elucidates by referring to the parallel documents, especially P. Meyer 48. C. Preavx, reviewing the 
publication in Chron. d'Eg. 11 (1936), 562-3. rather over-stresses the novelty of the second document for 
our knowledge of the process of execution. 

The other similarly entitled selection in Aeg. 15 (1935), 207-29 (JEA 22, 69), is also minutely discussed 
by Witcken, Archiv 12 (1936), 85-91. Among his masterly comments may be noted that on the wedcaxcr 
émxpicews, the official register drawn up on the basis of the xar’ oixiay dzoypadai. Also reviewed by 
C. Preavx, Chron. dEg. 11 (1936), 174-5. 

Perhaps the most remarkable item in this section, however, is not a new publication, but PSI x1 1183 
as interpreted by Witcken, Archiv 12 (1936), 75-7. He convincingly shows that this is the first specimen 
to come to light of a return for the Roman census. He stresses the exact correspondence between the details 
here recorded and those required by Ulpian for Roman census-returns, and aptly observes that all the 
previously known returns are from non-Romans. WILCKEN also thinks that the Roman census was held. 
simultaneously with that of the native population, though as the date of PSI 1183 is unfortunately lost this 
cannot vet be proved. 

P. Cottome, Un bail de troupeau, Mél. Musp. 2, 335-44, with plate, publishes a lease in Strasbourg of 
an ‘immortal’ flock (4@araros), a type of contract for which another Strasbourg papyrus (no. 30) has hitherto 
been the chief authority. The various points in the document, which is dated in Choiak of the first year of 
Claudius II (268 or 269%), are carefully discussed ; other papyri in Strasbourg are used to trace the history 
of the flock over a considerable period. 

A. CaLpErTst and Lypra Banpr, Dui papiri della Ruccolta Milunese (JEA 22, 69) is reviewed by 
U. Wincken, Archir 12 (1936), 91-2. 

A. E. R. Boan, A Petition addressed to Apollonios, Strategos of Heptakomia (JEA, ibid.) is reviewed by 
U. Witckex, Archiv 12 (1936), 8£ (pointing out that the papyrus might date from the end of 119, when 
Haterius Nepos, as is shown by P. Berl. Leihg. 10, was already in office), and C. Priatx, Chron. d'Eg. 11 
(1936), 177 (suggesting [Taraixeos for [Tazai«s in 1. 5). 

C.W. Keyes, Four Private Letters from the Columbia Papyri (JEA, ibid.) is reviewed by U. WILCKEN, 
Archiv 12 (1936), 82-4, who touches on some interesting points of diplomatic; in connexion with the use 
of exoueva as an adverb with the genitive, attention may here be drawn to the curious word éxéroua (J. G. 
Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri, 61; G. RosENBERGER, Gnomon 10 (193+), 43), which is perhaps best 
regarded as a perversion of éxdpera. 

Most of the reviews of A. E. R. Bosak, Soknopaiou Nesos (JE A 22, 69), deal with the archaeology rather 
than the customs receipts, and are accordingly left over to § 10 below ; an exception is that by C. B. WELLEs, 
who in AJA 40 (1936), 285-8, makes some important comments. In particular, he points out that in nos. 1-3 
Boak’s unconvincing reading €v afy(ad@) Sev. a B is to be corrected to éray(operwr) Seurépa, B, the receipts 
being issued eight days in advance of the date for which they were required (Thoth 5).? He also notes that 
wéuaty Kat etx(ddc), xe’, must be the true reading at the end of no. 11. 

A. B. Scuwarz’s note Zum Papyrus Oslocnsis £0 (Symb. Oslo. 14 (1935), 77-81) is dealt with under 
§$ 6 and 8. 

It is impossible to describe in detail here the rich store of material from Dura presented by C. BRADFORD 
WeLLEs, Von-literury Parchments and Papyri, in Excavations at Dura-Europos, Report of Sixth Season 
(1932-33) (Yale Univ. Press, 1936), 419-38, with plates of D. Perg. 21 and 22. This admirably succinct 


} Wextes, by a slip, speaks of ‘the second of the three intercalary days’. 
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catalogue is literally packed with information of the highest interest to all students of papyrology. To give 
some idea of the contents, no. 1 is a ‘double’ contract before the Bacwuxdy Sixaoripov (87 A.D., when Dura 
was under Parthian rule), by which a creditor returns as a gift property scized from an insolvent debtor 
who had already performed avavéwors of the original deed of loan, followed by a cession (€kovacis) of her 
property executed before the same Royal Court. WELLEs’s discussion of these two terms is of capital impor- 
tance, especially in view of the new light now thrown on the famous D. Perg. 10; the much-disputed hypothee 
in that document is illuminated by the second text here published. No. 7, a dissolution of an dypados yduos, 
no. 9, a soldier’s contract of marriage, and no. 10, a sale of a slave, in Syriac, are perhaps the most important 
of the remaining pieces, but the editor’s masterly comments draw new history even from the most unpromis- 
ing scraps. 
D. Romax-ByzaxtIve 

A fifth volume of P. Ross.-Georg. has appeared, containing various documents left over from earlier 
fascicules, but not the ostraca and mummy-tickets, the publication of which is reserved for a sixth and final 
volume. In spite of its miscellaneous character, the present volume includes a surprisingly large number of 
interesting pieces, and all are edited with the same scrupulous care and deep insight which have marked its 
predecessors. Papyrt russischer und georgischer Sammlungen, herausgegeben von GREGOR ZERETELI: fasc. V, 
Varia. Bearbeitet von G. ZERETELI und P. JERNSTEDT. Tiflis, 1935. ii-+280 pp. Nos. 1-3 are literary. 3-12 
private letters, no. 6 being, as the editor has acutely observed, the top half of P. Iand. 13. Among docu- 
ments of the first three centuries (nos. 13-26) are several references to the Apis cult, viz. nos. 15-16, receipts 
given by various attendants on the Apis, designated fepori@qvat, fepotarpor. and fepol w poupyot ( brewers 
of the sacred broth’). to the dypdcv0 tparetiza: of the Memphite nome, for their own salaries and ‘expenses 
of the God’; and no. 19, receipt for 4 roxddes for sacrifices to Apis. No. 18, an extract of proceedings before 
the Prefect Juncinus (4.D. 213), is of great interest in that the observations of the Prefect are introduced 
by the formula Juncinus d(ixit), in Latin, a practice hitherto supposed to be an innovation of Divcletian. 2U 1s 
the heading of a poll-tax revister dated a.p. 223—a yood example of the continued existence of the poll- 
tax after the Const. Ant. 22 shows that the pracnomen of the Prefect Valerius Firmus (4.p. 245-9) was 
Gaius, not Claudius, so any connexion with the Epanorthotes Claudius Firmus is now definitely out of the 
question; C(aio), not [C](audio) should be read in P. Oxy. 720, 1. No. 27 is a bilingual tablet of an 
unparalleled type, but hopelessly defective, while the remaining pieces (27-73) are contracts, receipts, 
accounts, lists, etc., mostly of the Byzantine period. U. WILcKEN’s review, in Archiv 12 (1936), 98-102, 
which naturally pays special attention to the Apis documents, includes some corrected readings from copies 
made by himself during a pre-War visit to Leningrad. 

Miss E. P. WEGENER has edited Four Papyri of the Bodleian Library in Mnemosyne 3 (1936), 232-9, with 
pl. (of no. IL). They are: I, application for lease of land, Fayyiim, A.D. 225; in the usual éadyiqua form, but 
in place of the autograph subscription of approval by the lessor, it has only her name and signalement, in 
the same hand as the body of the document (cf. now P. Mich. 184). IL. lease. Panopolis, a.p. 330, ina difficult 
cursive and very condensed phraseology. If, receipt for price of cummin paid in advance, a.p. 320 (*). 
TV (6th-7th cent.) the most novel, though least easy of interpretation, seems to he addressed to a guild of 
é\Norompérat by a member who wished to trade ‘on his own’, offering (as compensation ¥) 300 myriads monthly 
Urép Adyou éy[y]gpiov and 250 yearly trép rer iov. 

E. Vissrr, Briefe und Urkunden aus der Berliner Papyrussammlung (JEA 22, 6) is reviewed by 
U. Wincxes, Archiv 12 (1936), 92-3, making some corrections in the difficult P. 16010." In the curious phrase 
petoOnre Ste dpoods pou Kara Tijs Kuptas Oeds cou Kat THs dpevis WILCKEN interprets dpérn as the voddess rather 
than the Virtus dugusti. 

E. BYZANTINE 

In Ft. de Pup. 3 (1936). 1-45, A. E. R. Boak continues his publication of the archives of Aurelius Isidoros 
of Karanis, Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum, nos. 8-20. Nos. 8-11 are declarations of land 
made for the census of 4.D. 297,” followed by revised editions of P. Thead. 54-5, which are similar returns, 
authenticated by the identical surveyors and iuratores who appear in the Karanis documents. No. 12 is an 
interesting declaration, parallel to P. Strassb. 42, of persons classified as tsoreAjs and dreAjs respectively, 
and Boax plausibly suggests that these returns were made for assessing the capifutio humana introduced 


1 Incidentally, in P. 13362 Verso 4, read epwrAcov Tedéprny for epariaovre depryy, continuing zepl 700 viod xr. 
2 Boak’s interpretation of the word xwpra in these returns as crasis of cal doa is not very satisfactory; I prefer 
to treat it as simply ywpla, governed by KexrFo8a, 7a pérpa being the object of perpyadrTwy. 
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by Diocletian. The rest are leases of land or rent receipts! with the exception of no. 15, in which Aur. 
Polion contracts to undertake forced labour on the River of Trajan in place of Aur. Peras, who had originally 
been impressed for the purpose (4.b. 297).? 

N. Lewis, Mammy-tickets from Achmim-Panopolis, Mizraim 2 (1936), 70-2, begins an account of two 
groups of mummy-tickets in Strasbourg. mostly published in the Summelbuch. but in a very confused fashion, 
the same ticket sometimes appearing twice over; the only text in the present instalment is in Coptic. 

FP. HEICHELHELs note Zu Pup. Osl. $3 (Symb. Oslo. 14 i100) 82-5) is of purely numismatic interest. 

C. H. Rogerts. Two Letters of the Byzantine Period (JEA 22, 70) is reviewed at length by C. PréEavx, 
Chron. CEg. 11 (1936). 565-6, who makes some attractive suggestions for the interpretation of the first 
letter. 

At Prof. K. Kavsrvetscu’s suggestion I gladly draw attention here to the discussion of the phrase 
*ASpecafrar] Kai "Aparader in P. Tand. vr, 99 by Kart Meizer, Die Epigramme des Antiphilos von Byzanz 
(Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Abt. Klass. Philologie, Bd. 47), Berlin, 1935, pp. 53-5, apropos of Anth. Pal. 
vi. 257, 2.. MULLER prints a long note by KaLBFLEISCH sugyesting that these were ‘types’ of wine rather 
than actual imports, and referring to receipts for ‘making’ Aminnaean wine. The ofvos ’48prards got its name 
from Hadria in Picenum (mod. Atri), not from Hadria, the Adriatic, nor yet Hadria in Venetia. 


4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, Chronology 


A. GENERAL 

In Aerwm 9 (1935), 137-87 G. GIANNELLI summarizes literature published between 1923 and 1930 on 
the Hellenistic age. See, with reference to Egypt, esp. 147 ff., 161 ff. In Archoy 12 (1936), 1-26 W. ScocBart 
writes on Dus hellenistische Konigsideal nach Inschriften und Papyri. Paota ZaNcay’s interesting study of 
the fundamental ideas of the Hellenistic kingdoms, J7 monareato ellenistico nei suoi elements federativi, is 
very favourably reviewed by W. Scucpart, Gnomon 11 (1935), 513-18; also by J. Hatzrenp, Rev. de phil. 
10 (1936), 370-1 (summarizing). TH. Lesscuav. Pail. Woch. 56 (1936), 795-7 (somewhat critical), E. BrcKER- 
MANN. er. ¢t. ane. 38 (1936), 94-6, Prero Treves, Vuova Rivista storiea 19 (1935), 399-401 (strongly 
critical), Fr. Mintyer, Ali 29 (1936), 134-5 (favourable, but dissenting on some points). 


B. Porirican History 

W. Kovse, ina Freiburg lecture, Die Weltreichsidlee Alexaniers des (trossen (Freiburger Wissenschaftliche 
Gesellschaft, Bd. 25; Freiburg 1. Br., 1936, 24 pp.) stresses the non-national character of Alexander's ‘ideo- 
logy’. G. bE Sayctis, Riv. di fil. 14 (1936), 134-52, 253-73, Atene dopo Ipso e un papiro fiorentino, refers 
the situation described in a fragmentary papyrus published by A. Perosa in St. It. fil. class. 12 (1935), 95-7 
to the struggle between Charias and Lachares, and treats afresh the history of Athens in the early vears 
of the third century B.c. H. I. Bern and T. C. Skeat review W. Orro's Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptole- 
maers (J LA 21,89),in SEA 21,2624 (on the date of the death of Cleopatra I, and the position of Cleopatra IT). 
A. Passerryi in Athenaeum (Pavia) 23 (1935), 317-42, Roma e U'Egitto durante la terza guerra MJucedonica 
re-cxamines the relationship in law between Egypt and Rome in the second century, and investigates the 
political situation in 169 and 168 B.c. Writing an Esquisse dune histoire des révolutions égyptiennes sous les 
Lagides in Chron. d Eg. 11 (1936), 522-52, Crarre Prtavcx throws light on the forces of disintegration 
in Ptolemaic Exypt. on the difference in character of revolutionary movements in Alexandria, Middle 
Exzypt and the Thebaid, and the precarious equilibrium maintained by the monarch. In JRS 26 (1936), 
IST-S. The Bucheum NStelaes A note, W. W. Tar detends his view (CAH, x, 36) that Cleopatra ‘in person 
escorted a new Buchis bull to his home’. 

H. I. Bet continues his history of Roman Exvpt in Vol. xz of CAH (chap. xvt, 649-58, short biblio- 
“raphy, supplementary to that im Vol. X, on p. 927) with a notable use of new material. U. WitcKEN’s 
elition of Die Bremer Papyne (cf. $3 4) contains much of value for the history of the Jewish war under 
Hadrian. 

Concerning questions of status, WILLY Prremays, “E.LLHNES dans P. Paris 66 (UPZ, m, 157) in 
Chron. d Eg. VL (1936), 517-21 disputes WILCKEY’s interpretation of 1. 32 of that papyrus, and suggests 

1 One of these (no. 16) 1s, with P. Strassb. 8, 17, the latest known dating by Tacitus, 14 Payni = June 8, 276; 
Tac an actually died in April. 


* In. 26-7, where Boak has failed to find a satisfactory reading, something like «vpuov 76. yey pappevoy scems 
to be require, 
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that the term “Eq as an official class designation applied only to the wealthy or socially important immi- 
grants. I, HEICHELHEIM contributes a Nuchtrag [I zur Prosopographie der auswartigen Berolkerung im 
Ptolemderreich to Archiv 12 (1936), 54-4. A. H. M. Joses has an important paper in J RS 26 (1936), 223-35, 
Another interpretation of the *Constitutio Antoniniana’, Accepting WILHELM’S restoration, he translates the 
disputed clause *f grant therefore to all the inhabitants of the world (without exception) Roman citizenship, 
no one remaining outside the citizen bodies (of the several cities which the empire comprises) except the 
dediticit’—i.e. the grant of Roman citizenship was universal, but dediticii (among whom the Egyptians 
are included) did not thereby become members of a civitas. This view has an important administrative 
corollary: it explains why an Egyptian nome did not become the ferriturium of a metropolis. (For the 
relationship between villages and metropolis, see the valuable commentary on P. Lond. Inv. 2565 by T. C. 
Sxeat and E. P. Wecener, A Trial before the Prefect of Egypt Appius Sabinus in JE A 21, 224-47.) 


C. Brocrarny 
I have not been able to see W. Goruitz, Kleopatra. Bildnis einer démonischen Frau (Hambury, 1036). 


D, ADMINISTRATION 

A good deal of work has been done on administrative officials. In The Epistrategus Hippalox, Archiv 12 
(1936), 40-3, T. C. Skear, from a new reading of the address of P. Teb. 778, shows that the sphere of com- 
petence of Hippalos (? 185-169 B.c.) was not restricted to the Thebaid, but extended over Middle Egypt 
as far north as Memphis, and in fact probably embraced the entire y#pa. Hippalos’ post was an extra- 
ordinary one, but might serve as a precedent for the later appointment of epistrategi with a similar sphere 
of action. H. HENNE’s monumental Liste des strutéges des nomes egypticns a Uépoyue gréco-romaine (Mem, 
Inst. fr. tome lvi, Cairo, 1935, pp. xxii+-1*-71*— 1-113) consists of an exhaustive catalogue, with dates, 
notes, discussions, and indices; there are also lists of Lasilicogrammateis supplementary to BrEDERMANN 
and Martry. The awkward form of the book, of which the main text is preceded by a supplement (pp. 1*- 
71*) embodying the latest information, with separate indices. is not the fault of the author, who has strugeled 
heroically with the task of keeping up to date a text of which printing began in 1928. The whole work 1s 
packed with material of administrative importance, ¢.g. the lists of Ptolemaic oeconomes and éxi trav tpodddar 
on pp. 52*-58*, Reviewed by M. Hompert in Chron. d’ Eg. 11 (1936), 576-8. In deference to this publica- 
tion T. C. SkEar’s plan for a catalogue of strategi, announced in MWizraim 2 (1936), 30-5, A fortheoming 
Catalogue of Nome Strategi, has been suspended for the time being. E. G. Turser collects the evidence for 
the existence and duties of Sexdzpuzor in and outside Egypt in JEA 22, 7-19, Egypt and the Roman Empire : 
the AEKAHP2TOI. 

J. N. Corot writes on Le Conventus juridicus en Egypte auc trois premiers siécles de 0 Empire romain in 
Actes du Congrés international des études byzantines, 1935, 363 tf. which [have not seen. GRETE ROSENBERGER 
contributes a note to Archiv 12 (1936), 70-3, on Die Berechnung der éxazoory von Artaben in den Papyri. 
In Studien uber Steuerverpachtung (Sitzungb. Munchen 1935, Heft 4), W. Loz traces in broad outline the 
history of revenue farming in the ancient and modern world. 

In PW, xvu/r (1936) W. Scowaun writes on Nopos tedwrexds and EB, ZIEBARTH on vopdpyys. 

A.C, Jonsson’s Roman Egypt (Vol. uw in Tenney Frank's series An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome) 
is likely to prove of considerable value to the student of Egyptian administration also. See especially his 
fourth chapter, on taxation. 

E. TopoGraPry 

The first part of A. CatpERIsr's Dizionario dei nomi geografict e topogrufici dell Egitto greco-romano 
(JEA 22, 71) is warmly welcomed by H. I. Ber, JEA 21, 267-8, and W. Scupart, Gnomon 12 (19386), 
282-4, though both reviewers make some criticisms of the plan of the work. The first two fascicules of 
CG. Lumproso’s Testi e commenti concernenti Cantica Alessandria (pp. 1-32, 33-88) have appeared, a marvel- 
lous collection of passages in literature referring to Alexandria or in any way concerning it, filled out with 
ample references to papyri, inscriptions, ete. The names of E. Breccia, A. CaLperts1, and G. GHEDINI 
on the editorial board are sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the presentation. H. Gavruier, Les 
nomes d'Egypte depurs Hérodote a la conqurte arabe (Mémoires présentés aU Institut U Egypte, vol. 25, Cairo, 
1935, xxiii+219 pp., 5 pls.), which I have not yet been able to see, is obviously a work of capital importance, 
consisting of a detailed study of the changes in number and extent of the nomes, their transformation into 
pagi, and ultimate survival in the limits of Coptic dioceses. It is reviewed by B. v[ay] D[E] W[are], 
Chron. @ Eg. 10 (1935), 403-5, and A. Apriast, Bull, Soc. arch. d Alex. 30 (1936), 142-3. 
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I have not yet seen A. CaLpERInt, [BIQN nei nomi di luogo dell’ Egitto greco-romano, Mél. Masp. 2, 
345-35. 

Ina note in Rev. arch. $ (1936), 104-5, Cu. P[icarp] summarizes recent work on medieval Arabic accounts 
of the Pharos of Alexandria. The dimensions recorded in ditferent accounts do not agree very well, but the 
date of the final collapse of the structure can now be fixed between A.D. 1326 and 1349. 


F. Caroyo.ocy 

In an important paper, The Accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes: A Problem of Chronology, in JEA 22, 20-34, 
F, W. Warsank reviews the complicated evidence for the chronology of Epiphanes’ accession, and puts 
forward a new theory to explain the divergent traditions. He argues that Philopator died between mid- 
summer and Oct. 12, 204 B.c., and that the news of his death was concealed for a period of from ten to 
fourteen months. The official accession of Epiphanes did not take place till c. Sept. 203, but some years 
later when the story of Sosibius’ intrigues had leaked out, and for religious reasons. his reign was extended 
retrospectively to the death of Philopator. and his sixth regnal year was suppressed. The expression &y 4 
napé\aBev tiv Baowrelay wapa tod zartpés (Rosetta stone, 1. 47, dated Phaophi 17) is to be interpreted as 
referring to the anniversary of the beginning of Epiphanes’ co-regency with Philopator, not his coronation 
by Agathocles. 


5. Social Life, Education, Economic History, Numismatics, Metrology 


A. Socrat Lire anpD Eptcation 

The second of Orsorixs MoytTEveccui'’s studies in Egyptian sociology appeared in Aeg. 14 (1936), 
3-83: it deals with Contratti di matrimonio e gli atti di divorzio, and contains an exhaustive review of the 
material available. 

Two articles by W. Peremans in Chron. d’ Eq. 11 (1936) are important for the evidence collected as to the 
social standing of foreigners in Egypt: they are entitled Egyptiens et étrangers en Egypte au ITIé siécle (pp. 
157-62) and “E.LIHNES dans P. Puris 66 (pp. 517-21). On the latter cf. § 4 above. 

In A Uécole avec les petits Grecs d Egypte (Chron. d' Eg. 11 (1936), 489-307) P. Contart has provided an 
interesting summary of the documents which illustrate the school curriculum of Graeco-Roman Egypt, both 
elementary and advanced. 

Ipranim Nosy has just published a book on The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, which contains a careful and 
appreciative study of the respective influences of Greek and Egyptian traditions in the work of the period 
considered. 

There is not much direct reference to Egypt in THEODORE F YFE’s Hellenistic Architecture, but what there is 
is valuable. 

D. B. Harvey has made the most thorough examination of Romano-Egyptian glass that has yet appeared 
in Roman Glass from Karanis (cf. § 10). 

In this connexion should he noted F. W. von Busstna’s Aegyptische Kultbilder der Ptolomaier- und Rémer- 
seit (Der Alte Orient. 34, V2). 


B. Economic History 

Students of economic history will find A. C. Jonyson’s Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, II: Roman 
Egypt to the reign of Diocletian of great value. It contains a wide but judicious selection of the documents, 
and is well arranged. 

M. RostovtzeErr’s article on The Hellenistic World and its economic development in Amer. Hist. Rev. 41 
(1936), 231-52 is useful for the first century of Greek rule in Egypt. 

To most people the chief interest of Maria Coprancut's Ricerche di ornitologia nei papiri dell’ Egitto 
greco-romano, leg. 16 (1936), 91-147, will be economic rather than zoological: it is mainly occupied in dealing 
with domestic fowls—piyeons, geese, and hens. 


C. NumisMatTics AND METROLOGY 
In Aegyptisches Theoxenion des Juhres 167 auf einer bisher unbekannten Munze des Marcus Aurelius 
(Deutsch. Miinzblatter 56 (1936), 408) P. LepEREr describes a somewhat enigmatic tvpe and makes sugges- 
tions for its interpretation. oe 
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H. Matrincry, in an article on The Palmyrene Princes and the mints of Antioch and Alexandria (Num. 
Chron. 16 (1936), 89-114), rather overrates Palmyrene influences in Ezypt before the accession of Aurelian. 

W. KupsitscHEk criticized some recent theories on later Roman and Byzantine currency, including that 
of Egypt, in Uebergang von der vordiokletianischen Wahrung (BZ 35 (1935), 340-74)—presumably his last 
appearance in a field where he has been a master for many years. 

J. G. Minne described Coins found at Tebtunis in 1900 in JEA 21, 210-16. 

GRETE RoSENBERGER’s note on Die Berechnung der éxatoat} von Artaben in den Pupyri (Archiv. 12 
(1936), 70-3) will be useful to metrologists. 


6. Law 


A. GENERAL 
(i) Bibliography. 

U. Wickes, Urkundenreferat, Archiv 12 (1936), 74-102. L. WencER, Juristische Literaturubersicht, v, 
ibid., 103-71 includes works up to 1935. Pp. 113-28 are devoted to the papers in Papyri u. Altertumswissen- 
schaft (JEA 21,91). E. Set, Sé. et doc. 2 (1936), 239-50 continues his Juristische Papyruskunde to include 
publications up to Sept. 1935. A. CanpErrst, deg. 16 (1936), Bibliografia metodica, 1738-224 (Diritto e 
amministrazione 207-9) ; also Testi recentemente pubblicati, ibid., 166-8. BZ 36 (1936), Pupyruskunde, 196-8, 
461-4, Jurisprudenz 271-5, 540-2. P. Corisrt, Rev. ét. gr. 49 (1936), 501-35 (Documents 517-23). List 
of French doctorate theses relating to legal history, Rev. hist. dr. 15 (1936), 189-94 (Droit oriental et dr. 
romain, 189). Summaries of papers read to Soc. Mhist. du droit, ibid., 204-11, 401-18. J. Ernst (sous la 
direction de J. Marouzeat), Lannée Philologique 8 (1935), Bibl. de Tannée 1935 (Papyrologie 177-82, 
Droit 356-63, Droit alexandrin et ptol’maique 967-8) ; 9 (1935), Bibl. de Pannée 1934 (Pap. 184-9, Dr. 380-9, 
Dr. alex. et ptol. 388-9). Chron. d’Eg. 10 (1936), 222, announces that the section Egypte gréco-romuine ot 
the Bibliotheque will no longer be published, as its place is taken by the card-bibliography. 

(ii) Legal history of antiquity. 

(a) Egyptian Law. 

E. Serpt, KVGR 28 (1936), 310-16, continues his Sammelberichi of translations and treatises concerning 
pre-Ptolemaic law for the years 1934-6. A. H. Garprver, JEA 21 (1935), 140-6 publishes with translation 
P. Cairo 65739, a fragment of a hieratie procés-verbal of a lawsuit arising out of the sale of two slaves, dating 
probably from the beginning or middle of the reign of Ramesses Il. The report ends with a species of medial 
judgement whereby the court calls upon the defendant to acquiesce in her punishment should the case go 
against her by swearing that if witnesses establish the charge she will be liable to 100 strokes. SEIDL (Sammel- 
bericht, 313-above) notes that this text makes it clear that Diodorus’ description of Egyptian procedure 
as written, which was already known to be inapplicable to the beginning of the New Kingdom, does not 
apply to the time of Ramesses II either. J. Capart, A. H. Garprver, and B. van DE Waxie, New Light 
on the Ramesside Tomb-robberies, JEA 22 (1936), 169-93, publish P. Léopold II (cf. JEA 22, 77) with tran- 
scription, translation and full commentary. N. J. Reicu, The Legal transactions of a fumily, preserved in 
the University Museum at Philadelphia, Mizraim 2 (1936), 13-29, gives a brief description of the demotic 
papyri from Dira‘ abu'l Naga covering a century of the early Ptolemaic period, and, ibid.. 57-9, publishes 
the oldest of the group, a deed of gift of 317 B.c. He also publishes, ibid., 36-51, the “Field Museum Papyrus’ 
of Chicago, a demotic promissory note of 109/8 B.c., of a type otherwise represented only by P. Louvre 
2436 b (Revillout, Chrest. dém., 110 ff.) 


(b) Various. 

L. Wencer, Antike Rechisgeschichte, Forschungen u. Fortschritte 12 (1936), 1-3, explains bricfly his 
general point of view (cf. JE-A 15, 127), welcoming also Wiucken’s use of the phrase antike Urkundentlehre 
in Minch. Beitr. 19 (JEA 21, 93). R. TACBENSCHLAG’s Geschichte der Rezeption des griechischen Privatrechts 
in Aegypten, Atti del IV Congr. Internaz. di Papirologia, 1935 (1936), 259-81 (offprint) forms a pendant to 
his article on the reception of Roman private law in Studi Bonfante 1 (1930). The conclusion is that a com- 
plete reception took place only in the law of slavery, guardianship, and possession. With respect to patria 
and materna potestas, pledge, obligations, and inheritance, the reception was subject to Egyptian influence 
and the result a system composed of both elements. E. ALBERTARIO, Le classicisme de Dioelctien, St. et Doc. 3 
(1936), 115-22, collects a number of instances in which a reform commonly, and also by Taubenschlag, 

0) 
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attributed to D., turns out in his opinion to be of later origin. In one such instance, adoption by women 
(ef. his article, Mnemosyna Pappulia, 17-27), he has the support of C. BeLLELt, St. et Doc. 3 (1936) 140-4, 
who, however, disagrees as to the extent of the interpolation in C. 8. 47. 5. 


(ili) Juristic texts and comments. 

U. Wickes, Die Bremer Papyri, Abh. Berlin 1936, Phil.-hist. Klasse. 2, publishes with introduction, 
notes, indices, and (in most cases) translation, the texts now in Bremen belonging to the Heptakomia group, 
together with an unconnected document of the fourth century. Some of the texts have been published, others 
mentioned in various places before, but the legal interest of the edition, even if subordinate to the historical, 
is very great. One may mention especially three xat’ ofxéay dzoypadaé for A.D. 117-18 (nos. 32-4), and two 
‘cheques’ (nos. 46-7) or rather, as W. now deduces from the absence of an authenticating greeting at the 
end, copies of documents of which the signed originals went to the bank, for without authentication the 
bank would not have paid. The payee then added his receipt to the copy and left it with the bank. No. 39 
confirms the view that boys ceased to be subject to guardianship on becoming liable to poll-tax at 14, 
girls on marriage. A. E. R. Boax, Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum, Et. de Pap. 3 (1936), 
1-45, publishes a further selection from the archives of Aurelios Isidoros of Karanis, the most important of 
which are four declarations of land for the census of A.p. 297. From these he is able to reconstruct com- 
pletely (pp. 2-3) the formula for such declarations, and also to give a revised text of P. Thead. 54 and 55, 
which follow the same scheme. No. 12 is a declaration of persons, in which Isidoros himself appears as 
taxable, whereas his three-year old son is exempt. Other documents are leases, receipts for rent in kind, and 
a contract whereby Aurelios Pollion agrees in return for payment to take the place of Isidoros’ brother, 
who has been drafted for forced labour at Trajan’s River for the vear A.D. 297. The greater part of Papyri 
Osloenses, Fasc. III, edited by S. Errrem and L. Amcxpsey (Oslo, 1936) consists of ‘documents’, public 
and private, mainly of legal interest. The longest is no. 111, a list of freemen and freedmen in two quarters 
of Oxyrhynchus of 4.D. 235, of a type hitherto unknown. It is arranged by houses and each householder 
confirms his return by a written oath either in his own hand or that of a substitute, E. P. WEGENER, 
Mnemosyne, 3rd series, 3 (1936), 232-40, publishes with translation and notes Four Papyri of the Bodleian 
Library, a lease 4.p, 225 in common form, an obscure lease or résumé of one, A.D. 330, a receipt for the price 
of cummin paid in advance, 4.p. 320, anda contract with oil dealers of the sixth or seventh century. A note 
on the last by BELL with a textual correction and a suggested explanation of the transaction is added. 
C. Braprorp WELLES, Excavations at Doura-Europos. Report of Sixth Session, 1932-3 (1936), 419-38, 
describes fourteen parchments and papyri, nearly all of which were mentioned in Munch. Beitr. 19 (JEA 21, 
91). For D.Pg. 20 cf. JEA 22, 85, for D.Pg. 21 below D (i). G. Kuarrensacu, Neue Inschriften aus Atolien, 
Sitzungsb. Berlin 1936, 358-88, includes a number of manumissions, an obscure gift, a lease and an arbitral 
award (p. 380) ending xafds 6 mo[A]rixés vépos tas wéd0s TeV Ocorréwp [xeAevet], which K. takes to favour 
PaRrscu’s view of wv. as die allgemeine Burgersatzung against SCHUBART's das stadtische Recht. W. Scuuparr, 
Gnomon 12 (1936), 425-9, reviewing G. ManTEurre, Pup. Varsovienses (JEA 22, 68), makes a number 
of important corrections and suggestions for the reading of the two chief legal documents, no. 10 (A.D. 156), 
which consists of a notarial agreement, a diaypady tparétys and a memorandum addressed to the BiBA. eyxr., 
all concerning a loan of money on security, and no. 12, a fragmentary register of contracts, dating according 
to him from Vespasian’s reign. The suggestions agree in part with those of WimcKEN, Archiv 12 (1936), 
94-7. FP. ZvcKeR, Gnomon 12 (1936), 476-85, reviewing W. Scucpart and D. Scuirer, Spatptolemdische 
Papyri aus amtlichen Biiros des Herakleopolites (JEA 20, 89), would read éaqvix’ [av] dvevowO[er]apev 
i.e. ‘fail to abide by our contract’, in no. 1738 1. 32, and has other suggestions. K. F. W. Scummpt, Phil. 
Woch. 56 (1936), 714-18, suggests a number of corrections in the readings of L. AMUNDSEN’s Greek Ostraca 
in the University of M ichigan Collection, Pt. 1 (1935). M. Hompert and C. Préacy, Les papyrus de la fonda- 
tion égyptologique, Chron. d’ Eg. 12 (1937), 92-100 say that the newly acquired collection includes a loan of 
the third century 8.c., a fragmentary ‘Egyptian’ contract of the second century B.C.. a certificate of exemp- 
tion from Aaoypadia in the name of Mettius Rufus, and other legal documents of later date. A private letter 
is published and the more interesting parts of the collection are to follow in subsequent numbers. Michigan 
Papyri, 3 (1936), Miscellaneous Papyri, ed. by J. G. WINTER, includes several documents of legal interest, 
some of them previously published, but arrived too late to be read. Vol. 4 (1936), Tax Rolls from Karanis, 
Pt. I, ed. H. C. Yourtre contains the texts only. I have not seen P. Cottomp, Papyrus grecs de la Biblio- 
theque nationale et universitaire de Strasbourg. Bull. de la Fac. des Lettres de Strasbourg 14 (1933), 60-3; 
review by P. CoLLart, Rev. ét. gr., 49 (1936). 518. 
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(iv) The oath. 


H. KRrever, Gnomon 12 (1936), 98-102, reviewing favourably E. Sep, Der Eid im rom.-aeg. Provinzial- 
recht, 1 (JEA 20, 98), suggests that the cs ‘Papaiors dpxos may not be, as S. argues, the r¢yn oath intro- 
duced by the Roman Government, but the true Roman oath per Jovem et Divos A ugustos et Genium principis 
deosque Penates. Though Romans in Egypt might well be allowed to use the oath prescribed there for 
subjects generally, no imperial or prefectoral edict requiring them to do so could make it é@ios. M. Davip, 
Tijdschrift 14 (1936), 467-74, though also favourable, disagrees in important points. The oath formulae 
do not, as 8. believes, mirror political facts or the attitude adopted by successive emperors. Unlike legends 
on coins they remain unaffected by the succession of Nero and Domitian. Nor can 8.’s view be accepted 
that in declarations and returns the imposition of an oath was a matter for the discretion of the authorities ; 
the declarant would have had to discover the authorities’ view in each case, and BGU 1068 (W., Chr., 62) 
shows the contrary. 


B. Law or Persons 
(i) Status civitatis. 

W. Peremans, Chron. d'Eg. 11 (1936) 517-21, contends against WILCKEN that év zois “EdAno.—a in 
UPZ. u, 157, 1. 32 does not imply that one Egyptian has acquired the status of Greek and thus become 
exempt from the corvée. The term ‘Hellene’ included, as KorNemany thinks (deg. 13 (1933), 644-50) 
other foreigners besides Greeks, but only those of some social standing, and the phrase quoted means merely 
that one foreigner has been moved from the lower to the higher category and thus obtained exemption. 
G. I. Lvzzarro, St. ef Doc. 2 (1936), 210-19, reviewing A. Momicr1ano’s Ricerche sull’ organisazzione della 
Giudea sotto il dominio romano (1934) disagrees with M.'s view that the status of dediticius was transitory 
only and incompatible with that of stipendiarus. A. H. M. Jones, Another Interpretation of the ‘Constitutio 
Antoniniana’, JRS 26 (1936), 223-35, after summarizing previous views, gives a new explanation based on 
Wilhelm’s text. Most provincials did not remain permanently dediticii but became ‘ordinary peregrini’ 
on the recognition of their ‘autonomy’ by Rome. Where, however, as in Egypt and Cappadocia, the govern- 
ment was on bureaucratic lines, the bulk of the population were dediticii,in the sense of peregrini directly 
governed by Rome and lacking all ordinary means of attaining Roman citizenship. The organization of the 
metropoleis by Septimius Severus changed the status of those who lived in these cities, but left the other 
inhabitants of the nomes unaffected, and the CA itself, though it gave the citizenship generally, maintained 
the exclusion of these dediticii from the cities. This was of practical importance, as seen from the recently 
published papyrus of A.D. 250 (below F). for it meant that they could not be subjected to city liturgies. 

(ii) Marriage. 

A. Brscarvt, [polé ed Eyyvnas nel diritto matrimoniale attico, St. it. fil. class. 11 (1934), 57-80, is directed 
chiefly against Rovssrt’s reassertion of the view that a dowry is a presupposition of a valid Athenian 
marriage. On the other hand a dowry, if it exists, is proof of marriage. It is always constituted by the 
person who carries out the éyye’nois and necessarily presupposes éyy., but the two have no formal conne- 
xion, nor need they be simultaneous. O. Monreveccut, Ricerche di sociologia nei documenti dell’ Egitto 
greco-romuno, II, I contratti di matrimonia e gli atti di divorzio, Aeg. 16 (1936), 1-83, begins with a summary 
of divergent views on the nature of marriage in Egypt, and contains much else of legal importance. Though 
preserving an open mind on many points she holds definitely that ydpnos dypagdos was a fully legal marriage. 
Very useful lists of documents, pp. 4-5 and 20. E. VOLTERRA, St. et Doc. 3 (1937), 135-9, holds that P. Oxy. 
129 (M., Chr., 296), in which a father sends a repudium on behalf of his daughter, refers to an engazement, 
not a marriage, and that, although there is no mention of arrha sponsalicia, the reason why he uses so formal 
a document and sends it through the defensor is that he wishes to make it clear that he did not know of the 
fiancé’s misconduct until after the engagement, and so to escape the penalties in accordance with C.5.1.5.4. 


C. Law or PROPERTY 

An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, ed. TENNEY Frank, Vol. 0, Roman Egypt to the Reign of Dio- 
cletian, by A. C. JoHNsoN, includes much of legal importance. particularly with respect to land and taxation. 
L. Zaxcay, Il diritto di sepolcro nel Gnomon, Leg. 16 (1936), 148-65, attacks the problem presented by the 
statement in Gnomon § 2, that only Romans could sell ragoe dxaraxypnudrioro and that according to Hadrian 
nothing was dxaraypnydrorov to a Roman (cf. JEA 21, 93). Originally the whole extent of a family tomb 
was deemed to be outside the scope of the law and subject to the dispositions of the founder or failing these. 
the Pontiffs, but with the decay of the family and the rise of columbaria, in which all except niches actually 
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occupied could be bought and sold. a new conception arose. Trajan (Gnomon, § }) allowed the parts sur- 
rounding the actual grave to be sold for the benefit of creditors, and Celsus (D. 11.7.2.5) expressed the 
new view bluntly in saying that only the place where the body lay was ‘religious’. The Egyptian attitude 
was quite different, and to prevent trouble the Roman government permitted Romans only to be parties 
to the sales referred to in § 1. As against the view of Uxkull-Gyllenband, Z. holds that § 2 can be explained. 
only as closely connected with § 1. 


D. Law oF OBLIGATIONS 
(i) Loan. 

A. B. Scuwarz, Symb. Oslo. 14 (1935), 77-81. shows that p27) dxai[o]}rpayoupeve in P. Osl. 11 401. 18 does 
not mean ‘without having to go to law’ but ‘if right is not done to you’, i.e. ‘if you are not paid’. Some 
phrase of this meaning is necessary to show that the creditor can exercise his rights only if he is not repaid 
in due course, and is found in parallel contracts of pledge. e.g. P. Oxy. III 506. Further, the other meaning 
would imply that the creditor could not only acquire the pledged property in case of default without legal 
proceedings, but also that he could proceed to execution on his own responsibility, and for this there is no 
parallel. C. BrapForp WELLES, Z. Sav. 56 (1936) 99-135, pubhshes and comments at length on D. Pg. 21 
of a.D. 87 (cf. above A. III). It is. in his view. a gift inter virvos made before, not merely registered by, a 
royal court at Dura. The controversial dvavéwars (cf. JEA 19, 86-7; 20, 97), now found in four of the five 
contracts of loan from Dura, he translates ‘acknowledgement’, not ‘renewal’, taking the particular point 
to be that such acknowledgement was required in the interest of the creditor to enable him to enter into 
possession of the mortgaged property. dvavéwais occurs now also in P. Oslo 118. 

(ii) Sale. 

H. J. Worrr, Rémische Grundstiicksverkaufe aus dem Vandalenreich. Tijdschrift 14 (1936), 1-23, reprints 
and comments on two Latin documents, one a triptych (4.p. 493 or 494), the other a diptych (a.p. 494), 
published by E. ALBERTINI, Journal des Savants, 1930, 23 ff. They are evidentiary protocols, without 
mancipation, of a type hitherto unknown, Roman in origin, and showing traces of Eastern influence in style 
rather than substance. Though the sellers are evidently coloni they appear to dispose freely of their holdings. 
(iii) Lease. 

The upshot of H. Comrort's article Rer. ét. gr. 49 (1936), 293-9, may be given in the words of his own 
summary of his paper in Proc. Am. Phil. Ass. 65 (1934), xxxvii. ‘Four papyri (J/asp. I 67116, II 67128, 67129, 
67251) dealing with leased land and the payment for it, addressed to Dioscorus of Aphrodito by his tenants 
A.D. 547-9 are peculiar in style. It is shown that the first and last are receipts for seed grain, while 67128 and 
67129 are leases in the disguise of promissory notes. The latter pair is unique, and it is suggested that in 
order to be in a better legal position, D. used this device to alter his land leases from contracts bonae fidei to 
stipulationes stricti iuris.’ For leases cf. above <A. (iii). I have not seen P. Cottomp, Un bail de troupeau, 
Meél. Maspero 2 (1935). 335-44. According to M. H[ompert]. Chron. d’ Eg. 11 (1936), 563 it includes an 
edition of P. Strasb. no. gr. 1707 concerning the lease of ‘iron’ cattle and a study of six leases of animals 
previously published which enables us to follow the fortunes of a flock for several years. 

(iv) Socictas. 

C. Rozerts, T. C. Skeat, A. D. Nock, The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos, Harv. Theol. Rev. 29 (1936), 39-87 
(offprint), publish text, translation, and commentary of P. Lond. 2710. a fragment of the véyuos of an associa- 
tion dated tentatively 69-58 B.c., perhaps from Philadelphia. The association is analogous to an eranos, 
but the closest parallels are found in demotic texts. One feature is that the members undertake not to bring 
accusations against each other, but the main significance of the papyrus and of the commentary is for 
religious, not legal, history. H. Livy-Bruuy. Rev. hist. dr. 15 (1936), 211 (summary of communication 
to Société Uhistoire du droit) holds that both the natural and the artificial consortium constitute a sort of 
joint family, differing from the normal Roman régime and characterized by the absence of succession and 
patria potestas. Ibid., 337-41 he deduces from the negative phrase ercto non cito that division was usual. 
G. ScHERILLO, St. et Doc. 2 (1936), 203-5. reviewing C. A. Mascut, Disertiones (JEA 21, 86) disagrees with 
his results. 

(v) Delict. 
M. Mvut, Alio 29 (1936), 113-15, finds the first trace of the principle dpywr yepav ddixwy in Od. xvi 72— 


Ore tes mpdrepos yaderHry. 
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(vi) Discharge of obligations. 


F. Manor, St. et Doc. 3 (1936), 163-6, maintains that Sammelbuch 7634 (== P. Lond. Inv. 2554, JEA 20, 
21-7, cf. JEA 22, 80) confirms the views expressed by SEGRE in Bull. Ist. dir. rom. 34 (1925), 74 ff, and 
makes it clear that where a chirograph evidencing a debt had been ‘published’, the debtor obtained the 
effect of a contrarius actus, by getting the repayment registered in the fifa. éyxr.; so also WILCKEN, Mit- 
teilungen aus d. Wurzb. Papyrussamndung no. 6 shows that a debt contracted by a ovyypadi éEapdprupos is 
extinguished by a similar document. M. also argues that Secré is right in his interpretation of the ‘bearer’ 
clause, as against WEBER’s criticism, Untersuchungen zum gr.-ug. Ubligationenrecht, 31. 


(vii) Querela non numeratae pecuniae. 


P. Courrvet, L’Edit du Préfet d Egypte Valerius Eudaemon (P. Oxy. IL 237, col. viii. ll. 7-18, 138 ap. 
J-C.); une hypothése sur Vorigine de la ‘Querela non numeratae pecuniae’, Atti del IV Congr. Internaz. di 
Papirologia, Firenze, 1935 (1936), 89-100 (offprint), suggests that the querela n.n. p. appears from this edict 
to have originated as a criminal action for padcupyla (to be translated ‘fraud’), by which, as by a charge of 
forgery or reprypady (circumscriptio), a person sued for money on a document might seek to meet the claim, 
with the result that he had to deposit the sum claimed, but received it back if he was successful in the 
criminal action. C. also suggests that the querela inofficiosi testamenti may have originated as a criminal 
charge, but does not go into this question in detail. 


E. Tux Law or Stccession 

U. E. Paot, St. ef Doc. 2 (1936), 77-119, L’ dyyore’a nel diritto successorio attico, argues that though 
females, not being woAirat, have no share in the law of the 7éAs, they have rights in family law, and that the 
state will see that the head of the olxos fulfils his duty of respecting these nghts. "Ayy:oreéa is the limit within 
which successoral rights are allowed to the cognatic family, and, in spite of the prevailing opinion, ascendants 
can inherit. W. Ca. Kamps, Rev. hist. dr. 15 (1936), 142-55, interprets the inscription from Crimisa in which 
the phrase ods «{ai] @avdy occurs, and two others in the Achzean dialect from 8. Italy as referring, not to 
donationes mortis causa but to trusts which will result to the donor if he survives a certain peril, and thinks 


that the institution thus evidenced may have been the pattern for the munciputio familiae. See also summary, 
ibid., 413-14. 


F. Tue Cocrts and PROCEDURE 

H. C. Harrety, Public Arbitration in Athenian Law, University of Missouri Studies, x1. 1 (1936), re- 
examines the evidence, but comes in the main to the same conclusionsas Bonner. Review by H. PF. J LoLowicz], 
JHS 56 (1936), 264. W. Scuvsart, Causa Halensis, Archiv 12 (1936), 27-39, assuming that the contents 
of P. Hal. 1 were prepared for the purposes of a special case. secks to reconstruct the facts and the nature 
of the parties’ claims. The result isa complex story. Note on dudovpor pp. 34-5 (ef. JEA 20,105). C. PREAUX, 
Chron. d' Eg. 11 (1936), 163-9, contests for the third cent. B.c. BERNEKER’s assertion (Sondergerichtsbarkeit, 
69-74) that the comarch and the comogrammateus are under the disciplinary jurisdiction of the strategus, 
and so also his view that the addressee of P. Tebt. 793 is a stratewus. She also reviews the book iid. 181-8 
very favourably, but with some criticism. E. Bickermany, Ctilitus crucis, Observations sur les réeits du 
proces de Jésus dans les Evangiles canoniques, Rev, hist. rel. 112 (1835), 169-241, uses some papyrological 
material in criticizing those who criticize the Gospel narratives from the point of view of legal procedure. 
P. Lond. Inv. 2565 (cf. JE 21,80), published with introduction and notes by T.C. Skeatand E.P.WEGENER, 
JEA 21 (1935), 224-47, is the record of a trial before the prefect Appius Sabinus held probably in a.p. 250, 
and by far the most extensive document of the sort so far known. The case concerned the validity of the 
appointment of certain cwpyraé to the office of xoopyrijs, and both the appealing villagers and the members 
of the Arsinoite Senate are represented by several counsel, but the editors do not discuss the points of 
municipal administration involved in view of Miss WEvENER’s forthcoming thesis on the local senates after 
the reforms of Severus. The references to procedure on appeal are tantalizingly obscure. but there is clear 
reference to the three summonses necessary betore judgement by default was allowed (Digest. 0. 1. 68), and 
the editors argue that we have here the only known example of a judgement by default pronounced by a 
delegate (the epistrategus). The case is decided by reference to an enactment of Severus which seems to be 
conclusive in favour of the villagers and ayainst which the Senate's counsel can only say that the application 
of the law is limited by the city’s needs. The manner in which decisions («pices and épor) are quoted as 
authorities is noticeable, and in one place (1. 98) there is what looks like a stronger reference to the binding 
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force of precedent, unfortunately just incomplete. On pp. 239-40 the edd. show that the phrase 6 dérav .. . 
must no longer be taken to reter necessarily to a substitute; it is frequently a paraphrase for the person 
actually in ofhiee. AL STELNWENTER, St, ef Lue. 2 (1936), 406-12, reviewing L. Arv, Jl processo civile con- 
tomecide (AW34--not seen) in part reaftirms and in part modifies bis own original views. E. BaLoeu, 
Zur Daterany der Verstaatlichung des procinzialen Formalprozesses, Bull, Ist. dir. rom. 43 (1935), 216-36, 
holds with Frirrxg against the more wencral modern opinion that the first six books of Julian’s Digesta 
must have been written before a.v. 129, and therefore that the Emperor referred to in D. 1, 18. 8 must 
be Hadrian not Antoninus. He avrees, however, with WLassak (Prouinzialprozess, 16 ff.) in holding that 
the passage presupposes the disappearance of the formulary system in its original form from provincial 
tivation, ALE. Gurearp, Btudes sur la procedure civile du Bas-Empire, ut: La disparition de la denuntiatio 
et lic reforme de £50, Rev, host, dr. 15 (1936), 99-104, holds that procedure by litis denuntiatio was abolished 
in provincial voverpors’ courts by Vor. Mare. 1 of 450, which was followed by an enactment of Marcian’s 
of 451 (CY 9. 30, 2) dealin with exseeutores and one of Valentinian’s of 452 (Vou. Val. 35) which dealt with 
security for appearance. The object of Nur. Mare. 1 was to save defendants from being drayved into distant 
courts, but it exposed them to exactions from exsecutores and hence special constitutions were needed to 
secure to civil servants and e:clesiastics their traditional privileges. Such a constitution is Zeno’s of 484 
(CF 12. 21.8) in which the words pro denore generalium edictorum refer to the provisions of Nov. Val. 35 $15 
regarding security for appearance. This last point is taken up again by Grrrarp, Notes sur la date @appari- 
tion des “fiderussores sistendé causa’, St. et Doc. 2 (1936), 16-19. The first mention of these fideiussores 
comes, not in CJ 1.3, 25. 0f 456, but in Nov. Val. 35. CU 12.26. 2 of 444 shows that scholures had before then 
enjosed the privilege of viviny their own officers as fidetussvres, and CJ 12. 29, 3 (after 474) speaks of the 
practice as oyery old’. Nor, Vid. 35 was therefore generalizing an existing institution. It was, however, 
not applied everywhere in the Bast as Justinian tells us Last. 4.11. The new procedure thus arose in the 
middle of the fifth century and cannot be due to Zeno or the school ot Bevrout. It is also shown to have 
been used in the barbarian kingdoms, which would not have happened if it had orivinated after the fall 
of the Western Empire. Sec also summaries of papers read to the Soc. Whistoire du droit, Rev. hist. dr. 15 
(1936), 412.13, and 418, the latter supporting, azainst COLLINET, the view that litis contestutio remained 
bilateral, Pope Zc overs, SRS 26 (1936), 174-86, continues his studies of the new fragments of Gaius by 
discussing the legis uclones. 
', Pusric Law 

Bo. Torsbr, JEL 22 (1086), 7-19, uses the dexdzpewro: as an instance to show how false is the assump- 
tion thet Muypt was the source of much administrative practice in the Roman Empire. The & were the 
product of a system organized independently in the Empire and depended originally on the independent 
administration of the we. When introduced into Egypt they were the agents of the central government. 
OW. Rerssori, CL Phil 31 (1986), 146-16, Two edicts concerning the publicani, publishes with commentary 
Princeton PL AE S031, which is also to appear in ELH. Kase’s Papyrt in the Princeton Collection, Vol. 1. 
The edicts forbid: vexatious exactions by the reddiac and date from the middle of the second century A.D., 
perhaps trom the prefecture of Wo Petronius Mamertinus, 13305. H.C. Youtir, L/4 40 (1936), 284, reviews 


favourcbly AL Mo PEaiMon’s Bayphan Property-Returns, with a few minor criticisms and sugvestions. 
Por dtoypahad ep. above A (te. 


7. Palaeography and Diplomatic 

UL Wireknw’s edition of the Bremen papyri (ef. $8 A above) includes a remarkable palacographieal 
specimeT ie PL Brem. 5, a letter of introduction (in Greek) from a Roman of high standing, Fabcrius Mundus; 
the body of the letter shows a rather rough ty pe of “Chancery” hand, but the autograph valediction is in an 
extraordinary script, the Greek letters being so distorted by the influence of Latin cursive forms as to be 
almost unrecounizable. A collotype plate of the papyrus is eiven. Another example of this Graeco-Latin 
VWisehtypus is Brom. TO, a detter from one Ulpius Celer (not illustrated), 

Wirnraw HH. PL Haren, The Origen nid Menuning of the Term *Uneial’, Class Phil. 80 (1935), 247-54, 
may be mentioned here thouch if does not make use of papyri. His theory is that the ‘uncia” in question 
is neather an ounce nor an inch, but one-twelfth of a line of writme; uncial MSS. were thus books written 
monirrow columns about twelve letters wide, a format common in Latin MSS, of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


The stvestion ts attractive, but it is by no means clear that such a format was characteristic ot the éditions 
le diae disdained by Jerome, 
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E. A. Lows, Codices Latini Antiquivres, Part Il: Great Britain and Treland (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1935; xiit-53 pp., 45 pp. of pls.) gives facsimiles of all Latin hterary papyiin British collections. One non- 
literary document (no. 228), an unpublished letter of recommendation in the Ry lands collec tion, is included. 

A fourth edition of WarTeNsacu’s Schrifttafeln has appeared, but I have not yet seen it: GULIELMLS 
WaATTENBACH, Scripturae Gruecae specimina in usum scholarum collecta et expluata. Libre cud insereptum erat 
‘Schrifttafeln zur Geschichte des griechischen Schrift? edit quarta, Berlin, 1936, 17 pp., 35 pls. 

A. SIGALAS, ‘Iotopia ris ‘EMyuexijs pads (JEA 22, 90) is reviewed by AL Dax. Ret. et. gr. 48 (1935), 
594-5 (rather critical, but welcomes the author's break with convention), and P. Maas, BZ 35 (1985), 82 ¢ 
(‘the most comprehensive treatment of Greek writing since Montfaucon’). 

N. Lewis, L'Industrie du papyrus (JEA 21, 99) has received a lengthy and important review from 
M. Rosrovrzerr, Gnomon 12 (1936), 46-52; with his unrivalled knowledge of ancient society, Rovroy TZkr Pr 
makes some most valuable remarks on the distribution and popularity of different writing materials (¢ q. the 
introduction of papyrus by the Romans at Dura, and the Roman predile tion tor waxed tablets). He alse 
discusses at length P. Teb. 9 and convincingly explains the word écanoAmeven, While with several other 
reviewers he rejects Lewis's explanation of the xaprnp¢ as a charge for authenticating a document. H.C. 
Yourtie, in Am. Journ. phil. 57 (1936), 217-21, concentrates on the meaning of n6AAypa and vedrs, Challenuing 
Lewts’s hard-and-fast distinction that the former always means a sheet of papyrus (whether loose, or 
joined to others to form a roll), and the latter a column of writing: he quotes a papyrus in Cairo in which 
the first two columns of a long list are numbered a and £ thouh actually both are written on the same sheet. 
Other reviews by P. Viereck, Phil. Woeh. 56 (1936), 1121-3 and P. CiastRaine, Rev de phil. VO (1986), 
360. In connexion with the growth and manufacture of papyrus, we may note an interesting description, 
with photographs, of a modern papyrus swamp in Palestine: Rouen Wasibounn, The Percy Sladen ba ped 
tion to Lake Huleh, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 68 (1U36), 204-10. pls. 15. 

Ruru STELLHORN MackENseN, Background of the History of Moslem Libraries, AISL St (1934 5), 
114-25, 52 (1936), 22-33, 104-1), includes a discussion of the Alexandrian libraries and the date of their 
destruction. 

H. J. M. Minne, Greek Shorthand Manuals (J EA 21,100), bas azain been reviewed at length hy A. Menrz 
in GGA 197 (1935), 481-7, and Gnomon 12 (1936), 490-6. In the former place he contests the deri ation 
of the Roman from the Greek system; in the latter he makes the interesting suguestion that the formation 
of Christian nomina sacra was influenced by Greek shorthand (cbid., 493), and also adduces arguments 
(ibid., 494-5) for placing the invention of the Greek system in the latter part of the first century ad. a 
good deal later than the Roman. Also reviewed by C. H. Ropers, C1. Ber, 50 (1936), 24.5. who mentions 
a vellum fragment of the Commentary in the Bodleian [actually it contains Coma nos. 12 22]. Minne 
himself has an interesting popular article, Greek Shorthand, in Aberdecn Uiiveryity Rew, 23 (1985), 
127-32, touching incidentally on the psychological background of shorthand and its influence on literature, 

A. Guiax, Dus Urkundenwesen im Talmud im Lichte der griechisch-aqyplischen Papyri und des qriechaschen 
und rémischen Rechts (Jerusalem, 1935, v +162 pp.), is an important work which may be mentioned here 
though its interest is mainly legal. Some remarkable parallels between the forms of extant papsyriand those 
prescribed in the Talmud are brought out, and the book will be welcomed by champions of antihe Rechts. 
geschichte. A series of preliminary studies by the same author, originally pubbished in the Hebrew penodical 
Tarbiz, is summarized in Et. de Pap. 1, 97-104, under the title Rechtseerqlachende Studun za Talmud und 
Papyri. 

G. Pasquaut, Storia della tradizione e critica del texto has been exhaustively reviewed by O. SELL, Gueimon 
12 (1936), 16-30; in spite of some criticism of details, he pays a warm tribute to the mspirme quality of 
the work. Other reviews, also laudatory in the main, are by FE. Parvror.. Rar aele qricaatal, Is (L984), 
102-10; G. Contrsi, Archivum Romanicum 19 (1935), 830-40: AL Manetnt faa. Ro Se. Pesa d (V9 4) 285-07. 

P. Conzart’s lecture on Les Papyrus ef la tradition des teates itteraires (Aetes due Congres de Nice de 
l Association G. Budé, 91-102) is inaccesnible to me. 


8. Lexicography and Grammar 
The expression 7oAAa woMav in P. Oxy. 744 is very fully discussed by A. Witnerwin Sipih, Oslo V4 
(1935), 6-21. In the same volume, pp. 77-81, A. B. Scuwarz gives convincing reasons for rendering: 7 
Stxatozpayoupér in P. Oslo 40 ‘Dir. dem gegenuber nicht verecht (rechtmassiz) gehandelt wird’. It may 
be noted here that H. I. Bets had reached the same conclusion (if you do not receive satisfac tion’) an 
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Cl. Rev. 46 (1932), 24 without offering arguments. I have not seen the article by P. CHanrrarnz (on the 
adjectives in -izaios and the name of the dowry) which is summarized by M. Hompert in Chron. d’ Eg. 11 
(1936), 594. The uses of the moods in Chariton are described by W. E. BLaxe in Am. Journ. Phil. 37 (1936), 
10-23. The use of the perfect tense in the fourth Gospel is the subject of an article by Morton S. ENsiix 
in J. Bibl, Lit. 55 (1936), 121-31. In L’Antiquité classique 4 (1935), 403-17 there will be found an article in 
Dutch (with French summary, pp. 416-17) on bilingualism in Ptolemaic Egypt by W. PeremMans. E. Mayser 
is producing a second edition of vol I of his Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit; of 
this volume Teil 3, Stammbildung has been published (Berlin- Leipzig, 1936, vii+ 308 pp.) ; it is appreciatively 
reviewed by H. I. Bett in Cl. Rev. 50 (1936), 201. 


9. General Works, Bibliography 
A. GENERAL WorkS 

L. Wencer’s Juristische Literaturiibersicht v includes two very lengthy reviews, practically summarizing 
the contents in each case, of Papyri und Altertumswissenschaft (JEA 21, 103) and Preisenpanz’s Papyrus- 
funde und Papyrusforschung (JEA 21, 102): Archiv 12 (1936), 113-28, 128-39. 

A well-written summary of recent discoveries, both archaeological and papyrological, from the pen of 
F. Zvcner, Veues aus dem hellenistisch-rémischen Agypten is to be found in Geistige Arbeit 3 (1936), 3-5. 

H. Lecuercg contributes a long article on Ostraka to the Dict. arch. chrét., Fase. exl—cxli, Paris, 1936, cols. 
70-112. After outlining the information on Church organization in Egypt in the sixth and seventh centuries 
provided by ostraca (chiefly CRUuM’s Coptic Ostraca), he prints a representative selection of theological or 
liturgical texts, both Greek and Coptic, complete with translation, notes, and bibliography in each case. 
While early works on ostraca are used to the full, it is to be regretted that a number of standard editions 
of more recent years are omitted, with the result that no references are made to such interesting Christian 
documents as O. Strassb. 810 or O. Tait Petrie 415. But even so the article contains a rich store of valuable 
material.? 

A brief account of the various collections of papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, is given 
in Bull. Ryl. Libr. 20 (1936), 9-16. T. Hopryer’s statement concerning the Wessely papyri now in Prague 
(cf. JEA 22, 93), is repeated in German in Archiv 12 (1936), 68-9 under the title Die Papyrussammlung 
Carl Wessely, jetzt ‘Papyrus Wessely Pragensis’. 

E. Visser, De griekse pupyrologie en oud-Egypte, Ex Oriente Lux: Jaarbericht, 3 (1935), 80-2 1 have 
not seen. 

Et. de Pap. 2, fasc. 1 is reviewed by H. Bexctsoy, Bull. Soc. Arch. d’ Alex. 30 (1936), 128-30 (in the 
case of the P. Baraize strongly favouring the view that 8:d8oyos is a court title); fasc. 2 is reviewed by 
H. I. Bett, Cl. Rev. 50 (1936), 90. 


B. BrsriocRaPHy 

The following bibliographies, ete., are continued: 

P. Cotiart, Bulletin Papyrologique, xiv (1934), Rev. ét. gr. 48 (1935), 551-81. 

M. Homperr, C. Préacx, and others: the bibliographical sections in Chron. @ Eg. 10 (1935), 371-416, 
11 (1936), 170-207, 553-9. 

Papyruskunde, BZ 36 (1936), 196-8, 461-4. 

A. CaLDERINi, Bibliografia metodica, Aeg. 15 (1935), 433-8 (index only), 16 (1936), 179-224; Testi 
recentemente pubblicati, 1eg. 16 (1936), 166-8. 


10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 


Accounts of the 4th International Congress of Papyrology are given by M. Hompert in Chron. @’ Eg. 11 
(1936), 208-9 and L. WENGER, Z. Sav. 56 (1926), 410-14. The 5th Congress is being held in Oxford on 
30 August-3 September this year, and any persons desiring information concerning it should write to 
Mr. C. H. Roberts. St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Karanis: Topographical and Architectural Report of Excavations d uring the Seasons 1924-8, (JHA 18, 103) 
and Aarants: The Temples, Coin Hoards, Botanical and Zoological Reports, 1924-31 » have been reviewed by 
M.S. DroweEr in JRS 26 (1936), 115-16, the latter volume alone by H. Comrort, Mizraim 2 (1936), 77-8. 
A. E.R, Boak, Soknopaiou Nesos (JE'A 22, 93) has received reviews from A. CALDERINI, Aeg. 16 (1936), 


? The section on Latin ostraca from N. Africa (cols. 109-110) is a fascinating by-path. 
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170-1; D. B. Harven, JRS 26 (1936), 118-19; C. B. WeLxEs, 4/4 40 (1936), 285-8; U. Witcken, Archiv 12 
(1936), 84-5; H. I. BELL, Cl. Rev. 50 (1936), 204; H. N. Fowrer, Am. Hist. Rev. 42 (1936), 95-6: C. H. 
Roserts, JHA 22, 112-13. 

D. B. HarDen, Roman Glass from Karanis found by the University of Michigan Archaeological Expedition 
in Egypt, 1924-9 (= Univ. of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xl), Univ. of Michigan Press. Ann 
Arbor, 1936, xviii+-349 pp., 23 pls., price $4.00, is an outstanding work on the subject of Roman glass. 
Karanis has long been famous for the amount of glass it has produced, but until recently this has come from 
illicit digging and the activities of sabbakhin, and therefore has no archaeological context: here we have a 
catalogue of the pieces which have rewarded the Michigan expedition, and their chronology is discussed 
in the light of the evidence provided by meticulous excavation. Not only so, but the author, for comparative 
purposes, has made generous use of his wide knowledge of ancient glass as a whole. Altogether a book of great 
interest for all students of ancient culture. 

A. Vociiano has produced with commendable promptitude a report on his remarkable excavations at 
Medinet Madi, in the centre of the Fayyiim: Primo Rapporto degli Scuvi cundotti dalla missione archeologica 
@ Egitto della R. Universita di Milano nella zona di Medinet Madi, 1936, vi--88 pp.. 18 pls. Unfortunately 
this has not vet reached me, and I know only brief accounts, based on articles in the Egyptian Gazette, which 
have appeared in AJSL 52 (1936-7), 56-7, 127. 

In Chron. d’ Eg. 11 (1936), 34-6, is a summary of a lecture given by Samy Gara on his excavations at 
Tinah el-Gebel, the necropolis of Hermopolis Magna. Cf. also AJSZ 53 (1936-7), 55-6. 

E. ParipeEnt gives a Rapporto preliminare su gli scavi di Hibeh in Aeg. 15 (1935), 385-404. 

Though just outside the geographical limits of Egypt, the truly astonishing discovery of papyri by the 
Colt Expedition at ‘Auja el-Hafir, on the Palestine-Sinai frontier about 40 m. south of Gaza, must be 
recorded here. The documents fall into two groups, one, wholly in Greek, dating from the middle of the 
sixth cent., the other, Greek, Arabic or bilingual, from round about the 50th vear of the Hevira. The Greek 
papyri are to be edited by Mr. C. J. Krazmer of New York University, the Arabic by Prof. L. A. MAYER 
of Jerusalem, and all scholars will wish them well in their exciting, ifarduous, tasks. In addition to documents 
of all kinds—contracts, letters, accounts, etc.—some fragments of literary works appeared, notably a 
codex of the Acts of St. George, and a Latin-Greck glossary to Vergil Aeneid iv. A popular account of the 
excavation is given by H. DcnscomBez Cott in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 68 (1936), 
216-20. It may be recalled that during the war the Germans found a few papyrus scraps which ScHUBART 
published (reprinted as SB 7011-2). 

Iam afraid there is still less excuse for referring here to an even more sensational find—the group of the 
sixth-century Hebrew ostraca from Tell Duwér (Lachish) now famous as the “Lachish Letters’. Unfor- 
tunately the final publication by Prof. TorczyNer has been held up by the friendly controversy which has 
raged around the date and interpretation of the ostraca ; cf. Bull. ASOR 61 (Feb. 1936), 10-16 : 63 (Oct. 1936), 
36-7. There are good pictures in Ill. Ldn. News 10 Aug. 1935, 241-2. Particularly interesting are the clay 
seals of about the same date with impressions of papyrus on the back. If this is of Egyptian manufacture 
(and the use of ostraca for quite important communications suggests that papyrus was not being produced, 
at least in sufficient quantities, in Palestine itself), this is certainly the earliest direct witness to the export 
of Egypt’s staple product. Now that Palestine has produced written documents of the sixth century B.C, 
and the sixth century a.D., is it too much to expect something of the sort from the Hellenistic or Roman 
periods ? 

From every quarter tributes have been paid to the memory of GrroLaMo ViTELLI. First and foremost 
may be mentioned In memoria di Girolamo Vitelli, Pubblicazioni della R. Universita di Firenze, Firenze, 1936. 
131 pp, 3 portraits and 2 other illus. It comprises two separate memoirs, by G. Pasquatt (pp. 5-20) and 
M. Norsa (pp. 21-50), followed by unpublished lectures of VireLtt on Sophocles and Horace, and con- 
cluding with a bibliography (indexed) compiled by T. Lopr. Other commemorative articles are by V. Aran- 
c1o-Ruiz, Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. 30 (1936), i-iv; E. Breccia, Chron. d' Eg. 11 (1936), 210-18; A. CALDERINI, 
Aeg. 16 (1936), 176-8; M. Norsa, Ann, BR. Sc. Pisa 4 (1935), 335-48 (with portrait); R. PFEIFFER, Gnomon 11 
(1935), 670-2; A. Voerrano, Atti della Reale Accademia Archeologica di Napoli 14 (1935-6), 132-42; and an 
unsigned article in Atene e Roma 37 (1935), 226. U. WILCKEN’s Nachruf in Archiv 12 (1936), 172-4. recalls 
the work of Viretir, O. Grapenwitz, and P. M. Meyer, while W. KUNKEL writes an article entitled 
In Memoriam Arthur S. Hunt, Paul M. Meyer, Girolamo Vitelli in Z. Sar. 56 (1936), 426-30, Mryxr is 
separately commemorated by N. HoHLWEIN in Chron d Eg. 11 (1936), 218-21. GrapeNwitz by M. HoMBERT, 
ibid., 221-2, P. Koscuaxer, Z. Sav. 56 (1936), ix-xii, and E. Kressirxc, ibid., 418-25, 

P 
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ATHANASE J. Sparounis, André WU. Andréadés: Fondateur de la Science des Finances en Gréce, Paris, 1936, 
vill-+- 294 pp., summarizes A.’s life and work; the only pages concerned with papyrology are 132-9, Les 
Finances des Diadoques, mainly a précis of his article on Les Droits de douane prélevés par les Lagides (JEA 
20, 9+). 

Two veterans of papyrological studies have reached their seventieth birthdays, A. DeIssmMann and 
A. K6rte. Tributes are paid to the former by H. Lierzmann in Forschung und Fortschritle 12 (1936), 402-3 
to the latter by W. ScoapEWaLprt, ibid., 315. 

CAMPBELL Bonner, Classical Scholarship: A Roving Commission, in Michigan Alumnus Quarterly, 
Autumn 1935, 582-93, is unfortunately inaccessible to me. 


PART II: GREEK INSCRIPTIONS (1935-1936) 
By MARCUS N. TOD 


Tue following Bibliography, continuing that for 1933-4 published in this Journal 21, 104-7, contains a 
brief survey of the books and articles which appeared in 1935 and 1936 relative to Greek inscriptions from 
Egypt and Nubia, together with a few remarks on inscriptions which, although not of Egyptian origin, 
are of interest as attesting the spread of Egyptian political or religious influence to other parts of the Greek 
world. For the abbreviations used to denote periodicals see pp. 142—+ below. 

Following hard upon the completion of E. MaysEr’s monumental Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus 
der Ptolemderzeit mit Einschluss der gleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten verfussten Inschriften comes a 
revised edition of that section of the first volume which deals with ‘Stammbildung’ (1. 3, Berlin, 1936), en- 
riched with the results of the discoveries, publications, and discussions of the last thirty years ; it is reviewed 
by H. I. Bett in Cl. Rev. 50 (1936), 201. 

The year 1935 witnessed the inauguration of another ambitious work, based upon epigraphical materials 
as well as upon those derived from literature and papyri, in the first fascicule of A. CALDERINT’S Dizionario 
det nomi geografici e topografici dell’ Egitto greco-romano (Cairo, 1935), an alphabetical list, fully documented, 
of (a) geouraphical names, Greek and Latin, found in Greek and Latin records of Egyptian provenance, 
whether the places themselves are in Eyypt or elsewhere, and of (6) geographical names relative to 
Ezypt found in Greek and Latin sources outside of Egypt down to about 4.p. 1000. The present instalment 
of 216 pages, of which 152 fall under the heading *Adefdv3pera, goes down to ‘Adxapvaccevs. It is reviewed 
by O. Moxtrveccat (Boll. filol. class. 7 (1935), 58-60), A. ApRtANI (Bull. Soc. Arch. d’Alex. 9, 134-5). 
W. ScavBart (Gnomon 12 (1936), 282-4), M. Hompert (Chron. d’Eg. 11 (1936), 198-200), and L. Wexcer 
(Archiv 12, 168-71), and the author has given a list of addenda and corrigenda in Aeg. 15 (1935), 321-7. 

FP. HeIcHELHEDI has added a second supplement to his valuable register of the foreign population in the 
Ptolemaic Empire, containing a few names drawn from inscriptions and many from Papyri (Archiv 12, 
54-64). 

Another work of great utility, in which epigraphical evidence plays a not unimportant part, is H. Hunxx’s 
Liste des stratéges des nomes égyptiens a Vépoque gréco-romaine (Mém. Inst. Fr. 56, Cairo, 1935; reviewed 
by A. Aprtant in Bull. Soc. Arch, d’ Alex. 9, 144), containing (a) a list of the orparnyol of the Greco-Roman 
period, arranged under their nomes, with dates and references; (b) a supplement to BrEDERMANY’s list of 
BactArxot ypappareis ; (c) special lists of the orparnyot and BaciAtxot ypaypareis of the Arsinoite and Hermo- 
polite nomes in the Roman period; (d) a complete list of Bacwsxol ypaypareis, and (e) an alphabetical list 
of names occurring in the foregoing lists together with those of officials whose nomes are unknown. Un- 
fortunately, the printing of the work was unduly delayed, so that the supplements (pp. 1*-71*) and the 
addenda (pp. xix—xxii) amount to all but three-quarters of the main text. 

O. W. REINMUTH’s monograph entitled The Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Alio, Beiheft 34, 
1935), which has been reviewed by H. I. Brun (Cl. Rev. 50 (1936), 41-2) and by C. Préatx (Chron. d’Eg. 
11 (1936), 192-5), is based mainly on the abundant evidence afforded by papyri, but makes full use also of 
the available epigraphical sources, notably OGIS 664, 665, and 669. As a contribution to the study of the 
administrative relation between Egypt and the Roman Empire, E. G. TurNER has investigated the develop- 
ment and the functions of the dexémpwro in Egypt and in other provinces and has considered their relation 
to the decemprimi found in certain cities of Italy and Sicily in the Republican period. For Egypt our sole 
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sources are the papyri and ostraca ; elsewhere inscriptions provide almost all the available evidence (JEA 
22 (1936), 7-19). 

D. Zuwrz has made a careful study of the material and ornament of the Coptic grave-stelae and of the 
formulae of the epitaphs engraved on them with a view to determining their time and place (Witt. deutsch. 
Inst. Kairo 2 (1932), 22-38), developing A. Matioy’s article on Coptic epigraphy in CaBproL-LECLERCY. 
Dict. @arch. chrét. U1, 2819-86, and H. JunKzr’s discussion of the Christian tombstones of Nubia in ZAS 
60 (1925), 111-48. 

O. GuéRavp publishes (Bull. Soc. Arch. d’ Alex. 9, 31-3) a quaint record from the plaster covering of the 
interior of a cistern some 7 kilometres SE. of Mersa Matrih, the ancient Paractonium; it consists of the 
impress of a right hand, made while the plaster was still soft, and a rudely scratched altar and palm, accom- 
panied by the inscription xovdrov "Ioadéros tdm0s yipds and an indication of the date, August 15th, 6 B.c. 
An epitaph from Paraetonium is quoted by E. Compe (:bid., 127) in a review of A. DE Cossoy’s Mareotis 
(London, 1935). 

In Mel. Bidez, 1013-14, A. WILHELM criticizes the restoration of an epigram (Sammelbuch, 6178) from 
Leontopolis (Tell el-Yahiidiyah) proposed by W. PEEK in He7 mes 66 (1931), 320, and 67 (1932), 131. 

P. Rousset provides (Wém. Inst. Fr. 67 (1934), 33-40) a greatly improved text, unhappily far from com- 
plete even now, and a masterly discussion of a decree from the Aphroditopolite nome (Rev. Arch. 2 (1903), 
50-5; Archiv 3, 132, No. 9), now preserved in the Institute of Ancient History of the University of Strass- 
burg; it was passed, in 57 or 56 B.c., by of ex rod ev "Adpodirns a[dAct yupvaclov] in honour of a certain Herodes, 
who, as gymnasiarch and inndpyns én’ dv8pav xaroixwy inzéwy, had rendered signal services to the community 
and especially to the gymnasium, and perhaps also of his father Demetrius (cf. Rev. ét. gr. 49 (1936), 393). 

In his interesting ‘Notes épigraphiques’ P. JocavET comments on a stele from Medinet el-Fayyaim, now 
in the Alexandria Museum (Bull. Soc. Arch. d’ Alex. 7, 283) and describes the characteristics of the Egyptian 
hero-cult (Ann. Inst. Phil. Hist. Or. 3: volume offert 4 J. Capart, Brussels, 1935. pp. 227-33: ef. Rev. ¢t. gr. 
49 (1936), 392). 

A. E. R. Boax’s report on the excavations at Socnopaei Nesus (Dim¢) includes two Greek inscriptions, 
one of which records the dedication of a road in the second or first century B.c. in honour of a Ptolemy, 
while the other may also be dedicatory in character, but is unhappily mutilated beyond the possibility of 
restoration (Soknopaiou Nesos (Univ. of Michigan Studies, xxxix, Ann Arbor, 1935), 34-6: cf. dJA 40 
(1936), 285-8, Rev. et gr. 49 (1936), 392-3). 

F. Cumont reports the discovery at the Kim of Medinet Madi, the ancient Ibium, at the south-western 
extremity of the Fayyiim, of a temple of Isis built by Ptolemy X Soter, on the pilasters of which a certain 
Isidorus inscribed four hymns to Isis, showing that the temple was dedicated to Hermuthis (assimilated to 
Isis) and to Socnopaeus: of two of these poems he gives a brief summary (fev. arch. 6 (1935), 97-8). An 
account of the excavation of this site in 1935 is given by A. VocLtano in his Primo rapporto degli scart... 
nella zona di Madinet Mddi (Milan, 1936), in which the epigraphical discoveries made there are published 
(pp. 23-70). These consist of (a) two dedications ‘“Eppov@: OG peylorne Kai Loxovwrer bed peyddut of the 
vestibule of the temple and the lions which adorned it, probably in 95 B.c. (pp. 23-7): () two tantalizing 
fragments too mutilated for restoration (pp. 52, 63-4); (c) eight dedications (pp. 22, 52-3) to Isermuthis, 
Hermuthis, Anubis, and Apollo, one of which is dated 12 B.c.; (d) seventeen graffiti and dipinti traced by 
individual worshippers (pp. 55-60); and (e) the four hymns above mentioned (pp. 27-51) numbering 144 
verses in all, each bearing the signature of Isidorus, whose Egyptian nationality may be pleaded in extenua- 
tion of his atrocious metrical errors: the absence of literary quality does not, however, rob these compositions 
of some religious interest. VocL1aNo also re-edits (pp. 64-6) the perfectly preserved dedication of a neigh- 
bouring precinct "Apowdsye Kai Geots evepyéras, between 163 and 145 B.c.. now in the possession of E. 
Kressinc at Berlin (deg. 13 (1933), 542-8, 690; Sammelbuch, 7608). 

The twelve Greek inscriptions, ranging from the Ptolemaic period to the third century 4.p., found by 
R. Weixx on the ruin-covered hill on the right bank of the Nile at Kom el-Ahmar of Zawyet el-Mayyitin 
have been published by P. Jovevet in Mém. Inst. Fr. 67 (1934), 93-104; the longest. and one of the latest, 
of these is engraved on a cippus and runs: Oc peylotw apynyéry "AndMwre “Tyvdriot ’Appariaves kai loyyos 
Soumducidpro tiv éariav xapiaripiov em” dyads, and the rest are short votive texts or epitaphs. 

O. Guéravp examines afresh (inn. Serv. 35 (1935), 1-3) the curious monument published by J. G. MILNE 
(JHS 21 (1901), 286-90; Cairo Catalogue 9267, p. 48) and an inscription (Archiv 2, 94-5) from Abu Tig, 
near Panopolis (Akhmim), showing that both refer to the same Agrius and claiming Panopolis as the 
provenance of both. 
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H. KorrexsBeEvTet has published an interesting, if somewhat tantalizing. inscription, bought in Egypt 
about 1908 and now preserved in the papyrus collection of the Berlin State Museums, which gives us our 
first information regarding the relations existing between the yuprdovov and the fovdy. It comes, in all 
probability, from Ptolemais and contains a resolution passed in 104 B.c. by the members of the gymnasium 
relative to the erection of portraits of ex-gymnasiarchs and of the king: the fovAj resolves to set up a portrait 
of the king, to bestow on fifteen men membership of the gymnasium and citizenship, and from their entry- 
fees (ciaddta) to defray the cost of the portraits of the king and of a certain Sarapion, to whom further 
honours are granted (Archiv 12, 44-53). 

In Et. de Pup. 2 (1934). 229-46, P. Lacat deals fully with a graffito from the chapel of Osiris in the 
Memnonium of Abydos (G. LEFEBVRE et P. Perprizet, Les graffites grecs du Memnonion d’ Abydos, No. 74), 
Greek in script but Egyptian in language. The king YPTONA®OP mentioned therein represents, in his view, 
a rebel king, of whom no other record survives and whose reign lasted for at least five years in the second 
century B.c. This interpretation of the text is confirmed by P. Jovevert, who maintains that Hurgonaphor 
reigned at Thebes and Abydos over the natives who had revolted from the Macedonian kings, possibly in 
the reign of Ptolemy VI Philometor (Mélanges offerts @ M. Octave Navarre, Toulouse, 1935, 265-73: ef. Rev. 
ét. gr. 49 (1936), 392). 

C. H. O. Scarre re-edits, with the aid of H. I. Bett and A. H. M. Jones, an interesting fourth-century 
inscription from the porphyry-quarries at Mons Porphyrites (Gebel el-Dukhkhan), recording, under the title 
xaboruxt) exxAnoia Medriov, the renewal of a road, or perhaps of the necessary winches, ‘for the lowering of 
the columns of Jerusalem’ by an official of the prefect (éxapyixés) in conjunction with two chief-quarriers 
(dpxeAarépor) and other craftsmen; he also publishes a zpooxdvnua from a neighbouring site, dated July 4th, 
A.D. 29 (University of Egypt: Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, 11. 2, 58-63). 

In Rev. de phil. 10 (1936), 318-24, H. Henye discusses the date (110 or 107 B.c.) and the historical inter- 
est of a dedicatory inscription to Isis set up over a well at Coptos by two brothers, both ozparnyoi, which 
was discovered and published by A. J. Reryacu (Rev. épigraphique 1 (1913), 109-12). 

With the help of P. Maas, W. Perx has provided a much-needed re-edition of the poems inscribed 
on the Memnon-colossus of Thebes, based on a fresh examination of the originals and of the squeezes 
made by Lepsius (Mutt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 5 (1934), 95-109). These include the four poems of Balbilla 
(O. Pucusreiy, Epigrammata graeca in Aegypto reperta, 17 ff.; Karpen, Epigrammata graeca, 988-92; O. 
HOFgMANN, Griech. Dialekte, 1. 124 ff., Nos. 174-7; of Epmonps’s edition in Cl. Rev. 39 (1925), 107-10, 
Peek speaks shyhtingly) and ten other inscriptions, two of which (Nos. 12, 14) were not seen by PEEK 
while on another (No. 13) he contributes a note without re-editing the text. There is a useful summary 
(pp. 101-2) dealing with the metre and dialect of Balbilla's poems and a translation into German of these 
and of one other epigram (pp. 108-9). M. Avi-Yonad points out (4. Serv. 36 (1936), 88) that in a graffito 
on the sixth syrinx at Thebes (J. Battiet, Inscriptions grecques et latines des tombeaux des rois a Thebes, 
(Mem. Inst. Fr, 42), No. 875) Aeye(dros) y’ Ha(pO«#s) should be read in place of the editor's Aeyn( dvos) Yra(?). 

In the ‘Notes épigraphiques’ already referred to, P. Jovuccer also discusses (pp. 233-40) the ruins un- 
earthed near the temple of Luxor and the Latin inscriptions found there, and examines the relation between 
the worship of Ammon and that of the Roman Emperors; he publishes two Greek graffiti and an inscription 
which proves that the cult of the great Theban deity still survived down to the third century of our era. He 
further edits (pp. 240-3) four inscriptions found at Apollinopolis Magna (Edfu): (a) the epitaph of a duAakirns 
dating from about the beginning of the Christian era, (6) a tomb-inscription of the second century 4.D., 
(c) a dedication, dated a.b. 150-60, of the dpycepevs and the members of a cult-guild of Ammon, similar to 
one already known at Coptos, and (d) a votive stele of one whose father is described as €vAoupyos radijs Pedy 
MEyLOTU, 

O. W. Rersmutu has examined (Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 65 (1934), 248-59) the nature and the occasion 
of the edict of the prefect Tiberius Julius Alexander, dated July 6th, a.p. 68, of which the text has survived 
engraved on a temple-wall in the Great Oasis (OG/S 669). He concludes that it was a fiscal edict, published 
not on the entry upon office of a new viceroy but at the opening of a new lustrum, and that it was addressed 
to the province as a whole and not to the Alexandrians in particular. 

I may group together a number of Egyptian inscriptions whose exact provenance is unknown. On 
the rim of a miniature gold cup, now in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, is the dedication, engraved in letters 
only one mulimetre in height. ‘Edévy dreAdq@ (sic) "Agpodirns. dated January 9th, a.p. 58 (P. PeRDRizET, 
Ann. Serv. 36 (1936), 5-10), H. SEyric comments (Veém. Inst. Fr. 67 (1934), 71-2), on the names and 
numbers found on the facets of a bronze icosahedron in the collection of the late King Fuad (Bull. Inst. 
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Fr, 30 (1930), 1-16: cf. JEA 18 (1932), 105), especially on tptopyes, associated With the number 14, and 
conjectures [Xapire]s as the name corresponding to 3. 

Srymovr bz Ricct has published (C.-R. Ac. Inser. et B.-L. 1934, 256-61) two marble tablets from Egypt 
acquired by the Louvre. One of these bears an epiyram accompanying a statue of Zeus Suter, erected in 
the second century a.D. in the mpé3on0s of a temple in gratitude for deliverance, with an added note in prose 
naming the ypappareds Bovds and the ieponords in office; the second is an interesting Christian epitaph of 
the fifth century. P. Perprizer describes (Mem. Inst. Fr. 67 (1934), 137-44) a bone medallion bought in 
Cairo and now preserved in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris, bearing an inscription in which the god 
Khnim receives the magical name of Bpwrarrnrwdpis, a solar invocation for which the editor cites many 
parallels from the magical papyri. 

Among the recent accessions of the British Museum are two vems of about 4.p. 200, probably Evyptian 
in origin. One of these, intended to promote good digestion, shows an ibis tied to a vase and has on the 
reverse a thrice repeated wez, while on the other is enuraved the bust of Sarapis and the legend péya 7d 
dvona Tob Ldpams (EF. N. Pryce, BM Quart. 11 (1936), 33-4). 

Of U. MonnERetT DE VinLarp’s projected work on the archaeoloxy, the history, and the art of medieval 
Nubia, based on the accounts of previous travellers and on his own researches, the first two volumes have 
appeared (La Nubia medioevale: Mission archévlogique de Nubie 1929-1934, Cairo, 1935); one of these con- 
tains an exhaustive inventory of the Christian monuments of Nubia and of the sites of archaeological 
importance from the third to the fourteenth centuries, while the second comprises a hundred photographic 
plates. Epigraphical evidence is constantly cited, and a considerable number of Greek and Coptic ins rip- 
tions, graffiti, and dipinti are edited, some of them for the first time; an appendix (pp. 281-4) collects twenty- 
four Greek inscriptions found on Nubian lamps. Graffiti and inscriptions also play an important part 
among the sources of the same scholar’s detailed survey of the Jacobite bishops of Nubia. in which he exa- 
mines the sees comprised in the kingdom of Dongola, their names, their geographical limits, and their 
organization (.Mém. Inst. Fr. 67 (1934), 57-66). 

Among the discoveries made by W. B. Emery and L. P. Kirwan between the Wadi es-Sebiia’ and 
Adindan were eleven Greek ostraca and two inscriptions written in black ink on the shoulders of amphorae 
(The Excavations and Survey between Wadi es-Sebua and Adindan 1929-1931, Cairo, 1935, pp. 580 1). 


I append a few notes on recently discovered epigraphieal evidence of the penetration of Ryyptian 
political or religious influence beyond the frontiers of Egypt. 

T. A. Brapy devotes a monograph, largely based on inscriptions, to The Reception of the Egyptian Cults 
by the Greeks, 330-30 B.c. (Univ. of Missouri Studies, 10, 1, 1935), the four chapters of which deal respectively 
with (a) the creation of Sarapis, 330-285; (4) the expansion of the cult of the Eyyptian gods, 285-223; 
(c) the reaction of the natives in Egypt and the spread of the cult in Greece, 223-145; and (d) the resort to 
the native cults in Egypt and the final development of the cults in Greece, 145-30. An appendix contains 
a list. of the temples, altars, and shrines of Isis and Serapis, while a second appendix comprises a prosopo- 
graphia of non-Egyptians who adopted the worship of Ezyptian gods within the period under review, The 
work has been reviewed by H. HENNE in Rer. ct. ane. 37 (1935), 481-3, by P. Rovussen in ster. et. gr. 40 
(1936), 476, and by C. Preatx in Chron. Eg. 11 (1936), 579-84. 

The metrical epitaph of Charmadas (cf. JEA 21 (1935), 107), discovered at Gaza and now in the Jerusa- 
lem Muscum, has been edited and discussed afresh by L. H. Vixcent (Mem. Inst. Fr. 67 (1934), 41-52), 
who agrees with P. RovssEt in assigning it to the last quarter of the third century B.c.: his remarks on the 
palaeographical characteristics of the inscription are especially interestine. Among the inscriptions 
contained in the first volume of the Inscriptiones Creticae (Rome, 1935), edited by M. Guarpecer, are a 
dedication to Sarapis from Chersonesus (vit. 3), a thank-offering to Isis from Lasaea (xv. 2), a votive 
inscription from Lebena du Lepazds "Acwhyma larp@ Terraviy AePyvaie (XVIT. 27), and a yapcateior to 
Sarapis and Isis from Olus (xx. 11). 

Among recent discoveries at Philippi are three inscriptions of the third century A.p., one of which honours 
a certain Clodianus dé émerpémeu trav &v Movoety cetrovpere (the Museum referred to is almost certainly that 
of Alexandria), while the other two were erected by of Opnoxeurai tod Lepdme in honour of Q. Flavius Herma- 
dion, benefactor of the society, and his like-named son, whom they describe as rév tov adywrobérny tar 
peyddwy "AokAnretwv (P. LEMERLE, BCH 59 (1935), 131-47). L. Ropert has rediscovered and re-edited a 
manumission-record (IG. 1x, 1, 66) from Daulia in Phocis, which refers to a copy of the document as lodged 
mapa tov Sdpamw and adds the name of the priest of Sarapis at Daulia (BCH 59 (1935), 200-5). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1936) 
By DE LACY O’LEARY, D.D. 


OnLy a few months have passed since the last Bibliography of Christian Egypt, so that this one is neces- 
sarily briefer than usual.’ 


1. BrBiicaL 


A. Bouuia, Untersuchungen iiber die koptischen Proverbientexte, Stuttgart (1936), vii--S0 pp., is chiefly de- 
voted to grammatical notes on the Sa‘idic, Bohairic, and Akhmimic texts of the Book of Proverbs. It is 
reviewed by L. Tu. Lrrort in JWuséon 49 (1936), 316-17. 

FE. G. Kexyox, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri ... (ef. JEA 20, 206) is reviewed by F. C. Burgirr in 
J. Theol. Stud. 36 (1936), 195-6, by L. Cerraux in Rev. @hist. eccl. 31 (1935), 572-4, by A. C. HeapLam 
(Bishop of Gloucester) in Ch. Quart. Rev. 121 (1935), 131-5, and a summary appears in Jizraim 2 (1936), 
9-12. M. Hompert in Chron. d’Eg. 10 (1935), 169-71 gives an account of P. CoLLomr’s paper in Rev. hist. 
philos. relig. 14 (1934), 130-43, on the same subject. 

J. L. Kooun, Studien zum koptischen Bibeltert ... (ef. JEA 22, 94) is reviewed by L. Tx. LEFort in 
Rev, @hist. eccl. 32 (1936), 650-1, who points out that this attempt to classify Coptic versions makes no solid 
contribution to the subject as the writer confines himself to the Pauline epistles. Koole accepts Horner's 
editions of the N.T. in the dialects of Upper and Lower Egypt as definitively ‘the Sa‘idic’ and ‘the Bohairic’ 
versions. But H.'s edition of the Sa‘idic is, says Lefort, ‘fatalement composite par suite du triste état du 
materiel copte dont il disposait’. To form a continuous text Horner uses a variety of fragments, not from 
a single version, and so produces a mosaic which cannot claim to be ‘the Sa‘idic’, points already noted by 
Sir Herbert Thompson (in The Coptic Version of the Acts, . . . (1932), p. xxi). Lefort also reviews it in 
Muséon 49 (1936), 146-7, and W. Grossovw in Biblica 18 (1937), 135-8. 

H. laerzmany, Zur Wiirdigung des Chester-Beatty-Papyrus der Paulus-briefe ... (cf. JEA 21, 108) is 
reviewed by H. STELTER in 7'LZ 60 (1935), 155-6, and by L(acraNcE) in Rev. bibl. 44 (1935), 627-9. The 
same author’s Veue Evangelienpapyri appears in Z. neut. Wiss. 34 (1935), 285-92, and his article Die Chester- 
Beatty-Papyri des N.T. in Die Antike 11 (1935), 139-48. 

C. H. Rozerrs, Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library, in Bull. Ryl. Libr. 20 (1936), 219-44, 
2 pls. and separately at the Manchester Univ. Press (1936), 62 pp., 2 pls., gives from one of these papyri 
the passages Deut. xxiii. 24—xxiv. 3, xxv. 1-3, xxvi. 12, 17-19, xxviii. 31-3; from the other only scattered 
passages. Cf. the same writer's An unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel . . . (ef. JEA 22, 91) and an 
article on the same in Bull. Ryl. Libr. 20 (1936), 45-55. The earlier publication is reviewed by H. I. Benn 
in JEA 21 (1935), 266-7, by P. Benorr in Rev. bibl. 45 (1936), 260-70, by R. V. G. T(asker) in Ch. Quart. 
fer, 121 (1936), 313-14, and by Diserivs in DLZ 58 (1937), 4-6. Notes upon it appeared in Allgem. 
deutsche Zeit. for Dec. 3, 1935. 

H. A. SanpErs, Some Fragments of the oldest Beatty Papyri in the Michigan Collection, in Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc. 75 (1935), 313-14, maintains that the text in the Chester Beatty Old Testament represents the 
oldest known form of the LXNX. The same writer's A Third Century Papyrus... (ef. JEA 22, 94) is reviewed 
by F.C. Burgrrr in JTS 36 (1935), 304-5, by B. Borre in Rech. de théol. anc. et médiév., Louvain, 8 (1936), 
103-4, by L. Cerratx in Rev. @hist. eccl. 31 (1935), 574-7, by S. CoLompo in Riv. di fil. 13 (1935), 387-90, 
by P. Coniart in Rer. ét. gr. 49 (1936), 97, by E. C. CoLWELL in J. rel. 16 (1936), 96-8, very briefly noticed 
by J. M. Creep in Cl. Rev. 44 (1935), 241, more fully by W. G. Kumuen in LZ 60 (1935), 307-9, by 
L(aGRANGE) in Rev. bibl. 44 (1935), 625-7, by H. G. Oprrz in DLZ 57 (1936), 391-5, by F. C. Kenyon in 
alm. Journ, Phil, 59 (1936), 91-5, by SocTER in Gnomon 11 (1935), 668-9, and by P. TuHomson in Phil. 
Woch. 56 (1936), 1255-6. 

Str HEerpert THomeson’s The Coptic Version of the Acts ... (cf. JEA 18, 181) is briefly reviewed by 
H. Hyvernat in Mizraim 2 (1936), 74-5. 


1 The abbreviations used will be found on pp. 142-4 below. 
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W. Tin, Wiener Faijumica, in Muséon 49 (1936), 169-217, 1 pl. and separately gives 28 Fayytimic 
passages from the Nationalbibliothek in Wien, the first a group of Jeremiah fragments, then fragments of 
Psalms and Susanna, several portions of Daniel, and Mark, two fragments of John, and also fragments of 
the Catholic and Pauline epistles. 

Worre tL, The Proverbs of Solomon in Sahidic ... (cf. JEA 17, 248) is reviewed by GEHMANN in Mizraim 2 
(1936), 79-80. 

H. I. Betx, Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri, Oxford (1937), 30, is the text of an inaugural lecture 
delivered before the University of Oxford on November 18, 1936. It gives an exceptionally full and lucid 
account of Chester Beatty material and other biblical papyri and a detailed survey of the information 
available to the present date. Note 1 on page 5 contains a complete bibliography of the biblical papyri 
of this collection published to the present time. 

In correction of K. WESSELY, Fin faijumisch-griech. Evangelien-Fragment (J E.A 22, 94): Wessely’s paper 
was printed in WZKM in 1912, the Fayytimic portion was re-edited by W. Tit in Witt. Pap. Samal. 
d. Nationalbibl. in Wien, 2. Folge (1934) 26, 27 among other biblical and literary pieces.. 

Niswe lite Famennen maheps (cf, JEA 21, 108; 22, 94) is reviewed by J. Srion in Orientalia 6 (1937), 
174-5. Fase. VI. of the Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, ed. F. G. Kenyos, Lond. (1937) xiv+-32 gives 
the text of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ecclesiasticus with W. E. Crtm’s section on the old Coptic glosses. 


2, ApocryPHA, GNOSTIC, MaNICHAEAN 
(a) Apocrypha. 

H. 1. Beriand T. C. Sees, Fragments of an unknown gospel and other early Christian Papyri... (cf. JEA 
92, 94), and the same writers’ The New Gospel Fragments, Lond. (1935), 33 pp., 1 pl., are reviewed by 
R. V. G. Tasker in Ch. Quart. Rev. 121 (1935), 126-31, by F. C. Burgirr in JTS 36 (1935), 302-4, by 
H. Vocets in Theol. Rev, 34 (1935), 312-15, by E. F. Harrison in Bibliotheca Sacra 92 (1935), 363-4, by 
F. Zmxa in Archiv Orientdlni 7 (1935), 530-1, by G. Gueprst in Scuola Cattolica 63 (1935), 500-12, by 
G. Drs in Laudate 13 (1935), 97-120, by A. Canperrsi in Vita e pensiero, 1936, 33-6, by J. Beno in OLZ 
39 (1936), 313-16, by A. Lampert in Rev. de myst. 1936, 26. by B. Borrs in Rech. de théol. anc. et mediér. & 
(1936), 106-7, by W. G. Kiwmen in TLZ 61 (1936), 47-9, by M. Disetics in DLZ 57 (1936), 3-11. Note 
here also B. A. Vax GroninceN, Fragmenten van een nieuw Evangelie, in Nieuwe Theologische Studien 
18 (1936), 210-14, and J. Husy, Une importante découverte papyrologique: fragments un évangile du I 
siécle, in Etudes, 1935, 763-5. 

C. Scuampt, Acta Pauli, in Forschungen und Fortschritte 12 (1936), 352-4. 

W. Scacpart u. C. Scmumpr, ZPAZEIZ ITAY.AOY nach dem Papyrus der Hamburger Staats- und Univ.- 
Bivl., Glickstadt und Hamburg (1936), vili+132 pp. 12 pl, gives Greek text, translation, com- 
mentary, and introduction. 

W. Grossouw, De Apocriefen ... (cf. JEA 21, 109) is briefly noted by L. Tx. Lerort in Muséon 48 
(1935), 237. 


(b) Gnostic. 
C. A. Baynes, A Coptic Gnostic Treatise ... (of. JEA 20, 207) is reviewed by W. Baver in TLZ 60 (1935), 


104-5. 


(c) Manichaean. 

PototsKy-Inscuer, Manichdische Homilien .. . (cf. JEA 20, 207) is reviewed by E. B. in Religio 11 
(1935), 183-4, by Fr. Comost in Rev. hist. rel. 111 (1935), 118-24, by W. Baver in TLZ 40 (1935), 307-9, 
by W. Hesxixc in OLZ 38 (1935), 220-4, by A. D. Nock in Am. Journ. Phil, 57 (1936), 108-9, by 
M. Gasrer in JRAS, 1936, 133-5, and in conjunction with Scumipr-Pototsky, Ein Mani-Fund ... (cf. 
JEA 19, 178) and Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism ... (cf. JEA 19, 178) by Gotz vow SELLE in GGA 
197 (1935), 182-91. Scaampt-PoLotsKy-BouLic, Muani-‘ Kephalaia’, Bd. I, Lieferung 5-6 (1936), 98-1) 4 has 
appeared (cf. JEA 21, 109 and 22, 95), and seyeral more parts are in preparation. It is reviewed by J. Simon 
in Orientalia 5 (1936), 396-400. 

H. H. Scusever, Manichuismus und sputantike Religion, appears in Z. f. Missionskunde u. Religions- 
wissenschaft 50 (1935), 65-85. 

C.R.C, Attperry of Christ's Coll., Cambridge, has in preparation and ready for publication Manichacan 
Psalms, vol. 1. This is another of the Coptic Manichaean books acquired by Chester Beatty in 1980. Like 
the Homilies and the Kephalaia it is written in the so-called sub-Akhmimie dialect. It is to be published 
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by Kohlhammer, Géttingen, and has the same format as the Homilies. It is hoped that it will appear about 
November. 


3. LiruRGIcaL 

A. Bacmstark, Orientalisches in altspanischer Liturgie, appears in Or. Chr. un. 10 (1935), 3-37, the author 
maintaining that there are traces of Egyptian influence in the old Spanish liturgy. 

O. H. E. Burmester, The Liturgy coram patriarcha aut episcopo in the Coptic Church, appears in Muséon 
49 (1936), 79-84. The same author’s The canons of Cyril II, LXVII Patriarch of Alexandria, ibid., 245-88, 
gives introduction, Arabic text, and translation of the canons. The same writer's The Greek Kirugmata, 
Versicles and Responses and Hymns in the Coptic Liturgy, in Or. Chr. Per. 2 (1936), 363-94, contains notes 
on the modern Coptic prayer-book. 

VaLeriz HaZmcxKovd, Miscellaneous Coptic Prayers, in Archiv Orientdlni 8 (1936), 318-33, 1 pl., from 
MS. Orient. Inst. Praha I. All these prayers are to be found in current editions of the Euchologium, but 
do not seem to have been identified by the editor (cf. 1902 edit. = A.M. 1618) pp. nb, KT, Ke, NH, Ne, 
Zz, Ze, 8), 

" ‘The “Society of the Sons of the Coptic Church’ (Abna’a el-Kanisah) has published an edition of the three 
anaphoras, FWOse} Manacdhopa mre macioc BacrAtoc . . . , Cairo, 1936, 889 pp., in Bohairic and 
Arabic, with i12/ (113 pp.) at the end. It is clearly and well printed but without rubrication. 

Lérorex-Evrincer, Die beiden gewohn. ath. Gregorius-Anaphora ... (cf. JEA 20, 208); S. EvrrvceEr, 
Die dthiop. Anaphora des hl. Evang. Johannes ... (cf. JEA 21, 110), and the same author’s Die dth. Anaphora 
des hl. Basilius, in Or. Chr. 26 (1934), 92, are reviewed by H. DE Vis in Rev. d’hist. eccl. 32 (1936), 947-9. 
Enuringer has now published sixteen anaphoras of the Ethiopian rite, a valuable contribution to liturgical 
study. 

H. Lecierce, Orientales (iiturgies), appears in Dict. arch. chrét. .... x1 (1936), 2659-66. Sect. vi deals 
with Coptic and other languages used in the eastern liturgies. 

H. J. M. Minyg, An Easter-tide Fragment on Papyrus, has been published in JEA 21 (1935), 217-18, 
1 Fig. The papyrus is of the 6-8th cent. and contains the passage Matt. xxviii. 11-13 with citation of 
Ps. exviii. 24. 





4, LITERATURE 


F. BrnaBeL u. A. GROHMANN, Griechische, koptische u. arabische Texte zu Religion u. religidser Literatur 
in Agyptens Spatzeit, Heidelberg, 1934, xii+452 pp., is reviewed by P. Prister in BZ 35 (1933), 387-90, 
and by C. Préaux in Chron. d'Eg. 10 (1935), 399-401. 

D. Becxiz, A noteworthy Sahidic variant in a Shenoute homily in the John Rylands, appears in Bull. 
Ryl. Libr. 20 (1936), 383-4, 1 pl. The reference is to J.R.L. Coptic 70. 

Brake-De Vis, Epiphanius .. . (cf. JEA 22, 95) is reviewed by G. Sarton in Isis 24 (1935), 127-9, by 
HEsTeERMANN in TLB 56 (1935), 308-9, by F. Rucker in Th. Rev. 34 (1935), 329-35, by Cu. Martin in 
Nouv. rev. théol. 68 (1936), 310-11, and by G. DEETERS in ZDMG 90 (1936), 209-20. 

CaMPBELL Bonner, -l papyrus codex of the Shepherd of Hermas ... (cf. JEA 21, 110 and 22, 93) is 
reviewed by P. Cotnarm in Rev. de phil. 9 (1935), 311-12, and in Rev. d’égyptol. 48 (1935), 467-8, and by 
H. I. Beut in JEA 21 (1985), 122. . 

O. H. E. Burmester, The sayings of Michael, Metropolitan of Damietta, is published in Or. Chr. Per. 
2 (1936), 101-28. 

P. Casaut, L’Exaltation de la Sainte Croix. Homélie attribuée a saint Cyrille de Jérusalem 313-87, 
Beyrouth, 1934, vi+166 pp., is reviewed by P. P(rerers) in An. Boll. 54 (1936), 386-7. C. supposes that 
he has found the Arabic text of a hitherto unknown homily by St. Cyril. P. P. points out that this text 
is an Arabic translation of the Sa‘idic homily on the finding of the Cross and the story of Isaac the Samaritan 
already published in Budge, Jfiscell. Texts, 1915, 183-229. It is reviewed also by G. GraF in Or. Chr. 
ur. 10 (1935), 274-6. 

P. CasEy, Der dem Athanasius zugeschriebene Traktat wepi zapOevias, is published in Sitzungsb. Berlin 33 
(1935), 102245. 

M. Cuaine, Le Triadon: son auteur, la date de sa composition, is in Bull. de V Assoc. des amis de Tart 
copte 2 (1936), 9-24. The author bases his argument about the date of the composition on the reference to 
Barsuma the Naked, a reference already fully dealt with by W. E. Crum more than thirty years ago in 
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PSBA 29, 136, and EEF Report, 1903-4, 78. The proofs of the article have not been read carefully, e.9. 
on p. 16, NaAaastac for naAasemac, spo for Npo. naperttay for Tapertay, ete. 

F. J. DoucEr, Das Lésen der Schuhriemen in der Taufsymbolik des Klemens von Alexandria, appears in 
aAntike u. Christent. 5 (1936), 87-94. 

H. Ligtzmany, Die Didache, Berlin, 1936, 16 pp., is a handy edition with critical apparatus. An interest- 
ing article on the Didache appears in STREETER, The much-lelaboured Didache, in JTS 37 (1936), 369-74. 
which indicates the various critical problems still remaining unsolved. 

Cu. Martin, S.J. Un Discours prétendument inédit de S. Cyrille @ Alexandrie sur U Ascension, in Rer. 
@hist. eccl. 32 (1936), 345-50, deals with an article by Mgr. Papadopoulos the (Orthodox) Archbishop of 
Athens on a homily which he had discovered amongst the manuscripts on Mount Athos and which he 
attributed to St. Cyril of Alexandria. The homily is already printed in PG 64, 45-8. amongst the spurious 


works ascribed to St. John Chrysostom, and reference is made to it in PG 86, 421-2 under the heading of 
Eusebius of Alexandria. 


M. Juere, Theologia dogmatica .. . (cf. JEA 13, 254) is reviewed by R. Stupperticu in Z. f. osteurop. 


Gesch. 9 (1935), 415-19. Tu. Spacit, Doctrina theologiue orientis separati de revelatione, fide, dogmatica: 
Pars. II. Doctrina theologiue orientis examinatur, appears in Or. Chr. Anal., 1935, 104-203. A. F. Marrow, 
The Teaching of the Abyssinian Church, 1936, 116 pp., is reviewed by P. UsHER in Ch. Quart. Rev. 123 (1937), 
370-5. 

W. Tru1, Eine koptische Bauernpraktik, in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 6 (1936), 108-50. I have only just 
seen. As in other of T.’s works this renders accessible material in the Vienna Nationalbibliothek collection, 
in all sixteen leaves. The editor has added an introduction, critical notes, and translation. So far I have 
seen no review. 


5. History 
(a) General. 


D. AtrwaTer, The Catholic Eastern Churches, ... (cf. JEA 22, 96) is the subject of a review by G. Grar 
in Orientalia 6 (1937), 169-71. 

A. Bouuic, Das Christenturm in Aegypten, in Z. f. Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft 51 (1936), 233-52, 
gives a brief outline of the history of Christianity in Exypt. 

S. GasELex, The Copts, in J. R. Central Asian Soc. 24 (1937), 27-45, gives in a few pages a very lively 
and sympathetic account of the Church of Egypt. 

G. Grar, Ein arabisches Poenitentiale bei den Kopten, in Or. Chr. ut. 10 (1035). 100-23, is an important 
contribution to Coptic canon law. 

J. LeBRETON et J. ZELLER: De la fin du 2¢ siécle a la paix constantinienne (= Hist. de l Eglise depuis les 
origines jusqwa nos jours, publiée sous la direction de A. Fiicue ef V. Martin, t. 11), Paris. 1935, 511 pp. 
Deserving of note: ch. 1, La crise gnostique (L. Lebreton); ch. vi. Les grandes persecutions (J. Zeiller); 
chs. 1x, x, L’école d’Alexandrie (J. Lebreton); ch. x1. Les apocryphes et le manichéisme (J. Lebreton); 
ch. xx, La derniére persécution (J. Zeiller). J. R. Parangue, G. Barpy. et P. pe LasrioiiE, De la pers 
constantinienne a la mort de Théodose (= id., t. 11), Paris, 1936, 539 pp. Note especially Part 11. chs. 1. 11, 
Les sources et lévolution du monachisme primitif (P. de Labriolle). 

G. Riccrorr1, Roma cattolica e Oriente cristiano (cf. JEA 22, 96), is reviewed by G. GraF in Orientalia 5 
(1936), 298-9. 

FE. Scuwarrz, Concilium Univ. Chalced. 1... (ef. JEA 20, 208), is reviewed by P. DEBoUXHTAY in 
Rev. belge de phil. et Chist. 14 (1935), 1550. : 

J.Smuow, Le Dictionnaire des noms géographiques et topographiques del Egupte greco-romaine, in Orien talia 6 
(1937), 132-42, is a fully developed notice of the Dizionario of A. CALDERINI (ef. JEA 22, 99), containing 
numerous additions and corrections of the first fascicule. 

L. pet SaBEL.t, Storia di Abissinia, vols. 1, 1, Rome (1936), 326 and 450 pp.. is reviewed by J. SIMON 
in Orientalia 5 (1936), 400. D. O'Leary, The Ethiopian Church. Lond., 1936, v-+79 pp. is a slight outline 
of the history of the Church of Abyssinia. 

(b) Hagiography. 

F. Cumont, La plus ancienne légende de saint Georges, appears in Rer. hist. rel. 114 (1936), 1-41. 

P. Peeters, Une vie copte de S. Jean de Lycopolis, appears in An. Boll. 54 (1936), 359-81. It is based 
on the material published by W. Till. Wien K. 391 a, b (already published by Wessely), 9453-4, 9455, and 
9516, this last a part of the MS. to which belongs Paris 129. 13, 18, 19, 20, 62. 
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J. Simon, Bischoi Anoub, martyr d’ Egypte, appears as an article in the Dict. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclésiastiques, 
vit, 1935, 1550. The same author's S. Jean I’ Anachoréte (in Arabic) is published in as-Salah, Cairo, 1936, 
553-4. The same author's La Passion éthiopienne inédite de S. Héroddé (cf. JEA 22, 97), is reviewed by 
J. P. Kirscw in Riv. di arch. crist. 12 (1935), 382-3, and by S. GrEBatT in Aethiopica 4 (1936), 44-45. 

W. Tru, Koptische Heiligen- und Médrtyrerlegenden (cf. JEA 21, 111), is reviewed with the same author's 
Koptische Pergamente .. . (cf. JEA 21, 109, 111) by P. P(zrtErs) in An. Boll. 54 (1936), 390-7, who notes 
several points yet waiting solution. Zenobius was a physician who lived after the days of persecution and 
was involved in controversy with the Nestorians: was this the Zenobius who was secretary to Shenoute and 
became archimandrite of the White Monastery after the death of Besa? (cf. Crum in J7'S 5, 132). St. Nil 
(or Nile) was martyred in Egypt under Culcianus with St. Sakina and others—there are no details. On St. 
John of Lycopolis cf. P. P.s Une Vie copte ... (above). The work is also reviewed by L. Tu. Lerort in 
Muséon 49 (1936), 147-8, and Kopt. Pergam. ... by D. O'Leary in JEA 21 (1935), 121-2. 

The second volume of Tins Koptische Heiligen- und Mdrtyrerlegenden has now appeared, Rome, 1936, 
188 pp. (Or. Chr. Anal. 108), containing a considerable amount of material which deals with Matthew the 
Poor, Ptolemaios, Moyses the ascete, George. Leontios, and Thecla, as well as an unnamed martyr, and a 
supplementary passage by Constantine (of Asyiit ?), as well as additions to the lives of Timotheos, John of 
Lycopolis, and Theodore the Oriental, and to the letters of Severus in the first volume. 


(c) Monasticism. 

K. Heusst, Der Ursprung des Monchtums, Tubingen, 1936, xii+308 pp. In this book the author examines 
the influences and circumstances under which monasticism commenced and developed, in view of the 
diversity of forms which it had assumed by the end of the fourth century. 

H. Lecierce, Pakhéme, is an article in CaBrou and Lecuerca’s Dict. d'arch. chrét., fase. cxl-cxli, 1936, 
499-510. On the life of St. Pakhom we now have L. Tu. Lerort’s Latin translation of the Bohairic Life 
(which he edited in 1925) in CSCO 107 (Scriptores coptici. versio, series 3. tom. vii), Louvain, 1936, iv-+157 
pp. The same writer’s Vies de S. Pachéme, nouveaux fragments, appears in Muséon 49 (1936), 219-30. F. 
Ha xr, 8S. Pachomii vitae graecae ... (cf. JEA 19, 181), is reviewed by H. Frank in Or. Chr. 10 (1935), 
268-72. 

HELEN WapDELL, The Desert Fathers, Lond., 1936, ix+-312 pp., isan account of the lives and sayings 
of Egyptian ascetes drawn exclusively from Greek and Latin sources. S. GASELEE, in the article The Copts 
already mentioned, says (p. 39): ‘It is not very complimentary to the labours of modern scholars (and much 
work has been done on this subject in this and the last generation) that Miss Waddell chooses to ignore 
them completely and translate from a Latin translation of the early seventeenth century’. 


(a) Jurisprudence. 

E. BerNEKER, Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit im griech. Recht Agyptens, Munchen, 1935, vi+195 pp., is 
reviewed by W. KELLER in Gnomon 12 (1936), 485-9. 

A. ScHILLER, Ten Coptic Legal Texts ... (cf. JEA 19, 182), is reviewed by K. F. W. Scuapr in GGA 
197 (1935), 409-26, the reviewer giving variants and his own translation of parts of Schiller’s texts. 


6. Non-LiITERARY TEXTS 


L. AMunDsEN, Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan Collection, Ann Arbor, 19335, xx+-232 pp. 
n no. 374 (3rd cent. B.C.) xara, xavais is traced to KatMtag, Gasag ‘verstiimmelt’, cf. Heuser. Personen- 
namen, I, 21, 33, 69. The work is reviewed by K. Scuanpt in Phil. Woch. 56 (1936), 714-18. The same writer’s 
Ostraca Osloensia .. . (ef. JEA 20, 210) is reviewed by H. I. Betx in Mizraim 2 (1936), 77. Both works 
form the subject of an article by F. ZucKER in Gnomon 12 (1936), 668-70. 
G. GraF, Catalogue des mss. arabes chrétiens .. . (ef. JEA 22, 98) is reviewed by N. Peters in Theol. wu. 
Glaube 27 (1935), 758-9, and by O. E. BurMESTER in JT7'S 36 (1935), 432-4. 
H. Lecrerca, Ostraka, is an article in Cabrol-Leclercq’s Dictionnaire, fasc. exl-exli (1936), 70-112. 1 pl. 
It is mainly concerned with Coptic material and, like all L.’s articles, is equipped with a very full and 
accurate bibliography. 
N. Lewis, Mummy-Tickets from Achmim-Panopolis, is published in Mizraim 2 (1936), 70-2 (to be 
continued). 
H. Porotsky, Zwei koptischen Liebeszauber, appears in Orientalia 6 (1937). 119-31. It deals with Pap. 
Wien K. 192 published by V. STEGEMANN, Kopt. Zaubertexte ... Wien (no. 1) (ef. JEA 20, 210) and the 
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Papyrus Michigan Inv. 4932, edited by W. H. Worrext, Coptic Magical and Medical Texts (no. 5) (cf. 
JEA 21,112). The author presents some searching remarks on the text and translation of those two texts, 
which are of interest from the point of view of religious syncretism. 

E. Porcusr, Analyse des manuscrits coptes 1311-5 de la Bibliotheque Nationale uvee indication des textes 
bibliques, with introduction by H. Hyvernat, in Rev. d'égyptol., Cairo, 1 (1935), 105-60, 231-78; 2, 65-123 
(cf. JEA 20, 211) is of the utmost practical value as giving details of a large collection of fragments in which 
the lack of detailed guidance has hitherto often proved a serious obstacle. 

K. Scanmpr, Zu den Leidener Zauberpapyri, appears in Phil, Woch. 55 (1935), 1174-84. The same 
writer’s Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek m Wien. appears in GGA 198 (1936), 
241-53. 

V. Srecemany, Die koptischen Zauberterte in der Papyrusammlung Erzherzog Rainers in Wien, will be 
found in Sitzungsb. Heidelberg, 1933,4, 1. It is reviewed by H. J. Potorsxy in OLZ 38 (1935), 88-91. 

P. Sparu, Bibl. des mss. P. Sbuth, catal. 3... (cf. JEA 21, 111) is reviewed by J. Smton in Orientaliu 
5 (1936), 369-400. 

A. W. Sorter, A magical ostracon, will be found in JEA 22 (1936), 165-8. 

A. STEINWENTER, Die Bedeutung der Papyrolugie ... (ef. JEA 21, 112) is briefly noticed by F. Z(tcKER) 
in BZ 35 (1935), 176. 

W. Tint, Zu dem Wiener koptischen Zaubertexte, appears in Orientalia 4 (1935), 195-221. 

U. WitckeN, Mitteilungen aus der Wurzburger Papyrussammlung, mi Abh. Berlin, 1933 (1934), 123, is 
reviewed by H. I. BEtL in Mizraim 2 (1936), 76-77. 

S. Zanutro, Bibliografia etiopica, fasc. 1... (ef. JEA 17, 250; 20, 211), appears in a second edition, 
Rome, 1936, 54 pp. This new edition is considerably augmented, instead of 80 numbers it now gives nearly 
150. It is reviewed by J. Srwon in Orientalia 6 (1937), 175-6. 


7. ParoLtoay 


A. Bouuic, Ein neuer Ausdruck fur ‘sein wie, gleichen’ im Koptischen, appears in ZAS 72 (1936), 141-3. 

M. Cuaine, La Forme pa du verbe spt, appears in Rev. ¢t. gr. 2 (1935), 35-6. Tt contains a note on Boh. 
spr ‘make, produce’, etce.—pa denotes habitual act as in John v. 36: Phil. i. 4, ete. 

W. E. Crum, Coptic Dictionary, is reviewed by H. HyveryaT in Mizraim 1 (1935), 188-9, and 2 (1936), 
75. Part rv is reviewed by Ch. Kupytz in Bull. de la Soc. de linguistique de Paris 36 (1935), 161-2, who 
makes some interesting notes on new words found by Crum (cf. JEA 22, 98). 

F. J. Dotcrer, Lumen Christi, in Antike u. Christent. 5 (1936), 148, interprets vTerxqrepyevenrxapmTnpou = 
NETRH EDPHY exitnisaas THpoY ‘der uber allen Gewalten ist’. 

Azan H. Garprver, The Egyptian origin of some English personul names, in JAOS 56 (1936), 189-197, 
deals with such names as Susan, Phineas, etc. 

A. Scuarrr and W. HeNGsTENBERG: Mavepds = sxaneoooy ? appears in ZAS 72 (1936), 143-6. 

J. Suuon, L’ Aire ef la durée des dialectes coptes, in Résumé des communications presentées au wt Congres 
internat. de linguistes, Copenhagen, 1936, 93. 

A. SaeszEK, Some hypotheses concerning the Prehistory of the Coptic vowels (= Mémoires de la Commrs- 
sion orientaliste de ? Académie polonaise des sciences, no. 23), Krakow, 1936, 63 pp. 

B. H. Srricxer, Trois Etudes de phonétique et de morphologie coptes, in Acta Orientalia 15 (1936), 1-20, is 
in three parts: (i) Etymologies coptes, (ii) les voyelles u et e en egypticn, and (iii) une formation nominale duns 
le copte, groupe katl, kitl, kutl. 

W. H. Worrett, Coptic Sounds .. . (cf. JEA 18, 186) is reviewed by GEHMANN in Mizraim 2 (1936), 
80-1. 


8. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Fr. W. von Bisstne, Christliche Fresken am zweiten Nil-Katarakt, appears in Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte 12 (1936), 389-90, 4 Figs. 

S. Gapra, Caractéres de Vart copte: ses rapports avec V'art égyptien et Part hellénistique, in Bull. de U Assoc. 
des amis des églises et de Uart coptes | (1936), 37-41. P. Jovever, De U Egypte grecque a V Egypte copte, ibid., 
1-26. G. Sonny, Notes on the Ethnology of the Copts considered from the point of view of their descendance from 
the ancient Egyptians, ibid., 48-59. The new periodical in which these articles appear is published at the 
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Imprimerie de l'Institut Francais in Cairo for the Association des Amis des Eglises et de l Art Coptes, a 
society founded in 1934 with Yiisef Simaika Pasha as Secretary. 

V. Stecemann, Koptische Paldographie. 27 Taf. zur Veranschaulichung der Schreibstile koptischer Schrift- 
denkmaler auf Papyrus, Pergament und Papier der Zeit 3-14. Jahrhund. Mit einem Versuch einer Stil 
geschichte der koptischen Schrift, Heidelberg, 1936, fol., with 4 illus. and 25 pls. in portfolio. This will nu 
doubt prove of much value in classifying and dating manuscripts. 

H. J. Pototsky, Suriel der Trompeter, in Wuséon 49 (1936), 231-43, endeavours to place Suriel as a figure 
in Coptic mythology. 

N. Lewis, L’Industrie du papyrus dans ’ Egypte gréco-romaine, Paris, 1934, xiii+187 pp., is reviewed 
by P. Viersck in Phil. Woch. 56 (1936), 1121-3, and by H. C. Yourtsz in Am. Jour. Phil. 57 (1936), 217-21. 

A. CanpDERINI, Dizionario ... (cf. JEA 22, 99) is reviewed by H. I. BELL in JEA 21 (1935), 267-8. 


ADDENDA 


An obituary notice and biography of Lovis Sarnt-Pavt Grrarp will be found in Bull. Inst. fr., 
Cairo, 35 (1935), 4 pp. 


A notice and biography of Kurt Serus by H. Kees is given in Vachr. Géttingen, 1935, 66-74. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following trom Professor Blackman regarding the Society's work in 
Nubia last winter: 

‘Excavations began at Sesebi on November Ist and ended on February 17th. A con- 
siderable portion of the site enclosed in the town-walls, the four town-gates, and the whole 
of the New-Kingdom cemetery, have been cleared, planned, and recorded. The temple-area 
has been found to comprise a large forecourt, along the western side of which have been 
erected, upon an unusually massive substructure, three temples facing east and forming a 
single block of buildings. In the foundations below the central temple a crypt has been dis- 
covered, the walls of which are adorned with reliefs (unfortunately much mutilated) executed 
in the normal Eighteenth-Dynasty style and depicting Amenophis IV seated in the company 
of various Egyptian divinities. These reliefs, and the intact foundation-deposits found late 
in the season beneath both the north and the south ends of the west wall common to all three 
temples, indicate that the temples were fuunded and the crypt constructed and decorated 
before the fourth year of Amenophis IV's reign. This king’s reliefs on the three standing 
columns were, however, executed in the characteristic "Amarnah manner, although almost 
certainly before his ninth regnal year. The columns in question, which are a very conspicuous 
feature in all the published views of Sesebi, belong to the outer pillared hall of the central 
temple. 

‘Among the few pieces of sculpture found in the temple debris are a battered but pleas- 
ing black granite head (half life-size) of a monarch wearing the Upper-Kgyptian crown, and 
a fragment of a relief of the finest quality displaying two life-size negro heads, which bear a 
strong resemblance to the well-known representations of negroes in a relief from the Mem- 
phite tomb of Haremhab (cf. Ranke, The Art of Ancient Egypt, Fig. 228). 

‘Outside the temple-area, but close to its north-east corner, is a stone structure which. 
in its original form (it has undergone at least one reconstruction), seems to have consisted 
of a small open court standing upon a square platform. Access tu the court was gained by 
a stairway on the western side of the platform. This building resembles in many respects 
the “‘sun-temple’’ unearthed by Professor Garstang at Meroé in 1911. 

‘The magazines, situated just south of the temple-area, produced little material of im- 
portance, apart from a few hieratic jar-dockets. The cemetery and houses, however, have 
yielded a fine collection of scarabs, quantities of beads, faience pendants, interesting pottery, 
numerous articles of domestic use, and many small objects of artistic and archaeological 
value. 

‘Altogether a by no means unprofitable season’s work.’ 


Mr. Myers sends us the following notes on last season’s work of the Armant Expedition: 

The season was chiefly devoted to further clearing of the temple area in Armant-el- Het. 
where about 2,000 sq. m. of the Ptolemaic temple pavement are now laid bare. The entire 
platform is composed of blocks from temples between the Eleventh and Twenty-sixth 
Dynasties. These blocks are amazingly well preserved, some of the colours being as bright 
as when first put on; this applies especially to those from the temple of Tuthmosis IIT. A 
particularly fine block shows the hand of the king grasping Nubian and Asiatic prisoners’ 
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heads, magnificently carved and coloured. A Twelfth-Dynasty block shows the ceremony of 
founding the temple. Many other objects were found in these excavations, including three 
sandstone Osiride figures, one of them probably of the Eleventh Dynasty, and a limestone 
statue of a vizier of the Second Intermediate Period, unfortunately in many fragments. 

The second large undertaking of the main expedition was the clearance on the desert 
edge of a mound named Kém-el-‘Abd, an adobe construction about 40 m. square by 4m. 
high. The walls were thick and well built and the centre consisted of construction chambers 
filled with soil, on which was a brick pavement. Up one side ran a ramp about 3 m. broad. 
No trace of original constructions on the platform was found. Along the north side were rows 
of tree-pits and on the south a series of buildings in the ‘Amarnah style. The bricks of the 
main building bore the name of Amenophis III. The purpose of the building is still unknown. 
No inscriptional material was found except an ostrakon giving a list of Scribes of the Barque 
of Amin, Two other objects found were part of a faience vase of Pintitem II and part of a 
shawabti-figure of Merneptah. 

A ‘pan-grave’ cemetery was also excavated, and though badly robbed gave us new 
evidence about the Nubian mercenaries of the Second Intermediate Period. Semi-circular 
trenches were cut round the graves, and painted skulls were buried in these with the horns 
protruding from the ground. Burial of the skulls of animals in ‘ pan-grave’ cemeteries is well 
known and must be linked with the entire ox-burials, found by us last year, associated with a 
Nubian intrusion about the time of the First Dynasty, and with almost identical customs 
among the Dinkas. 

A Coptic hermitage was dug in Kal‘ah-el-Hamra, a natural hill in the midst of the Low 
Desert. It was a small stone-built house with a cave behind, and a stone-paved terrace in 
front. A ‘road’ about 5 km. long and 200 m. wide leads from Kal'ah-el-Hamra to the cliffs 
of the High Desert. As half of it has disappeared in the last three years we decided to rescue 
what we could of the history of the site. The road is clearly of the New Kingdom, probably 
an unfinished project. 

Another task was further search for remains of the Saharan civilization, sherds of which 
have been previously found here. The results show that the culture was probably a Bedouin 
one, settlements not being occupied for any length of time. The dead were probably buried 
above ground under a mound of stones; there are no bodies. The culture certainly comprises 
several periods, one of which, probably the latest, fell between the Protodynastie Period and 
the Third Dynasty. 

The desert expedition by Dr. H. Winkler, assisted for part of the time by Mr. Terence 
Gray, had an equally satisfactory season. More than a thousand rock-drawings were photo- 
graphed, and the various styles and periods are becoming clear. The expedition has explored 
the High Desert to the north and east of Luxor and Armant, the work on the Kusér road 
wddi systems and the passes to Nag‘ Hammadi being complete. The series of drawings extends 
from the Palaeolithic to the Arab periods, and the positions in wéadis of these earlier drawings 
may throw light on the history of the desiccation of the plateau. Five Horus-names were 
found in various sites, including that of Narmer and three, so far unidentified, which are 
possibly of unknown predynastic kings. A very interesting series of inscriptions was found 
mentioning a new queen and princesses of the Thirteenth Dynasty. 


Mr. Pendlebury reports as follows on last season’s work at Tell el-‘Amarnah: 

‘A short season sufficed to finish the work on the Central City. The Palace plan was 
finally confirmed. A large building south of the Temple was cleared, and proved to be in 
the nature of baths or a purificatory area. The Military Quarters were excavated and two 
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small buildings of exceptional interest were discovered to the South, one a pavilion with 


brightly painted walls, ceiling and columns, the other constructed to house a statue of the 
king in a wooden shrine.’ 


Dr. Gardiner writes: 

‘It had unfortunately become apparent, more than a year ago, that the munificent grant 
made by Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Jr. would not suffice to do more than cover the expense 
of Volumes 11 and 1v of The Temple of Sethos I at Abydos, and that even to achieve as much 
some economy would have to be exercised. Miss Calverley therefore proposed to the Editor 
of the Survey that a great effort should be made to complete all the field-work for these 
volumes in a single season, and by dint of unremitting industry extending from October to 
May she and Miss Broome have succeeded in accomplishing their object. The finishing 
touches have to be given to some plates of Volume m1, but we have good reason to think 
that this will be in our Members’ hands before the close of the present year. It will deal with 
the entire Osiris complex consisting of two halls and six smaller chambers, and will contain 
thirteen colour-plates, four of them double ones. The fourth volume will require a year and 
a half’s preparation at home, but will be the largest of the four. By careful contrivance it 
will be possible to include the entire Hypostyle Hall, for which two volumes had previously 
been reserved. Here there will be four double and four single plates in colour, and with 
these all the colour-work worth reproducing in the ‘Temple will have been exhausted. 
It is greatly to be hoped that when the time comes funds will be forthcoming to finance 
the remaining volume that would round off the series; it would be a thousand pities if this 
had to remain incomplete. For several months during the past season Mr. Leslie Greener and 
Mr. R. ('. Martindale took a hand in the work, and once again Professor Junker has laid 
our Society under a deep obligation by devoting many valuable days to collating the 
inscriptions.’ 


Two lantern lectures have been given under our Society's auspices to appreciative 
audiences at the Royal Society's rooms, Burlington House: “Some Recent Excavations in 
Egypt’, by Professor Glanville, on March 2nd, and ‘The Society's Excavations at Sesebi 
in Upper Nubia during the Season 1936-37’, by Professor Blackman, on July 5th. 


An Exhibition of our Society's work at Sesebi and Tell el--Amarnah was held in the rooms 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, from July 5th 
to 24th. The objects from Armant will be exhibited later. 


On pp. 142-4 of this part will be found a new feature of the Journal, namely a compre- 
hensive list of abbreviated references to periodicals and hooks frequently cited by contribu- 
tors. The usefulness of this list—which is to appear in the first part of each annual volume 
__will be evident. Firstly, it will enable references in articles to be identified easily and 
certainly by readers; secondly, it will enable some common references to be given in very 
concise form, since the explanation of these is close to hand; thirdly, it will enable writers 
for our pages—nearly all of whom are, we suppose, to some extent readers of ours—to 
know what are the conventions adopted by this Journal, to their own convenience and the 
great saving of editorial labour. From our heart we beg our contributors to prepare their 
highly valued manuscripts with this list (a copy of which will be sent on application) before 
them, and to conform to it unless they see good reason to do otherwise. The symbols have 
been chosen with care ; a certain lack of consistency is chietly due to reluctance to make some 
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abbreviations as short as are some other widely-used ones containing thesame words (e.g., AJA, 
but 4m. Journ. Phil.). Mere striving after brevity would reduce everything to groups of 
capital letters, and this, in a periodical not addressed to specialists alone, seems undesirable 
in the interests of intelligibility. The list (which will be revised as occasion dictates) 
supersedes, by inclusion, the one hitherto prefixed to the Papyrological Bibliography. 


For reasons beyond editorial control, it is not possible to publish the Bibliography of 
Pharaonic Egypt (see Vol. 22, p. 100) in this issue. 


With the death of Adolf Erman on June 26th has passed away the greatest scholar in 
modern Egyptology, the man who, among many other achievements, gave Egyptian philo- 
logy its form and direction, with immense consequences in the improved understanding of 
texts, and to whom every student of our science owes, and will for all time owe, an incalcul- 
able debt. For over sixty years he laboured incessantly ; among living Egyptologists perhaps 
only the venerable Professor Golénischeff can remember the time before Erman advanced 
to a leading place in his field. A notice by Dr. Crum, Erman’s oldest English friend, will be 
found elsewhere in this part. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death, on June 24th, of Mr. R. McKenzie, for 
ten years a valued contributor to our Papyrological Bibliography. 


Mr. M. F. Laming Macadam writes: 

‘In a recent volume of the Journal (Vol. 22, Pl. xxiii) there were published photographs 
of a bronze cone from Kawa showing in Meroitic hieroglyphic characters the name and 
epithets of a king \/nhble. These consisted of two cartouches, that on the right bearing the 
words (reading downwards and from right to left) A{nhble: qér, which may mean “the king 
(or perhaps ‘ruler’) (A)mankhabale’’, and that on the left the word (reading downwards 
and from left to right) wtemrésé, the meaning of which is uncertain, but for which I suggested 
to Mr. L. P. Kirwan, pending further investigation, that it might be the name of a 
queen. Professor U. Monneret de Villard has now written an interesting note in the latest 
fascicule of Aegyptus (17, 101-3) proposing a derivation from two words which he writes 
WT+\BR83 (i.e. wte-+mérsé according to Dr. Griffith's system of transliteration), with the 
meaning “well-living, happily living’, or the like. For wte Professor Monneret de Villard 
can quote several examples, but for the second component word only one, though he men- 
tions wtemrést from the stela of Tanyir(d)amani at Boston, line 17. Of this he says, “La 
forma é quasi simile alla nostra WTM3R83 [i.e. wtemérsé] salvo che in un caso é vocalizzata 
la Re nell’ altro Ja M.” It must be pointed out, however, that the word on the Kawa cone 
ciffers from the word in the Boston stela only in the last letter, since it must be read wtemrésé 
and not, as Professor Monneret de Villard has it, wtemérsé, the hieroglyphs being read from 
back to front. /3/Ww ?/- 3 occurs in another Meroitic (cursive) inscription from Kawa, 
not yet published, in circumstances which had already led me to the conclusion, before 
Professor Monneret de Villard’s note appeared, that the word was an epithet of the king.’ 


With much pleasure, and with our congratulations to the recipient, we record that on 
April 29th last the University of Oxford conferred the degree of D.Litt. honoris causa on 
Walter Ewing Crum, described by the Public Orator, in the course of his presentation, as 
‘vir... cul in Musarum horto unus praeter omnes angulus riserit, quem ipse labore tam 
assiduo excoluit ut vix glaebam ullam reliquerit vertendam’, and again, with the playful 
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touch expected on these occasions, as év tots Komrixots del mpoxomTwv. The ceremony in 
4 r . 6 . . ve 
Convocation was attended by a number of friends; a humble admirer was heard to exclaim, 


in the words of a Bishop of Coptos, toymoeecic semarugas setbooy areo fpauwt 
HELL OY ITOCY. 


It is with mixed feelings, we fear, that students of Egyptian will have heard that the 
Editors of the Wérterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache are not continuing the publication of the 
‘Belegstellen’ in the form in which a fascicle, covering a little more than Vol. 1 of the main 
work, appeared two years ago, namely printed references to passages in which the words 
occur. It has been decided to proceed at once to the publication (intended from the first, 
but as following on the short references) of the ‘volle Belege’, consisting of select passages 
in hieroglyphic (autographed by the indefatigable Herr Erichsen) giving full contexts of the 
words. These will begin with passages illustrative of words in Vol. 1, and are to be issued in 
parts of about 100 pp. each, the first to appear shortly. The immense superiority of this form 
of citation over the one now abandoned is obvious, especially since many texts which have 
been used as material are unpublished, and since also some of the publications used are not 
easily accessible to Egyptian students in general—two points emphasized by Prof. Grapow 
in his communication of last March to the Berlin Academy of Sciences on the progress of 
the Woérterbuch. But it is to be feared that to complete the publication of the ‘volle Belege’ 
will take many years, in view of the immense labour of compilation and autographing, and 
meanwhile the Worterbuch will remain—though to a diminishing extent—but half a 
dictionary. We can but hope that Prof. Grapow and his helpers will be able to give us this 
essential part of their great undertaking with all possible speed. 


Dr. Bell writes: 

‘Professor Adolf Deissmann, who died last April, was primarily a theologian, not a 
papyrologist, but the science of papyrology profited very greatly by his labours. His Licht 
rom Osten, in successive editions and translations of which he kept abreast of the progress 
of discovery, was in its way an epoch-making work; it was rich in the power of stimulating 
and suggestive interpretation, and the documents incorporated in it were so studied, from 
a standpoint unfamiliar to most papyrologists. as to yield a great many valuable new results. 
It was addressed, however, mainly to the non-papyrologist ; both in this volume and in his 
other papyrological studies Deissmann was first and foremost an intermediary between 
papyrology and other branches of research, particularly New Testament studies. Probably 
nobody has done more than he to bring the evidence obtained from the papyri and ostraca 
into the range of knowledge of the wider public interested in antiquity, to give general 
currency to the new knowledge won by the papyrological specialist. And since the true and 
ultimate aim of every papyrologist is to provide the evidence from which the historian, the 
linguist, the jurist, and many another type of scholar may derive his general survey, Deiss- 
mann must be reckoned among the most eminent servants of the study. He was a pro- 
tagonist in the school of New Testament scholars who maintained the view that the languaye 
of the New Testament was no peculiar diction produced in the attempt to translate Aramaic 
modes of thought into Greek speech, but simply the colloquial xowy of ordinary life, as 
opposed to the artificial literary xow7 of contemporary pagan authors. As was natural ina 
pioneer, he tended to exaggerate this point of view, ignoring or minimizing real peculiarities, 
due either to Aramaisms or to the special needs of theological exposition; but this one- 
sidedness did not destroy the fundamental justice of his general point of view. 

‘A man of attractive personality, with a youthful zest and enthusiasm which he carried 
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into old age, Deissmann had a gift for friendship. After the War he exerted himself in the 
cause of international goodwill and reconciliation, restoring old ties and forming new ones; 
and his death is mourned by friends in many countries.’ 


The University of Michigan has produced two volumes which are to be known as, 
respectively. P. Mich. mand P. Mich. rv. P. Mich. 1 is the volume of Zenon papyri edited 
by Mr. Edgar, P. Mich. 1 Professor Boak’s Papyri from Tebtunis, Part 1. This last volume 
brought the current numeration of the texts to no. 128. Nos. 129-80 appeared in Professor 
Campbell Bonner’s 4 Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas, and the numeration is con- 
tinued in the two new volumes, of which P. Mich. m1 covers nos. 131-221, while nos. 223-5 
appear In P. Mich. rv; no. 222 is the codex of the Pauline Epistles previously published by 
Professor H. A. Sanders as 4 Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul. The two 
new volumes will be reviewed in this Journal, but this explanation may be useful to those 
who see references to ‘P. Mich. x’, and do not know where the papyrus in question is to be 
found. 


Vol. 1 of ‘P. Merton’ is in the press and should be out in the course of the present year. 
It contains fifty texts, of which two are literary (Homer), one is Biblical, and the rest are 
documents, ranging in date from the third century B.c. to the Arab period. These papyri, 
edited by H. I. Bell and C. H. Roberts, are selected from the collection formed by Mr. 
Wilfred Merton. They are arranged in chronological order, and a collotype facsimile of each 
will be given. It is hoped later to issue a second volume containing at least as many texts. 


The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford has recently acquired on permanent loan a small 
collection of Greek papyri, varied both in type and period; none of these texts has as yet 
been published and it is intended that they be kept available for those who wish to take up 
the study of Greek papyrology. It is hoped that beginners especially may find it easier to 
acquire the rudiments of Greek palaeography by working with originals, even if fragmentary, 
instead of with facsimiles. 


The third volume of the Catalogue of Greek papyri in the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, will be published near the end of this year. Like the first volume it will contain only 
literary and theological texts and will be divided into five sections: (1) theological texts 
(Greek); (2) Latin literary and juristic texts; (8) new classical fragments (Greek); (4) 
scientific and technical texts; (5) fragments of extant Greek authors. The texts, which 
number nearly a hundred, will be edited by Mr. C. H. Roberts. 


We are informed by the Keeper, Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum, that the Students’ Room of this department on the upper floor was opened 
on May 10th, 1937, and will be open regularly, with the exception of the usual holidays, for 
the use of students of Egyptian papyri and Assyrian and Babylonian tablets. Other classes 
of written documents, and the archaeological material, will be made available as the 
re-arrangement of the collections is completed. Students who desire to continue their use 
of the room should renew their tickets immediately, and are requested to give notice of 
their requirements before presenting themselves. 


sappho is one of the authors our knowledge of whom has been substantially increased 
by finds of papyri. The latest example of her work to be discovered is preserved not on 
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papyrus but on an ostracon. This, possibly written by a schvolboy, for the text is very 
corrupt, is also the earliest manuscript of the poetess yet discovered, dating from the seeund 
century B.c. Portions of five stanzas of an ode remain. which include two existing fragments. 
These fragments, previously, as is now apparent, recorded in a corrupt form, are at last to 
be read in their context, and the poem, apparently written in Crete, is an important 
addition to our stock of Sappho’s verse. It is edited by Professor Medea Norsa in the Annali 
della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Serie 1, Vol. v1 (1937), Fase. 1-11. 


Much have we heard lately about certain claims as to the recovery by ‘supernormal’ 
means of the vocalization of Egyptian—a piece of news which hits us, if we may so express 
ourselves, Just where we live. A lecture on the subject was given in Oxford, and we believe 
that gramophone records of Egyptian thus resuscitated were heard by a much impressed 
audience, which, to our lively regret, we were not privileged to join. However, the whole 
story is now set forth in a book called Ancient Egypt Speaks, by A. J. Howard Hulme, Hons. 
Cert. in Egyptology, Univ. of Oxford, and Frederic H. Wood. Mus. Doe. Dunelm, Hon. 
R.C.M. No copy has been received for review, but this must nut debar our readers from 
some information about researches which have ‘completely restored the spoken language 
of ancient Egypt’. There is a young medium called Rosemary, and through her the Lady 
Nona, who was the Babylonian wife of Amenophis III, and came to a bad end, has been 
giving revelations of Egyptian wisdom (contirming theosophical text-books). largely with 
the very laudable aim of staying off another world-war. After using plain English for some 
time she began to utter phrases in a strange tongue, and Dr. Wood sent transcriptions of 
these to Mr. Hulme, who had already eompiled an Egyptian-Esperanto grammar and 
dictionary—a remarkable form of Egyptological (or is it Esperantist ?) propaganda. Mr. 
Hulme said they were Egyptian, and to prove it has turned many of them, not without 
‘vigorous test as to grammatical construction’, into hieroglyphic (the book contains pages 
of this, which will greatly impress non-Egyptologists too), with pronunciation and translation 
complete. Nona said, for instance, d rd’stee réng tu. Most scholars would have made nothing 
of that; but Mr. Hulme saw that it must be | 2 012 <Q! meaning ‘to enumerate, now, 
the items’. But he saw also that Nona’s pronunciation was not quite all it should be (atter 
all she was a foreigner), or else that Dr. Wood hadn't got it quite right—we du not know 
which; for he emends this utterance to eph éstirf 6(ng) tu. Again, confronted with ah donk 
céet y ru vén(k), he perceived that Nona, speaking as always with ‘infallible use of Egyptian 
grammar’, had said = «2 $a ~ |_ $'@ ‘so that the ear may give it life’, which she 
vught to, or must, have really pronounced di(r)di onkh 2v't. traf, (ng)d’nkh (@ as in mart), and 
that this of course referred to the rebirth of Egyptian through the discovery of the vucaliza- 
tion. An utterance that has held our attention, as showing how emphatic assurance may 
be expressed with infallible grammar, is 2” \Sy8e— yw,  @ USB EY It 
really is I. The man has put the word. It is really I therem’, although we don’t know 
what putting the word is. Although Nona has vouchsafed over 900 such little gems of 
Egyptian prose, her attempts at hieroglyphic writing have been trifling; this is because she 
is a Babylonian lady, Mr. Hulme says. It seems a real pity that while learning to speak 
Egyptian with infallible use of grammar, though perhaps always with a marked Babylonian 
aecent which Mr. Hulme is fortunately able to rectify, Nona could not have picked up the 
writing too and so have spared him much arduous labour. Mr. Hulme sets forth the main 
features of Nona’s diction with impressive technicality (that a Babylonian would have 
adopted easily the Old Perfective. that ‘quaint style of almost prehistoric age’, with its 
relation to the Akkadian Permansive. is a most happy observation), and is able to refute, with 
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erushing effect, several of the ‘inferences’ of less favoured students. He is careful to point 
out that the words ‘can be checked by anyone’ with Budge’s dictionary, and that Gardiner’s 
Grammar is accessible for checking the grammatical structure. And he gives us, though 
with modest indirectness, the necessary assurance (apart from that Hons. Cert. in Egypt- 
ology) as to his competence in these delicate matters. On one page Nona is stated to speak 
Egyptian, when in spate, seventy-three times as fast as he can compose it; on the next she 
is stated to speak at a speed of seventy times the capacity of the world’s best Egyptologists. 
We are no mathematician, but Mr. Hulme looks to us as near the world’s best Egyptologists 
as makes no difference. What further guarantees can the layman require? Turning from 
philology, we do but mention the vivid description of Thebes, temp. Amenophis III, with 
people travelling in tents on camels’ backs; the ‘temple-memories’, showing that the dances 
in -lida are all wrong, and giving the ‘exquisite devotional melody’ to which eést-y, eést-y, 
dovan-ée tah (no translation) is set ; how horribly the river smelt, and how easily great blocks 
were moved by "weight-adjustment’; for we are not strong in archaeology. Rather would 
we linger on the salutation s’dnkh ‘here’s Life for you!’, the rare phraseology that no one 
on Earth is capable of framing spontaneously, and the clincher zit ( that’s it!’); but we 
must end, and how more appropriately than with Nona’s ‘closing-down formula’ Jy "J 
a quén ‘indeed, completion!’ ? 


We invite readers to help us to increase the usefulness and interest of ‘Notes and 
News’ by sending us any information which they think might suitably appear under this 
heading. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Desert Fayum. By G. Caton-Toompson and E. W. Garpyer. London, The Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1934. 4to. xiv +167 pp., and vol. of 114 pls. and maps. 30s. net. 


Miss Caton-Thompson set out to study Palaeolithic and Neolithic man in the Western Desert. a study 
which entailed the assistance of a geologist, Miss Gardner. In this district the whole question revolves around 
climate and the history of the Fayyim Lake, and this in turn introduces various problems of historic times. 
Only an excavator can realize how annoying can be the appearance of evidence as to unwanted periods, dis- 
tracting one from the main subject of inquiry, and ‘wasting’ the time of far too short a seasun. But for- 
tunately Miss Caton-Thompson approached the subject in a spirit of broad-mindednesxs only too rare among 
investigators, and she never disdained to give attention to the numerous archaeological details which con- 
tinually turned up, although they were outside the real purpose of her inquiry. Hence. she and Miss Gardner 
have produced a compendium of man’s history in the Fayyim from its beginning rizht down to Ptolemaic 
times. Their herculean efforts in spite of every difficulty will at least have brought them the satisfaction of 
knowing that their work will be the permanent foundation of any further researches in this area. Probably 
any more work will only elaborate the details of the scheme, of which they have drawn in the main 
outlines. 

The Egyptologist, if he thinks about it at all, is apt to lump Palaeolithic and Neolithic civilizations 
together in the comprehensive phrase ‘The Stone Age’. Hence, the importance of this publication is apparent 
on its very first page. We find there were two Fayyiim lakes: there was first a vast Pleistocene one, 278 feet 
higher than the surface of the present one, and this was succeeded by a smaller, but still larze, one of the 
Neolithic Age, with a maximum level 206 feet above the present lake-level. The Pleistocene lake was fed 
partly by the Nile of those days and partly by the rainfall, which at that time was considerable. The climate 
has become progressively drier, a process which, with the sinking of the Nile below the connecting Hawdra 
gorge, caused this ancient lake nearly to dry up. It was round the shores of this dying lake, with its palaeo- 
arctic fauna, that Middle and Late Palaeolithic man lived and hunted. 

After this the history of the lake is obscure for a time. When it is discovered again at the 2U6-foot level 
its fauna is totally different and ‘modern’, and when man was attracted to its northern shores he also was 
of the ‘modern’ type, and brought his Neolithic civilization with him. Another indication of the great lapse 
of time between mid-Palaeolithic (Levalloisian) and Neolithic times is provided at ‘K6m kK’. Here Levalloisian 
man had lost his tools on the beach of his lake. But Neolithic man did not come and sink his granary-pits 
into it until sufficient time had passed for the whole, beach and tools, to become cemented into a hard con- 
glomerate, for a gypsum layer to form on top of it, and for a layer of gravel to spread itself on top of that. 
Though great changes had taken place between Palaeolithic and Neolithic times, there has been httle change, 
except increasing aridity, between the latter period and the present day. In Neolithic times the silt deposited 
by the old Pleistocene lake had already been eroded into miniature chifs. In one of these a shelf had been 
formed, and on this a ‘Neolithic A’ man had kept his pot and its contents. Its position to-day is still as con- 
venient as it evidently was then, for it is about four feet above the present ground-level. 

Between the ‘ancient’ Palaeolithic lake and the ‘modern’ Neolithic one the neighbourhood seems to have 
been deserted. The newcomers arrived when the Neolithic lake had dwindled from 206 to 130 feet above the 
level of the present lake. In its shrinking the lake left behind a widespread area of silt on what had been its 
bed, but is now desert. The hollows in this area were kept as lagoons by the still sufficient rainfall, and 
round them and the creeks of the lake Neolithic man lived his life. He was still a hunter, but was also an 
agriculturist, and lived in settlements, growing barley and emmer wheat on the moist edges of the lagoons, 
and fishing and hunting in the creeks, the shallow lagoons, and the swamps on their fringes. and in the dry 
park-land in which they were situated. Stone arrow-heads associated with the carcases of a hippopotamus 
and an elephant probably testify to the people's prowess in this respect. Their corn they stored in pits lined 
with straw baskets, looking for all the world like gigantic bee-skeps inverted. The number of these, as well 
as of the flint implements collected from this desert, give the impression of a large population. No evidence 
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has yet come to light that the people had domesticated any animals. Why should they, with game so 
abundant? There is no evidence that they knew anything of metals. 

It must be emphasized that the Neolithic civilization did not grow up in the Fayyim area, but was in- 
troduced in a fairly advanced stage, though from what direction is quite unknown. There is nothing to 
stiggest that it came from the East. Conditions favoured the growth of a stable and definite social organization. 
However promising the start may have been, degradation set in, civilization relapsed into barbarism, and it 
seems that corn ceased to be grown. Concomitantly the lake was still falling towards its Early Dynastic level 
at 140 feet, but though this steady diminution of area and volume may explain much, it will not explain all. 

Apparently, shortly after the passing of the decadent ‘Neolithic B’ community, there intruded the Nilotic 
civihzation of the Gerzean (Early Second Predynastic) Aye with its flint implements, which in Upper Egypt 
would be dated to 8.D. 40-50. Miss Caton-Thompson puts forward as her private opinion the view that 
Neolithic man probably entered the Fayyiim area about 5000 B.c., and that the two groups A and B did not 
last longer than 800 years or so. After this came the Gerzean Age, which on this view would come at about 
4200 or 4000 8.c. Such dates as these seem more satisfactory than Scharff's extremely reduced estimates 
(ZAS 71, 89) of 4000 and 3400 B.c. respectively. 

At least as late as the Old Kingdom the people continued the original type of cultivation round the various 
damp depressions, which contained soil composed of ancient lake silt. There was a colony of Middle-Kingdom 
Egyptians whose cemetery was found at Kasr es-Sagha, but from the Old Kingdom until Ptolemaic times, 
so far as the evidence yoes at present, quarrying was the chief activity in the ‘desert’ north of the Fayyiim. 

In the third century B.c. the ancient populousness of what is now the high desert was revived on a vast 
scale. Ptolemy Philadelphus then undertook the part of the rain-god, and watered the cultivable pans of 
silt, This he did by a system of canals bringing the Nile to the desert. His new province thus proves to have 
been reclaimed from the desert itself, not from the lake as has hitherto been vaguely supposed. The Ptole- 
maic scheme was similar to that carried out at KGm Ombo a generation or so ago. The photographs on P1. 
xci show what clues Nature in her favourable moods will sometimes offer the observant archaeologist. 

Another series of doubts and questions has also been cleared up. This arose from Herodotus’ stories 
about Lake Moeris, which he supposed to have been a vast reservoir used to supplement the inundation in the 
Nile Valley. A careful combination of the geological and archaeological remains, co-ordinated by an extensive 
series of levels, proves that throughout historic times the Fayyim lake was always below the level of the 
river. For this reason alone its waters could never have flowed back into the Nile Valley. Moreover, there 
is the rock bed of the passage connecting the Fayyiim with the Valley; the water of the supposed reservoir 
would have had to pass back over this to re-enter Egypt. The section giving the profile of the district on Pl. 
cvii (and cf. p. 11) shows that this exit is higher than the level of the Twelfth-Dynasty and Graeco-Roman 
cities at Medinet el-Fayyiim. It is higher still than the Twelfth-Dynasty site at Biahmu. Hence, water sufti- 
ciently high to run back into the Nile would have permanently drowned what we know to have been flourish- 
ing cities, and also a building site. 

The authors do not deal with the work of Amenemhét III, for that would have taken them too far out- 
side their province. But their geological work lays to rest an archaeological incubus which has haunted the 
conception of what he did. The great bank at El-‘Edwah looks astonishingly like a man-made dyke, and 
various visitors have been deluded into thinking that it must have been thrown up by Amenemhét. However, 
it proves conclusively to be natural, in fact to have been the beach of one or more of the Stone Age lakes, On 
looking at the map, Pl. cviii, it seems probable to the reviewer that Amenemhét instituted some sort of 
drainage work on the land round about Medinet el-Fayyim, which would at that time have been a sogyy 
expanse on the eastern side of the ever-shrinking lake. If he did so, his work would have been comparable 
to that carried out by the land companies in the northern Delta, and the opposite of that carried out by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and in modern times at Kém Ombo. 

Though Dimai, as we know it at present, is entirely a Graeco-Roman city, the abundance there of flints 
of the Old Kingdom suggests that the site was already occupied at that time. The main problem here has 
always been the supposed ‘quay’. It is now shown to have been far above the level of the Ptolemaic lake, 
and no boat could ever have approached it. Though some of its features are still difficult of explanation, it 
was clearly a yreat paved roadway into the city, with a gateway at which taxes were collected. The city of 
Dimai was never on an island, but there prove to have been great areas of basin irrigation to the north and 
west. These, together with the lake, though this was at least a mile and a half away to the south, might have 
provided the idea of an island contained in the Greek name of the place, Soknopaiou Nesos. 

Another site upon which Miss Caton-Thompson was kind enough to spend thought and time was the 
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mysterious little temple of Kasr es-Sayha, with its seven shrines. She publishes references to such literature 
as there is on the subject, a plan, and a number of good photographs which show all there is to be seen of the 
building. She even ran a trench in front of the temple, in the hopes of elucidating the date of its foundation. 
Unfortunately, owing to the disturbance due to treasure-seekers. the results were inconclusive, but like so much 
else they suggested an Old-Kingdom date. The occupation periods of this part of Egypt were Neolithic, 
Old Kingdom, and Middle Kingdom, after which the district was deserted until Ptolemaic times. Miss 
Caton-Thompson’s conclusion on general grounds is probably the right one: that the temple was built 
in the Old Kingdom, and was kept up during the Middle Kingdom. The one fragment of inscription found is 
probably later than the Old Kingdom. 

Not far from the temple are a number of stone-capped ridges and hillocks. and these in their turn have 
been called ‘quays’. In historic times, at least. they never could have been such; actually they are natural 
formations, surfaced over by man with rough stone slabs, and in one case topped with a wall. The one or 
two objects found in the interstices of the stones were of Old-Kingdom date, and the hillocks were no doubt 
primitive citadels of that period, strong enough for what would have been rather desultory warfare. 

The above remarks by no means include all that should be said of this valuable publication. They do. 
however, give some indication of the wide field covered by the authors. It is greatly to be regretted that such 
devoted labours should have been hampered by the difficulties described on pp. 6 ff. 

G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


Einiges zur dritten Bauperiode der grossen Pyramide bei Gise. By L. Borcuarpt. Berlin, Julius Springer, 
1932. 4to. 21 pp., 12 pls. 9 Rentenmark. 


As becomes an Egyptologist who is also an architect, Dr. Borchardt has made a special study of the 
Pyramids and the building problems which they present. He bean to publish his observations as lony ago 
as 1892, in the Zeits. fur aeg. Sprache of that year. and since then he has time and again given the world a 
further sample of his results; in ZAS, 1894, 1897. and in 1928 in a separate work entitled Die Entstehung 
der Pyramide. Now in 1932 we have another study which is a valuable addition to the already large literature 
on the archaeological problems of the Pyramids. Those discussed here are concerned first with the Great 
Gallery and then with the so-called Antechamber, which is really the Portcullis Chamber. Though most of 
the details discussed have been known since the days of Perring and Vyse. now, thanks to the better lightine 
available, Dr. Borchardt has heen able to observe some that he had overlooked before. 

As every one knows, the ascending passage suddenly changes its nature from a low rectangular passaye to 
a high corbel-roofed gallery. This fact has always attracted attention, whether of the pyramidological 
theorists or of the students of antiquity. The ascending passage is blocked at its lower end by three granite 
plugs weighing about seven tons apiece. Fitting the passaye as they do. they could not have been pushed 
up from the outside. Where, therefore. were they kept inside the building until they were put in place after 
the funeral? Borchardt replies: in the Great Gallery itself. on a wooden scaffolding above the heads of the 
workmen passing backwards and forwards. The Gallery was heightened to provide room tor the stones, and 
having heightened it the architect had to taper it off gradually to spread the weight. This is a remarkable 
conclusion, but on the evidence provided it seems unavoidable, and shows what careful measurement and 
observation will yield to the competent observer. 

At the foot of the walls of the Great Gallery is a series of carefully cut holes in pairs which would take 
posts. These, however, were ziven up, and stopped with plaster. In the floor of the passages, in tront of each 
of the first set of holes, another socket had been cut three times as hig. These would take three of the beams 
suitable for the first set, and by enabling them to stand more upright would give not only greater strength 
but also more space for movement between them. Also, in the third corbel is a groove running parallel with 
the floor, which is evidently intended to receive something. By combining all this it is not difficult to postu- 
late a strong platform raised up above the passage. It is on this that Dr. Borchardt supposes that the granite 
plugs were stored till needed. The pairs of sockets stop short of both the upper and lower ends of the Great 
Gallery. Dr. Borchardt reasonably supposes that this was to give access to the platform, and to enable the 
stones to be removed at the lower end. The stones would have to be put on the platform before the Gallery 
was roofed over, which gives one more indication of the forethought expended by the ancient architect —- 
a thing not always sufficiently appreciated by students of Ancient Euvpt. 

This all seems very satisfactory to the reviewer. who, however. ix neither architect nor engineer. But he 
does not feel that the means have been demonstrated by which the plugs were put into place when let down 
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from overhead on to the floor of the Great Gallery. Perhaps, however, there is no evidence left for this. The 
~well’ is a tunnel mined through to the original subterranean passage, and Perring (The Pyramids of Gizeh, 
1, pp. 2, 3, notes to Pls. ii, viii) could not decide whether it was contemporary with the pyramid or the work 
of plunderers. Dr. Borchardt supports Perring’s first view, namely that it was used as a means of exit for 
the workmen after the plugs were put in place. But it may be asked, why trouble laboriously to block up 
the main entrance if a way round was to be left open? 

Before leaving the Ascending Passage mention must be made of the set of three pairs of double sockets 
shown in Fig. 1. These are evidently intended for a strong tripod astride the passage. Such an apparatus was 
no doubt used as a crane. 

In the Portcullis Room (Antechamber) Dr. Borchardt notes the crutches which on the west wall are 
situated over the slots in which the three portcullises were slid down into place. They have always been 
accepted for what indeed they visibly are, i.e.. crutches for rollers over which passed the ropes in which the 
portcullises were slung and finally let down. But even after long consultation with an engineer, Dr. Ricke, 
he is still unable to give a satisfying explanation of the absence from the east wall of what should be the 
corresponding set. That four ropes were used is shown by the four grooves cut in the south wall palpably to 
receive them. The author calculates that rollers of 45 cm. diameter and palm-fibre ropes of 5 cm. diameter 
would be quite sufficient for the manipulation of the portcullises, weighing. as they do, some 2} tons apiece. 

Knowmse of the grooves for the ropes in the Great Pyramid. Dr. Borchardt has been able to point to 
similar ones in Snefru’s pyramid at Médiim. These explain the presence above them of the beam, which 
projects a foot or more from the wall immediately over the well: it was the block over which ropes ran. 
When Maspero entered the chamber in the early eighties the ropes were still hanging over it. It is fortunate 
that he mentions the fact, but unfortunate that he gives no drawing or details of the size or material of the 
ropes. The reviewer would suggest, however, that the apparatus was one for hoisting up into the chamber, 
not one for letting down a portcullis. There is no portcullis in this pyramid, and it would be a simple matter 
to slide plenty of plugs down the sloping passage. In fact this is how the great mastabah. No. 17, was sealed 
just outside Snefru’s pyramid; ef. Petrie. Mackay, and Wainwright, Meydum and Memphis, m1, Pl. xii, top. 

A contrivance of ropes passing over rollers seems to have been the regular method of letting down the 
portcullises in the pyramids at Gizah. Indications of it remain in the Third Pyramid. Dr. Borchardt does 
not deal with one difficulty which troubles the reviewer. The ropes are conceived as encircling the stones. 
and would no doubt be safe so long as they were at rest. But on letting down the stones the edges would 
begin to fray the ropes, which sooner or later would break. In any case how were the ropes got out from 
under the stones once they had descended into place? Can it be that the builders trusted to the ropes break- 
ing before the descent was completed. and so freeing themselves ? In Nefermatat's mastabah at Médim the 
extraction of the ropes was arranged for: in this case the much smaller portcullis was bored with three holes 
at the top, and two channels were cut at the bottom for the withdrawal of the ropes from underneath the 
stone; the holes were 10 em. (4 inches) in diameter, and the portcullis had been let down into the well over 
a beam (ef. Petrie, Wainwright and Mackay, The Labyrinth, Gerzeh and Mazghuneh, PL. xv, top, and p. 26). 

Dr. Borchardt quotes the well-known passage in the Westcar Papyrus as to Khufu’s desire to copy in his 
pyramid details from the temple of Thoth. The story, however, does not refer to the blocking of the passages 
as used to be supposed, but. as Gardiner showed (JHA 11, 4). to the number of the chambers. It should read 
Kkufu ‘had spent (much) time in searching for the secret chambers of the sanctuary of Thoth in order to 
make the like thereof for his horizon’, i.e., his pyramid. This information Djedi was not able to impart, but 
he did tell him where it could be found. 

Dr. Borchardt apparently no longer supports the old theory of Lepsius of far-reaching reconstructions 


and accretions. It was always stronuly combated by Petrie and Maspero. who maintained that the Great 


Pyramid was oriyinally laid out to be of its present size. The supposed evidence of enlargements now 


reduces itself to evidence of the means by which the mass of the Pyramid was piled up, and the reconstruc- 
tions to nothing more than change in the position of the burial-chamber. It is even possible to say at what 
stage of the building the alteration was made; this emerges from a study of the joints of the masonry in the 
ascending passage. The lower part has been quarried through the existing masonry, and passes through 
four faces of the successive coatings by which the body of the structure has been constructed. In this part 


the masonry is that of the core of the Pyramid; it is comparatively rough, and the joints are wide and not at 


right-angles to the slope of the passage. At about thirteen metres above pavement-level all this changes. 
The walls of the passage are properly built, with joints fine and sharp, running at right 


angles to the slope. 
-\s already noted. the mass of the Pyramid is constituted of a series of coatings, 


each enclosing the previous 
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one. This is somewhat in the style of Snefru’s pyramid at Médiim, and like his each of these coatings is ten 
cubits thick. 

Dr. Borchardt supposes that the sarcophagus was extracted from the chamber of the second building 
scheme, the Queen’s Chamber, and was put into that of the third, the King’s. But is it necessary to suppose 
that it was ever put into the Queen’s’? Ifthe change was made when the building was only thirteen metres 
above pavement-level, this chamber was probably not then roofed in. 

The method of constructing the underground chambers at Gizah is not that so often used. They are 
mined out of the native rock, whereas a vast pit was often dug. in which the chamber was built. This method 
was employed before Khufu at Zawiyet el--Aryan, and after him at Abu Rawish; it was also the method 
by which Sethos I constructed his ‘underground’ Osireion at Abydos. 

In conclusion Dr. Borchardt draws attention to a number of questions yet to be solved, but they do not 
include one which has always exercised the reviewer. Possibly it has already been answered elsewhere ; 
possibly to an engineer it is no problem at all. It is: how did the builders keep so vast a construction so 
perfectly true that the apex came out correctly over the centre of the base ? 


G. A. WarswrIGHt. 


History and Significance of the Great Pyramid. By Bastu Stewart. London, John Bale, Sons & Danielsson 
Ltd., 1935. 8vo. xvi-+-224 pp., frontispiece and 2 diagrams. 6s. net. 


Pyramidology is not so much a science as a state of mind. For those who are in that condition this is no 
doubt a useful book. 

There is, however, one point in it of interest to Egyptologists. That 1s the frontispiece, which reproduces 
a Japanese colour-print dating from about 1820 to 1825. In the accompanying inscription the artist descmbes, 
it as ‘New edition perspective picture after the Dutch: Pointed Towers in the land of Egypt (Ye-gip-tu)’. 
The picture shows a couple of Dutchmen discussing and admiring a pyramidal structure, which, like almost 
all early reproductions of pyramids, is much too high for its base. Mr. Stewart remarks in his description of 
it that at that time Japan was utterly cut off from the outside world, yet, even so, the hermit empire was not 
proof against the wonders of Egypt and its pyramids. 

G. A. Warswricnr. 


Die Thebanische Graberwelt. By GeorG STeryporrrF and WALTER Wore. (Leipziger Agyptologische Studien, 
Heft 4.) Ghickstadt and Hamburg, J. J. Augustin, 1936. 100 pp.. 24 pls. 


This book is one of those summaries of existing knowledge on one aspect or other of Egyptology of which 
a number has emanated from Germany in recent years, and it is the fourth of its own special series. The 
subject with which it deals, the history of the Theban necropolis and the principles underlying the construc- 
tion and decoration of the various types of tomb, is of great interest not only to the student but also to the 
intelligent tourist. and it may be said at once that the present work admirably fulfils its function of describing 
this famous city of the dead. 

After dealing with the history and topographical distribution of the various cemeteries of which the 
necropolis as a whole is composed, the authors devote nearly a third of the book to a description of the 
arrangement and decorations of the tombs of Dyns. XVITI-XX, endeavouring successfully to indicate the 
underlying principles, and illustrating their descriptions with many plans of extant tombs and reconstructed 
perspective drawings of the main types. 

From the architectural aspect of the tombs the authors turn to the scenes sculptured or painted on the 
walls, and discuss their purpose, arrangement, and technique. With regard to the much-debated question 
of the magical purpose of the wall-scenes, they assume an eminently reasonable position. While admitting 
that the magical reproduction after burial of scenes of daily life and religious rites was an important motive 
in covering the walls with paintings, they point out that a considerable part was played by the desire for a 
memorial of the outstanding incidents of the earthly career of the decease: or of the general tenor of his life, 
and also by the aesthetic desire for decoration (see also Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Armenemhét, 
19-21; the authors do not refer to this discussion). The account of the technique of the paintings is brief, 
and might have been expanded without disadvantage. though it must be remembered that the full account of 
the technique in Nina M. Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, ut, xxii ff. was not available when this book 
was written. 


Ss 
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The last chapter is devoted to the royal tombs of the Biban el-Mulik and the Biban el-Harim, and here 
avain the text is illustrated by a number of plans of the more important tombs. It is shown that the royal 
tombs of Dyn. XVIII were either curvilinear or angular in plan, whereas those of the post--Amarnah period, 
with the exception of the tomb of Tuttankhamiin—a law unto itself—favour the straight line, a change which 
is attributed to a desire that the rays of the sun should illumine the interior, a legacy of the ‘Amarnah sun- 
worship. It is further pointed out that in these later tombs the walls nearer the entrance, where daylight 
could penetrate. generally bore texts and scenes of a solar character, while those of the inner chambers 
were appropriately devoted to representations of the Netherworld and the relative texts, such as the Book of 
That which is in the Netherworld and the Book of Gates. The peculiar change of axis found in the tombs 
of Haremhab, Sethés I, and Ramesses III is ingeniously explained as being due to a desire to exclude all 
daylizht from the * Netherworld” of the tomb. 

The book includes lists of references for the text-figures and for the twenty-four well-chosen photographic 
plates. as well as a table showing the topographical distribution of the private tombs. Slips and misprints 
are almost non-existent, though it is surprising to find Siptah and Queen Tawesret placed at the end of Dyn. 
XX (p. 78). In short. this work may be heartily recommended to both students and travellers, and one would 
like to see an English version available for tourists in this country. 

R. O. FacikKver. 


Das dgyptische Miurchen. Ursprung und Nachwirkung diltester Marchendichtung bis zur Gegenwart. By Max 
Prepcr. (Morgenland, Heft 27.) Leipzig. J. C. Hinrichs, 1935. 89 pp. 


In this little book Pieper continues his studies in Egyptian literature, briefly summarizing Ancient 
Egyptian stories. analysing them into various stock motives, and endeavouring to trace their influence on 
the folk-tales of other lands. His purview includes the whole range of Egyptian fiction from the Middle- 
Egyptian stories down to those written in demotic. but since his concern is primarily with the folk-tale 
he omits such texts as Sinihe and Wenamiin. as well as mythological narratives. The author performs 
similar analyses of a number of primitive folk-tales from other parts of the world and compares them with 
their Eyyvptian counterparts; however, he comes to the conclusion that the Egyptian stories which have 
survived are not folk-tales in the strict sense of the word, despite a certain similarity of content, but that 
they rather fulfilled a function comparable to that of the novel in modern life. With this view it is hard to 
quarrel, since the Egyptian tales were written down for the entertainment of the educated classes, whereas 
it is the exsential quality of the folk-tale that it circulates orally among the illiterate, and is generally of a 
very unsophisticated character. 

Finally Pieper traces the occurrence of Egyptian motives in the stories of Greece, later Europe, and India, 
thouzh how far similarity of plot and incident is due to actual Egyptian influence and how far to independent 
invention is a question ditticult to decide. Despite the author's commendable caution, it seems to the present 
reviewer that insufficient allowance has been made for the latter factor. But whatever opinion one may hold 
on this matter, this book undoubtedly contains a great deal of interesting material for the comparative study 
of the folk-tale and is a valuable contribution to the subject with which it deals. 

R. O. FatLKyer. 


Lragments of an Unknown Gospel and other ealy Christian Papyri. Edited by H. Ipris BeLt and T. C. 
SKEAT. London, The Trustees of the British Museum, 1935. x+-63 pp., 5 pls. 4s. 


The New Goxpel Fragments. London, The Trustees of the British Museum, 1935, 33 pp., 1 pl. 1s. 


Hitherto the dating of New Testament books has depended on the weivhing of ‘internal’ and ‘external’ 
evidence, Where “external” evidence meant, for the most part. quotation of the document concerned in other 
more securely dated documents. With the publication of these frazments and of P. Ryl. Gk. 457 palacography 
becomes a factor haying a direct hearin on the question of the date of the Fourth Gospel. For if P. Ryl. Gk. 
457 is correctly dated about A.p. 150. we have a definite lerminns ad quem fixed on purely palaeographical 
grounds. The new Gospel frazments (Egerton Papyrus 2), which occupy the first place in Bell and Skeat’s 
volume, wre also dated. avp. 150; and if, as seems hkely, the Fourth Gospel was employed in the composition 
of the document of which we have here a frasmentary copy. palaeographical evidence ayain becomes an 
important factor in fixins a date for the writing of John. For New Testament scholars this is perhaps the 
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most interesting and exciting point raised by these publications. Before yielding to its seductions it is 
proper to notice the other early Christian Papyri published along with the Gospel Fragments. 

No. 2 (Egerton Papyrus 3) is dated early in the third century, and consists of fragments of what may have 
been a Gospel Commentary. There are recognizable quotations from Matt., John, and Philppran-. The 
editors also find a reference to 2 Tim., but this is more doubtful. Unfortunately the papyrus is tuo fragmentary 
to allow any sure inferences as to its character and authorship. 

No. 3 (Egerton Papyrus 4), assigned to the third century, is the remains of a single leaf of a codex of 
2 Chronicles. The fragments cover xxiv. 17-27. and are chiefly interestmy for the light they shed on the history 
of ‘a glaring corruption in A’ (v. 27). 

No. 4 (Egerton Papyrus 5), fourth-fifth century, is a leaf from a lituryical book. It is well preserved and 
easily legible; but the text does not seem to resemble any known early Christian liturgy, indeed there 1s 
nothing specifically Christian about it. It is one of those provoking fragments that arouse a curiosity which 
they do nothing to satisfy. In some respects it reminds one of the Jewish prayers embedded in Const. Apoot. 
vii. 33-8. 

To return to No. 1. The Trustees of the British Museum have issued two editions of ths text, both of 
which are essential for the proper study of the document, the first for its full and scholarly introduction and 
commentary, the second for its new readings and supplements as well as for its further discussion of the 
problems raised. These problems may be divided into three classes: (1) restoration of the text, (2) determima- 
tion of the character and purpose of the document. (3) its relation to the canonical gospels and in particular 
to John. There is already a considerable literature dealing with these questions.? 

1. The text as set out by the editors contains the following pericopae: (A) Conversation of Jesus with the 
lawyers and the rulers of the people (Fr. 1 verso), leading up to (B) an attempt on the lite of Jesus (Ir. 1 
recto). Both passages have close affinities with John. (C) The healing of a leper; this has distinct echoes of 
Mk. i. 40-4. (D) A question about tribute-money (Fr. 2 recto). The question is similar to that raised in 
Mk. xii. 14 f.; and the answer of Jesus, which is incomplete, begins with the quotation from Isaiah employed 
in another connexion in Mk. vii. 6 f. (E) A miracle performed on the bank of the river Jordan (Fr. 2 verso); 
this incident has no parallel elsewhere. The beginning of A (ll. 1-5) and the whole of E are extremely 
mutilated, and afford ample scope for conjectural restoration. There are at least three very ingenious 
attempts on E (by Dibelius, Dodd, and Lagrange), which, while they diiter in detail, azree on the main point 
that what is described is a miracle by which the growth of a plant from seed to fruit-bearing is made to take 
place in a few moments. The meaning of the story as restored may be that it is an acted parable symbolizins 
the way in which ‘the word, or the Spirit, of God quickens the heart of man” (Dodd), or that it 1s a symbol 
of the resurrection (Lagrange). 

In A, Lagrange would sce two separate discussions, one with the ‘lawyers’ and the other with ‘rulers of 
the people’. The end of the former is preserved in ll. 1-5, which Layrange restores thus: 


[azo 
Avere walvra Tov ralplazpacalorra 
TOV vo |pov Kal 7) eye” [ee TLS KATA 


kpwrer] 0 roves THIS woulet; 


He thinks that this may be the end of a dispute about the Sabbath similar to that recorded in Lk. xiv. 1-0. 
This seems to me the best suggestion made so far for dealing with these lines (another, in my opinion less 
likely, is made by Dibelius); but it cannot be called a certain restoration. The remaining sections of the 
text do not present serious difficulties to the restorer, and the editors’ supplements are generally accepted. 
2. The fact that only two mutilated leaves of the codex are available for study makes it difficult to judge 
what the whole document was. It has aflinities both with the Synoptic Gospels and with John, and that fact 
would suggest that we have here an early harmony of the Gospels. But an examination of the text shows 
clearly enough that, whatever it may be, it 1s certainly not a harmony in the sense in which that word may 
be applied to the Diatessaron or, for that matter, to the still earlier labours of Matthew, ho did for his 
sources what Tatian later did for the canonical Gospels. The editors regard the document as a vospel. a 


1 The following articles may be mentioned (the list docs not pretend to be cahaustive): M. Goguelin Ror, UH it. 
et de Phil. Rel. 1935, 459 ff. and in Rer. hist rel. 113 (1936), 42-87: H. Tactzmann in Z. veut. Wess. 34 ( 1935). 285— 
91; M. Dibelius in D. Lit.-Z. 57 (1936), Sp. 3-11: W. Bauer in GGA 14s (1986), 24-3020. H. Dodd in Bull. J. Ral. 
Libr. 20 (1936), 56-92 (obtainable separately); F.C. Burkitt in JTS 36 (1935), 3024; M.-J. Lagrange in Ret. Ball, 
44 (1935), 321-43; K. F. W. Schmidt and J. Jeremias in Theol. Blatter 1936. AS ea 
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view which has the support of Dibelius. On the other hand, Lagrange lays emphasis on the fact that the 
matter preserved is almost entirely polemical. and draws the conclusion that ‘auteur avait un but spécial: 
mettre en lumiére I'hostilité des Juifs contre Jésus, et la maniére dont il avait triomphé de leurs objections’. 
Bauer also suggests that if the existing fragments are a fair sample, a suitable title for the work would be 
‘Jesus and His Opponents’. There is a certain amount of evidence in the Synoptic Gospels that polemical 
matter of this kind was collected together from an early date; and, in view of that evidence, the suggestions 
of Lagrange and Bauer should not be overlooked. 

3. Most difficult and important of all is the question of the relation of the fragments to the canonical 
gospels. The possibilities are very fully and carefully stated by the editors, and, in this connexion, the 
detailed study of the language of the fragments undertaken by Dodd has special value. But, so far, there is 
little sign of unanimity in critical opmion. The fragments have affinities with the Synoptics and with John. 
Lagrange and Lietzmann find the new document to be the borrower in all cases; Dodd finds it directly 
dependent on John, but not, or not necessarily, on the Synoptics; Bauer also seems to be doubtful about 
dependence on the Synoptics ; Dibelius, though with reserve due to the discovery of P. Ryl. Gk. 457, would 
regard the document as based on the so-called ‘wild* tradition. The crucial question is the relation of the 
fragments to John. The complexity of the problem may be illustrated by a single example. 

The text of Jn. v. 39 is given as follows in Westcott-Hort and Tischendorf: cpavvare ras ypadds, dre tyes 
Soxeire ev adrats Cony aidvior éyew" Kai €xetral elow ai paptrpodca: wept euod. The new text (Il. 7-10) has: 

€pauv 
[vare t]as ypadas’ ev ats vpets 80 
[kere] Cony exew exewar ex[o]w 


{ae paprjupovaat wept epou" 


Hitherto this form of the text has been known only in versions, and this in a curious way. The Old-Latin 
MSS. 4 and a and the Curetonian Syriac have a double rendering of the verse. It begins with a rendering of 
€pauvare tas ypadds, in which the verb is taken as an imperative, followed by a rendering which, in the main, 
agrees with the text of W.~H. This is followed by a second rendering which agrees with the text of the frag- 
ments from ev acs to wept euov. There are here not only variants in detail but also two quite different construc- 
tions of the sentence. The one connects épavrdre tas ypadds closely with what follows, and puts a major stop 
after éxew; the other puts the major stop after ypadds and treats the rest of the sentence as a single thought. 
This is not made clear in the translation offered by the editors, which disregards the punctuation of the 
papyrus and renders: ‘Search the scriptures, in which ye think that ye have life; these are they which bear 
witness of me.’ But what the papyrus offers is: "Search the scriptures: those (scriptures) in which you think 
that you have life. they it is that bear witness of me’, a construction which has the direct confirmation of the 
second version in w ’ and Syr¢" as well as support in the omission of «aé by Cyprian and Irenaeus. Further, 
this way of construing the verse demands that ¢pavv@re should be treated as an imperative (and it is so 
treated by a 6 Syr Pesh and the early Fathers) ; whereas the text and punctuation of W.-H. allow, if they 
do not require, the verb to be taken as an indicative (so Cyril and most modern commentators). 

We have thus two distinct types of text in this verse: one represented by BN and accepted by most 
modern editors and commentators ; the other represented by the new document, the ancient versions, and the 
early Fathers. If.as Iam inclined to think, the latter type gives the true text of John, then the dependence 
of the new fragments on John is as near certain as makes no matter. In that case the date of John must 
be put far enough back to allow for the dissemination of the work, the incorporation of matter from it in 
the new document, and the dissemination of the latter; and the question is how much time ought to be 
allowed for these processes. If, on the other hand. the BX text is the true text of John. there seem to be two 
possibilities: either the text of our fragment is a corruption of the true text, in which case we should have to 
increase the period between John and the papyrus in order to allow time for the corruption of the Johannine 
test; or the text of our frayment is independent of and parallel to the Johannine text, in which case we should 
probably have to fall back on some hypothesis like that of * wild’ tradition suggested by Dibelius. 

Enough has been said to show the intricacy of the problems with which the editors have had to deal. If 
there is hesitation on the part of New Testament scholars about the conclusions to which they incline, there 
is unanimous and thoroughly deserved praise for the promptitude with which the material has been made 
available for study and the altogether exemplary way in which it has been presented by the editors. Their 
work is a model of how this sort of thing should be done. 

T. W. Manson. 
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A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Puul. Edited by Hexry A. Sanpers. (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xxxvm.) Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1935. 
wU+127 pp., 3 pls. $3. 


Papyrologists are accustomed to their work being continually supplemented by fresh discoveries ; indeed, 
the feeling that no problem need be finally despaired of as long as there is papyrus in Egypt is in part respon- 
sible not only for the attraction that the study exercises on its devotees, but also for the salutary caution that 
it induces in them. But it cannot often happen that the ‘missing link’ has turned up so quickly as in the 
present case, or that the discovery should cause so little disturbance to the views of the earlier editor. In 
1934 ten leaves of the Chester Beatty codex of the Pauline Epistles were published by Kenyon in his third 
fascicule. In the present volume are published thirty more leaves, acquired by the University of Michigan 
between 1931 and 1933 and published in the knowledge that other leaves might well be offered for sale— 
a generous decision which deserves the thanks and imitation of other scholars. Finally (or may we hope 
that the remaining eighteen leaves will yet come to light 7), in an important review of Prof. Sanders’ book in 
the American Journal of Philology, 57 (1936), 1. pp. 91 ff.. Kenyon announced the acquisition of another 46 
leaves of the same codex by Mr. Chester Beatty. In a supplementary volume to his third fascicule, Kenyon 
has not only published the new material, but has also included the oriyinal ten Chester Beatty leaves and the 
thirty leaves edited in this volume; the willingness of the University of Michigan to allow the immediate 
republication of that part of the codex which is in their possession is a notable example of co-operation among 
scholars. To say that any student of Prof. Sanders’ book must have Kenyon’s supplementary volume at 
his elbow implies no reflection on the former, only on the methods of the Egyptian subbakhin and antiquity- 
dealers ; if only for the elaborate introduction which proceeds the text, Prof. Sanders’ book remains of value. 

The result is that we now possess a codex of the Pauline Epistles, nearly complete (only eighteen leaves 
out of a total of a hundred and four are missing) and some hundred years earlier than the Vaticanus or the 
Sinaiticus; the portion in the possession of the University of Michigan and published here contains Romans, 
xi to end, Hebrews to ix. 26, 1 Corinthians, ii and iii (in part), 2 Corinthians, ix. 7 to xiu. 13, Ephesians to 
vi. 20, and Galatians to vi. 8. The position of Hebrews in the codex immediately after Romans is very 
striking; as Kenyon well points out (Supplement, p. xii), at about the time that this MS. was written 
Hebrews is frequently cited as Pauline by Clement of Alexandria. The most interesting problem raised by 
the codex is that of the contents of the missing ten pages after 2 Thessalonians. It is quite certain that there 
isnot room enough for a complete text of the Pastoral Epistles, and Prof. Sanders suevests that they con- 
tained an abbreviated text of ] and 2 Timothy (Philemon would have to be omitted). It must be said that 
in view of the fact that no such text exists, and that there is not even a tradition affirming its existence, 
such a theory appears highly improbable. Prof. Sanders is unwilling to believe that they were left blank, 
because from pave 140 onwards the scribe starts crowding his text, presumably realizing that the space at 
his disposal was inadequate; but all we need infer is that he was yet farther out in his calculations than he 
at first supposed, and omitted the Pastoral Epistles, to be included, perhaps, in another codex. Of textual 
variations in the codex perhaps the most interesting is that which places the doxology, Romans xvi. 25-7, 
at the end of chapter xv; here again, Kenyon’s view that these verses were placed in this position for 
convenience of reading in church (cf. Prof. Sanders’ note on the reading-marks in the papyrus, pp. 17 ff.) 
seems more likely to be correct than the editor's view that chapter xvi formed a separate letter. 

The introduction contains much palaeographical matter of interest. The irregularities of the scribe, both 
in the number of lines to the page and in the number of letters to the Ime, pointed out on p. 5, are well worth 
noticing, if only as a warning against too exact calculation, and the varieties of numén cucra are interesting 
evidence that at this date there were no fixed rules (incidentally the aa in Hebr. ix. 14 can be paralleled by 
© wavayafos Os in a Rylands papyrus of the late third century). Prof. Sanders’ analysis of the method 
of punctuation by spacing, which is found in the Ptolemaic papyrus of Deuteronomy, P. Ryl. 458, also 
deserves attention. But his arguments as to the date of the Ms. from the position of the papyrus in the 
(alleged) Coptic graveyard are not convincing, in view of our ignorance of the circumstances both of the 
discovery and the deposition—the MS. may even have been placed in the uravevard for safety. The im- 
portance of the MS. lies, of course, in its contribution to the history of the text of the Epistles; in this con- 
nexion one cannot do better than quote Kenyon’s verdict (Supplement. p. xvi): "The papyrus ranges itself 
quite definitely with the Alexandrian rather than with the Western group, though the preponderance is 
much less strongly marked in Romans than in the other Epistles. . . . The result is to contirm the belief, to 
which other evidence seems to point, that while the Alexandrian group is on the whole the most trustworthy 
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authority for the text of the New Testament. readings supported by the Western group are at times to be 
preferred, and should receive consideration on their merits. 
C. H. Roserts. 


Recent Discoveries of Biblicul Pupyri. By H.1. Bett. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1937. Svo. 30 pp. 2s. 


Both students of the New Testament and papyrologists should be grateful to Dr. Bell for publishing his 
inaugural lecture as Honorary Reader in Papyrology in the University of Oxford. Discoveries in this field 
have been numerous in recent years, and just as it is easy fur the latter to exaggerate the importance of any 
particular find, so the former sometimes ignore the evidence provided by the papyri. Dr. Bell's pamphlet 
should serve as a corrective to both these errors; his survey is exceptionally readable and lucid, contains 
references to the relevant literature, and (though this goes without saying) is eminently judicious. The 
greater part of the pamphlet is descriptive, thouzh the description 1s interspersed with some lively comments, 
and pride of place is very properly siven to the Chester Beatty papyri; Dr. Bell's account of this great corpus 
of biblical texts is of particular interest from the bibliographical standpoint and is of importance for the 
related question of the formation of the Canon. From the Chester Beatty papyri Dr. Bell goes on to discuss 
other recent discoveries, among them the Unknown Gospel (P. Egerton 2) in the British Museum, and atten- 
tion must be drawn to his revised conclusions on this important text. Recent apocryphal and non-canonical 
discoveries are then discussed more briefly. 

Dr. Bell concludes his lecture with reflections on more general issues occasioned by these discoveries. 
He deals in the first place with the much-discussed problem ot roll and codex and the surprising predominance 
of the latter, confirmed by all recent discoveries. in early Christian hterature. He inclines to the view that 
Christians in the West took up the vellum codex because it was less expensive than the roll, and that this 
was followed by the adoption of the papyrus codex in the East ; but while it is very probable that the decisive 
factor in the adoption of the codex was economic (it provides much the cheapest way of utilizing a given 
amount of papyrus), it is by no means certain that vellum was used earlier in this form than papyrus; 
indeed, in matters of organization and propaganda we should rather expect the Christian West to follow 
the lead of the East. Secondly, Dr. Bell points out that these discoveries should make us conservative in 
handling the text of the N.T.: ‘however far back we go.’ he writes, ‘we find always a text which is substanti- 
ally the same as that formed by modern scholars from the best of the later manuscripts’. In this connexion it 
may be worth pointing out that papyrus texts of non-canonical works (e.g. that of The Shepherd of Hermas 
mentioned on p. 28) do not exhibit the same consistency. Finally, Dr. Bell points out that these papyri taken 
collectively provide us with substantial evidence for the spread of Christianity in Upper Egypt during the 
second century-—a development on which the documents, public and private, are silent—and draws the 
moral that papyroloyy must not become too sectional (it is also, incidentally, another proof of the danger in 
these studies of the argumentum ex silentio). 

Asmall misprint, which might mislead some readers, should be pointed out: on p. 17, eleventh line from the 
bottom, for ‘third’ read ‘second’. C. H. Roserts. 


European Civilisation, its origin and development. By various contributors. Under the direction of Epwarp 
Eyre. In seven volumes. Volume 1: Prehistoric Man and Earhest Known Societies. Reissue. Oxford 
University Press, 1935. 8vo. 844 pp., 19 maps. 25s. net. 


This historical work. to be completed in seven volumes, planned and directed by Mr. Eyre, will be received 
with great interest. It is cast ona grandiose scale. beginning its survey of European History with an examina- 
tion of many of the fraymentary traces of prehistoric Mediterranean and Near-Eastern civilizations. There 
is perhaps a sheht unevenness in the first volume. but this would have been difficult to avoid in work on 
matters still so little understood. Without doubt it is a most courazeous and praiseworthy attempt to define 
an cxtremely difficult and obscure subject. 

Professor Schmidt gives an account of Primitive Man in which he adversely criticizes Darwin's theory 
of evolution, and appears to believe in a high standard of primitive morality. He is more concerned with 
theory than with fact—unfortunately, perhaps. for had that not been so some of his statements might have 
been supported by some additional evidence. Hs paper will certainly arouse creat interest. Professor Myres 
contributes two remarkable chapters, entitled "The Ethnoloyy and Primitive Culture of the Nearer East and 
the Mediterranean World’ and >The Ethnology, Habitat, Linguistic and Common Culture of Indo-Europeans 
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up to the Time of the Migrations’. In these he gives a very wonderful display of knowledge and of the subtlety 
of a brilliant mind by the fascinating way in which he arranges facts and statements. One may not agree 
with all his conclusions, or even accept all his facts. but this does not diminish the stimulus of his all-embrac- 
ing vision and versatility of mind. In such work as this we see, and if we are wise accept, a manner of 
approach to prehistory of the highest value for these times; for here, whether scientifically valid or not in 
its development in this place, is the humanist method, almost forgotten to-day, but nevertheless of proved 
value. M. Jean’s contribution, ‘The East’. is perhaps not quite up to the standard of others in this volume. 
Such dogmatism as is met with here does not, at least with the present reviewer, command confidence in the 
writer. Much in this chapter is of value, and more of interest, but it could not be recommended that such a 
paper be read except with caution, and by those already sufficiently equipped with the necessary knowledze 
to withstand an undue influence from such work upon their minds. The late Professor Peet's chapter on 
* Ancient Egypt’ will naturally be of the first interest to readers of this Journal. Here is a typical piece of work 
by that very great scholar, clear, restrained, andsimple. The reviewer believes. however, that Egyptian history 
cannot, as Professor Pect’s treatment seems to suxyest, be divorced almost entirely from Greek and Near- 
Eastern prehistory, but this is perhaps but a personal opmion. Nobody could deny that this paper is the best 
introduction to Egyptian prehistory that has vet been written. It is magnificent. Mr. Gomme’s contribution, 
entitled ‘The Greeks’, is probably very much better as regards classical history than in its exposition of the 
history of the preceding period. It is almost certain that present-day knowledye of the Greek Bronze Ave 
is not, and cannot possibly be, as precise as Mr. Gomme sugyests. And as there are problems of vast signific- 
ance, such as the geographical position of the home of the Achaeans, about which Mr. Gomme appears to he 
indifferent, the general effect of this chapter is not entirely convincing. despite the fact that much here is 
excellent and beautifully written. 

In such a work as this the reader is confronted with history viewed mainly in outline. Whether this is a 
justifiable course to follow in studying the sequence of events in world-history before the Greek Classical 
Age is a disputable point. Prehistory is a subject of which the very framework is but ill-defined, and in 
which the few facts known are perhaps made to illustrate and express too much, and for these reasons it may 
perhaps be considered difficult or even impossible to study it in broad outlines. Particularly is this so since 
the human mind has a dislike of uncertainty. for it seems improbable that any balanced general survey of 
prehistory can be made by an archacolouist intent on avoiding donbtful questions. 

This volume cannot hope to meet with universal assent. But it is most deeply to be hoped that the dissent 
which will inevitably be roused by some of the statements in this volume will not, like so many archaeological 
dissensions of the past. prevent the proper use of the contrasts offered by differences of opinion. Are not such 
contrasts to be desired. for surely prejudice cannot grow very powerful when many and various views are put 
forward? Is it not more reasonable to welcome. than to castizate or ignore. views which are not necessarily 


held by others than their exponents ? 
TueopoRE Brrtox Browy. 


Les Ostraca grees de lu Collection Charles-Edwin Wilhour au Musée de Brovklyn. By Cratre Preatx. New 
York, Brooklyn Museum, 1935. 8vo. 125 pp., 2 pls. 


The Wilbour collection of ostraca is not a larze one (only 78 texts appear in this volume), and, haying 
been bought in the years 1882-92, at the time when the collections at Berlin and the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, with which it has close connexions, were being tormed, it consists in the main of types already 
familiar and offers little in the way of novelty. In any case. ostraca. if taken sinely or in small doses, are 
rather dull and uninspiring fare: it is from the cumulative evidence of 4 long series rather than from isolated 
examples that the most fruitful results are obtained, It might be expected, then, that this volume would he 
of no ureat importance. To form any sueh preconception would he, however, to reckon without Mile 
Préaux. She brings to her task the qualities conspicuous in all her stimulating articles: a fresh and per- 
eeptive eye, an independent judzement, and the itt of educing from a mass of trivial detail a principle ¢f 
general import. These qualities give to the present volume a value quite out ot proportion to the im- 
trinsic interest of the individual texts. 

The ostraca are arranued by classes, first the money payments and then those in kind: and to cach class 
is prefixed an introduction, in which, with wide knowledge and great acuteness, Mile Préanx discusses the 
evidence of ostraca and papyri already published. She is thus able to throw new heht on many knotty pro- 
blems and to review aceepted conclusions from a novel anzle. Even m her general introduetion to the 
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volume she uses the mass of individual tax-receipts to illustrate a far-reaching principle of administration: 
‘les imp6ts de taux invariable’, she writes, ‘semblent caractéristiques du systéme fiscal romain’ [in contrast 
to the Ptolemaic system]; and to this fact she attributes in part, here and elsewhere (e.g., pp. 43—-+), the 
rake’s progress which made Roman rule, for all its efficiency, in the long run so ruinous to the economy of 
Egypt. She is perhaps inclined to over-stress the unfavourable aspects of the system. There is evidence of 
a reasonable degree of prosperity even as late as the closing years of the second century; but it can hardly 
be disputed that the Roman fiscal system in Egypt was based on unsound principles and that its results 
were disastrous. 

There is an excellent discussion of the salt-tax (dAcx7). Mile Préaux leaves it undecided whether the 
receipts for this were addressed by the banker to the collector or by the collector to the tax-payer. The argu- 
ments seem to her preponderantly in favour of the first hypothesis, but she is impressed by the difficulty, 
on this assumption, of explaining the demotic subscriptions found in so many of these ostraca. But such 
subscriptions do not occur in all; and. even though the bankers were Greeks, may not some of their clerks. 
who subscribed the receipts, have been more at home with demotic? Is it possible, indeed, that the 
intention was that the receipts should, on demand, be shown to the tax-payers, who would normally be 
Egyptian-speaking ? 

In the introduction to Nos. 5-13. which are receipts for Acoypadia, there is an important discussion of the 
poll-tax. Contrary to the view now generally held, Mlle Préaux argues, and argues well, against the existence 
of such a tax under the Ptolemies, but I confess that she has not convinced me. Her criticisms of the ruling 
view may be briefly summarized and answered as follows: 

(1) The existence of ‘personal’ (census) returns, which occur in the Ptolemaic period, does not prove the 
existence of a poll-tax; there is a decennial ‘recensement par ménage’ in modern Belgium, but it has no 
connexion with an ‘impét personnel’. But it is surely rash to argue from modern to ancient practice; a 
registration in ancient states was normally linked with fiscal considerations. 

(2) P. Tebt. 103, a list of tax-payers headed Acoyp(adia) . . . reAov[vr]wv ovvragw and dating from 94 
or 6] B.C., proves nothing, for ovragis could have, and probably has here, a quite general sense, ‘contribu- 
tion’. When the poll-tax was meant, the adjective Aacx had to be added; in P. Grenf. 1, 45 (19 B.c.) reddy 
ovvragw, if it refers to poll-tax at all, which is not certain, was probably used vaguely [as one might say 
‘subject to tax’]. This is forcing the evidence. The fact that the full term (when Aaoypadia was not used) 
was Aatxy advragis does not make it impossible that o. was on occasion used alone with the same sense. 
If c. in P. Grenf. 1, 45 did not mean poll-tax it must have referred to some particular liability, or there would 
have been no point in the phrase at all; and if it had meant any particular tax except poll-tax the writer 
would surely have specified this or at least have written 77» ovvragiwv. So, too, in P. Tebt. 103: a list of men 
tedodvres avvragw must have reference to a particular tax: if it was an extraordinary levy 7» must have 
been inserted ; only if . had come to be used of one tax par excellence is it at all likely that the article would 
be omitted ; and the occurrence of Aat«?) ovvragis, combined with the obvious affinity between P. Grenf. 1, 45 
and similar returns of a later date which contain Aaoypag¢ovpevos, makes it clear that the tax in question 
must be the poll-tax. 

(3) The poll-tax was a mark of defeat, imposed on the vanquished. It was introduced, therefore, at the 
moment of conquest, as the Romans introduced it when Egypt was annexed to the Empire, as the Arabs 
revived it after their conquest (here Mlle Préaux refers to my introduction to P. Lond. Iv, 1419, but she has 
misunderstood me; my point was not merely that didypadov in texts of the Arab period meant poll-tax but 
that a similar meaning, and hence the same tax, is to be recognized in late Byzantine instances of dvaypad7}). 
There is, however, no trace of poll-tax in early Ptolemaic times; only in the later period is there any evidence 
which could suggest such a tax. Hence there is no room for it in the Ptolemaic period ; the Roman poll-tax 
‘remonte a l’époque meme de la conquéte’. This seems a very flimsy argument. Since all the inhabitants of 
Eyypt, Greek and Egyptian alike, were equally conquered by Augustus, why did the Greeks of the self- 
governing cities and perhaps the katoikoi pay no poll-tax? Why did the privileged metropolites pay the tax 
at a reduced rate? Are we to regard them as only half-conquered ? 

There is indeed strong reason to doubt whether the poll-tax was so much a mark of politically inferior 
status as has been supposed (cf. Bickermann, Das Edikt des Kaisers Caracalla, 22-3). Bickermann is probably 
right in holding that in strict legal theory all the native-born inhabitants of Egypt outside the Greek citizen- 
bodies were ‘Egyptians’; the real distinction made by the Romans was not between Greek and Egyptian 
but between the urban and the rural classes, and this has nothing to do with any status derived from the 
fact of conquest. The whole subject of the poll-tax is beset with difficulties and badly needs a detailed 
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investigation. I cannot pretend to have undertaken this, but I venture to make some observations on the 
problem, rather by way of propounding queries than of attempting any dogmatic answer. 

The word Aaoypadgotvpevos has usually been taken as meaning ‘subject to poll-tax’; but there is evidence 
that it really meant “paying the full poll-tax’ (or perhaps in strictness ‘taxed as one of the Aaot’; tor the use 
of Aaoi, Aacxéds to mean ‘native’ cf. PER Inv. No. 24, 552 gr.. ed. H. Liebesny, deg. 16 (1936), 257 ff., col. 1 
1. 34, dyopdxacw cdpa Aax[oly eAevOepov). In P. Bouriant 42 we find (verso, cols. iv ff.) landholders described 
as alternatively dé unrpodAews (always abbreviated, but a comparison of stances makes the expansion 
certain) or Aaoypag¢ovpevos, the implication being that the terms were mutually exclusive; yet we know that 
metropolites paid poll-tax, though at a lower rate. Hence Aaoyp. cannot mean simply ‘subject to poll-tax’. 
In |. 461, indeed (perhaps, too, in |. 442 f., where Collart reads dzé p. kat. a. .), a man is described as dz(6 p.) 
xai Aaoyp., but this does not disprove the view just stated ; it tends to confirm it, for the cai shows that azo pz. 
and Aaoyp. were distinct categories. The man in question was living in the metropolis but did not belong to the 
privileged class. Nor is the view disproved by the fact that the tax was called A ao ypadia and the census 
officials were Aao ypag¢or. In essence the tax was one imposed on the Egyptians as opposed to the members 
of the Greek citizen bodies and the katoikoi (cf. Aa 0 xpizat), the census being primarily and originally a fiscal 
measure, to determine who was liable to the tax; and the partial exemption of certain classes did not entail 
an alteration of nomenclature, though it did, if lam right, cause a specialization of the word Aacypadovperor 
to mean ‘paying the full poll-tax’. The Aaoypadovpevor emixexpynévoe of Whom we hear occasionally were 
no doubt privileged metropolites (ef. W. Chr., 252, 253), and here Aaoyp. retains its more yeneral sense (unless 
we take the phrase as meaning ‘exempted from among the class of Aaoyp.'). The preference, in the third 
century, for the term éemixefdAaov over Aaoypadia may have been due toa feeling that Aao- was now inap- 
propriate, the Egyptians having by the C‘onstitutio Antoniniana become Roman citizens. Since this was the 
effect of the CA, the poll-tax. if it was a mark of inferior political status, should then have disappeared. but it 
clearly did not. It is true that there is a curious dearth of poll-tax receipts in the third century which, so 
far as I am aware, has never been explained and indeed has hardly been commented on; but there is enough 
evidence to show that poll-tax continued to be paid, as witness the following instances (these might, I think, 
be supplemented, but they suffice for my present purpose): SB. 5677 (Hermopolis according to Preisiyke, 
with a query, but the quarter, No? Spo azy, does not suit Hermopolis, a.p. 222), Aaoyp(adias) rob dieA( 6705) 
a (érous) (Sp.) «8 (so, too, for the 2nd year in col. 3; the man was perhaps a pyzpotoditys bwdexddpaxpos) ; 
P. Ross.-Georg. v, 20, 5 (Heraclcopolis, 4.D. 223), car’ dv8pa Aaoypa(d¢ias); P. Oxy. 1157, 14f. (late third 
cent.), dre 76 émxeddAaov dmarodow x7A.; PSI 164, 14 (Oxyrhynchus, A.v. 287), (Swdexddpaxpyor) amd 
yvupvaciov; P. Corn. 18, 13 (Oxyrhynchus, a.p. 291), (8w5.) [dz]o yupraciov. These, it is to be noted, refer 
chiefly to the privileged rates. Did the class of Aacypadovperoe as ‘paving full poll-tax’ disappear after the 
CA? The point calls for investigation. 

My conclusion would be that the poll-tax was primarily a means of raising revenue rather than a mark of 
political status ; and though the special rates granted to metropolites suggest some social discrimination, that 
is far from proving that the tax was regarded as in its essence degrading. And just as the Arabs appear to 
have taken over their Sidypador or dvipscuds from their Byzantine predecessors, so L would infer from 
the evidence that the Roman Acoypadéa was an adaptation of an institution existing under the later 
Ptolemies. When Diocletian reorganized the taxation-system, the capitatio humana continued. in another 
form, the Aaoypadia, with no suggestion of political inferiority ; but note the words of the ordimance itself 
(P. Et. Pap. 2, 4 ff.): maa obv éxdorn dpotpe mpos Ty moLo7Ty|TA THs yis éveBAnOn Kal wéca éxdorn Kedady Ta¥ 
dypotxayv. This suggests a direct connexion of the capitativ with the Aaoypadia a» primarily a tax 
on the rural (Egyptian) populace. 

This review is already too long, but attention must be called to Mile Préeaux’s excellent remarks (pp. 
18-21) on the assignment of revenues cis ti ’AyaBoxdéous Swpedv: on the xwpa7ixov (pp. 43-4); on peprapoi 
(pp. 49-53); on the xepwrdéior and trade guilds (pp. 59-62); and her attractive explanation of the 7 
mpodsou (pp. 105-6). Finally, I may mention that the peculiar form of No. 3, in which the number of live- 
stock is specified and the dues on them are certified as paid but with no statement of the amount, offers 
some analogy to the fourth-century receipt published by me in Wel. Vaspero. 11, 105-111; that in the tran- 
script of No. 20, 1. 3, two letters appear, from the facsimile, to have been overlooked before a8 . . ., though 
T am unable to suggest a reading of them; that the peculiar dating formula of No. 29, to which Mile Préaux 
calls attention on p. 63. is best explained as due to the accidental omission of Oveovaccaro¢: and that the 
date, ‘207 av. J.-C’, of No. 2 is apparently a misprint for 206. 

H. I. Bet. 
T 
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Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylunds Library, Manchester. Edited by C. H. Roperts. Manchester, 
The Manchester University Press. 1936. Svo. 62 pp., 2 pls. 2s. 6d. 


The gods continue to smile on Mr. Roberts. His brilliant discovery of a fragment of St. John’s Gospel 
(Journal 21, 1935, pp. 266-7) has quickly been followed by a find hardly less notable and even more un- 
expected. The St. John was when found. and still is, the earliest piece of the New Testament ever discovered; 
the fragments of Deuteronomy in Greek which form the first item in the present volume are the earliest 
manuscript of any portion of the Bible in any language at present known. It is therefore the more yratifying 
that they do not stand alone, as the St. John fragment did, but are accompanied by witnesses to their early 
date. They were found in pieces of cartonnage from a mummy-case. consisting of fragments of various 
papyri. Round one of the Deuteronomy fragments was wrapped a strip trom a roll containing the first book 
of the Iliad. of which there were also other scraps. and besides these there were fragments of three other 
literary papyri, part of an account in Greek cursive characters, anda number of Demotic fragments. Lastly, 
the verso of the Deuteronomy roll had itself been used at a later time fur a Greek account or register. 

Not one of these manuscripts is dated (for the ‘second year’ mentioned in the account on the back of 
the Deuteronomy is not determinable), but their combined evidence is very strong. The hand of the /diad 
looks later than that of the Deuteronomy but seems to belong to the second rather than the first century B.c., 
and the cursive on the verso of the Deuteronomy also suggests the latter part of the second century. The other 
evidence combines with this to indicate for that manuscript a date not later than the middle of the century. 
It 1s venerally agreed that the Septuagint version was begun in the third century B.c., and that the Penta- 
teuch was certainly the first portion of the Bible to be translated into Greek. Thus the present manuscript 
may safely be described as written within about a century of the translation itself. It was, of course, a roll, 
and is written in a regular and handsome uncial hand, recalling that of the Hyperides papyrus in the 
British Museum, P. Lond. 134 (not at Berlin as Mr. Roberts by a slip describes it; he has confused it with 
the Berlin papyrus of Menander mentioned alony with it on p. 110 of W. Schubart’s Griechische Palaeo- 
graphie). A curious feature of the manuscript is the wide spacing at the ends of «Aa; the end of a verse is 
apparently marked by a yet wider space and a high point. There are no other lectional signs. and probably 
(but this is not absolutely certain) «vpcos was written in full, not represented by the compendium xc. 

The textual evidence of so early a manuscript is, of course, extraordinarily interesting and important. 
The scraps are small enough in all conscience. but insignificant as they may seem they provide some basis 
for judgement. There are, naturally, several novel readings, of which those in Il. 19-23 (Deut. xxv. 2-3) 
are particularly interesting: but on the whole the text shows a remarkable tendency to agree with A and 0 
ayvainst B. Now P. Beatty v1 (second century A.p.). in Deuteronomy (the position is reversed in the Numbers 
portion of this manuscript), aurees far more often with A and @ than with B; P. Baden 56 (Exodus, second 
century) also shows a preference for A readings; and the fourth-century Coptic papyrus of Deuteronomy 
in the British Museum (Or. MS, 7594) exhibits a similar tendency. It seems clear that the tenderness for 
B felt by several modern editors must now be called in question, as regards some books at least. 

The second item in the volume is much less attractive and exciting at first sight. It is a fragment, 
containing portions of two leaves, from a fourth-century codex, written in a coarse and ugly hand in the 
reddish-brown ink so unpleasantly familiar in Byzantine papyri. But it has, on further acquaintance, 
a considerable interest. Mr. Roberts is almost certainly right in describing it as a portion of a book of 
‘Testimonies '—extracts from the Old Testament interpreted by Christian apologists as prophecies of Christ. 
Mr. Roberts recognized it as part of a previously published papyrus. P. Oslo. m, 11. He publishes the two 
fragments together; and every one of the extracts contained in them can. without too much forcing, be 
made to serve as a ‘testimony’. As a work of this kind the papyrus certainly deserved such separate and 
careful editing as it has received. 

Besides the error concerning the Hyperides papyrus mentioned above I have noticed one other slip of 
the pen. In 1. 4 of p. 35 ‘younger’ should clearly be ‘older’. 


H. I. Bett. 


Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit im griechischen Recht Agyptens. By Ericn BERNEKER. (Munchener Beitrige zur 
Papytusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, No. 22.) Munchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlaysbuch- 
handlung, 1935. 8vo. viii+-195 pp. 

This is a very useful treatise on special jurisdictions in Ptolemaic Egypt. The subject is a complicated 
one, and as most of these jurisdictions were exercised by permanent officials, it demands a thorough know- 
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ledge of Ptolemaic administration, of the spheres of authority of each of the officials concerned, and of the 
changes which their functions underwent in the course of three hundred years. Dr. Berneker has collected 
all the available evidence and has given us a lucid exposition of the different kinds of cases for which the 
many different tribunals were severally competent. There are not a few debatable points in his arguments, 
but certainly his work is of much interest and value, not only to jurists but to all students of Ptolemaic 
papyri. 

The present reviewer is not competent to discuss the book from the jurist’s point of view, but feels 
impelled to make one criticism of a general nature. Dr. Berneker is too hasty and too prone to draw conclusions 
from inadequate evidence. One of his worst lapses is in a previous treatise (Et. de Pap. m1, p. 64), in which 
his interpretation of a difficult text rests on the assumption that d.d7c éxiorg means ‘weil er weiss’. Here 
are a few examples of the same carelessness from the present book. On p. 65 his explanation of P. Tebt. 778 
is pure fantasy, nor does wapaypadéy mean *Amtsunterschlaguny’. On p. 148 we are tuld that the decree 
quoted in P. Amh. 33 and written in the 27th year of Ptolemy Philadelphus proves that Apollonius the 
dioecetes was still in office in the reign of Eucrgetes I; and with the aid of this remarkable discovery he 
identifies the Apollonius of P. Frankf. 7 with the dioecctes, rejecting Wilcken’s demonstration that the 
latter text belongs to the reign of Philopator. Ayain, we find on p. 17U an assertion that P. Rvl. Zen. 17 
refers not to a case of robbery but to ‘Abgabenruckstande’, because it was only in such matters that the 
nomarch had jurisdiction. Yet the reason for the arrest is definitely stated in 1. 2; it was a question of 
Aefa; and in fact PSI 366, 367 (discussed, but misinterpreted, on p. 112) afford a similar example of a 
nomarch taking action in a case of stolen cattle. There are too many inaccuracies of this sort, and one 
must regret that the author has not taken more pains to make his book as reliable as it 1s interesting. 

C.C. Evuar, 


By Light, Light. The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism. By Erwix R. Goopexoven. Yale University 
Press. Humphrey Milford, 1935. 4to. xv+486 pp. $5.00 net. 


The chief aim of this research into the mystical writings of Hellenistic Judaism is to show how much 
they were influenced by the ‘Mystery’ conceptions of Platonic philosophy. clad in the dress of mystic notions 
from Orphism, Persia, and the Egyptian Isis. Professor Goodenough is interested not so much in the rituals 
or even the mythology of the Mystery-cults, as in the use of the myths as symbols of metaphysical truth. 
This use is “due to the passionate desire of the Hellenistic man to experience emotionally the concepts he 
has learned from Greek rationalism’ (a desire which was supremely satisfied by Alexandrine Christianity, 
with its ¢wropds and mystic meal). It was owing to its connexion with the Mysteries that Greek rationalism 
survived to influence Syria, Rome, and Egypt: and yet it was only as symbolic expressions of philosophical 
thought that the myths themselves lived on. 

Professor Goodenough finds a similar fusion of myth and metaphysic in Judaism, especially Philo. In 
contrast to the ‘literalist’ interpreters of the O.T., Philo has changed the Torah into an allegory, through 
whose disconnected flights runs a great unity of thought and purpose—namely the mystic presentation of a 
Platonic or Neo-Pythagorean metaphysic. The Patriarchs are the great revelations of the higher way. The 
first step upwards from the life of the passions is symbolized, e.g. by Abraham's leaving Chaldaea, or the 
Israelites’ flight from Egypt. The second stage—the killing of the body—is marked by the drowning of the 
Egyptians. At Elim it is hinted that they enter the cosmic mystery, and they come into the Higher Mystery 
of Union with the immaterial world at ‘the sony of the well’, which represents divine Suphia (p. 221). The 
chief hero and hierophant is Moses, who, like Isaac, is ‘self-taught’, the ideal Ning, Law giver (6 vdj105 €yubexos), 
Prophet, and Priest—here Philo has to distort the Pentateuch, where Aaron, not Moses.1s the pricst, in order 
to make Moses the perfect Mystagogue, offering an eternal mediation of which the temple cu/ius was only a 
reflection. His wife Zipporah (like Abraham's Sarah). also represents Wisdom. He vets his commission as 
supreme hierophant at the burning bush, where he is trying to find the name (i.e. the nature) of God. On 
Sinai he sees 76 év itself, bevond the Logos. As giver of the Mystic Torah he is a priest superior to Aaron, 
And at his Assumption—‘after he had shed his body which grew around him like the shell of an oyster, 
while his soul... desired its migration thence’ (De Vartutibus, § 79)—he experiences the supreme union with 
the Absolute, but continues to be the eternal Saviour par excellence of the Israelites. Professur Goodenough 
suggests that these four episodes in the life of Moses may be the subjects of the frescoes in the svnayzoyue at 
Dura, recently discovered by the Yale Expedition under Rostovtzeff (p. 242). To these he intends to return 
in a later volume, which will also discuss the influence of the Mystery in early Greek Christiamty. 

v2: 
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But perhaps the chief question of this volume is: ‘Did Philo, as is commonly asserted, stand alone? Was 
he a pioneer in this thought 7” And Professor Goodenough answers convincingly in the negative. The Jews 
always borrowed much from their nerwhbours: only an occasional prophet saw this taking over of attractive 
ideas from the Gentiles as apostasy from Yahweh; only a few purists objected to the ‘idolatry’ of Solomon 
—-the reputed ‘founder’ of “Wisdom”. Atter the Exile, even the few loyalists who returned and made the 
eulus at least exclusive “brousht back a mass of angelolozy and Babylonian mythology’. The Pharisees, 
thetnselves tull of foreign notions about angels, determinism, and the future life, ‘had a terrific struggle to 
pull the Jews away from their fascinated preoccupation with Greek ways and ideas’. Even in Palestine 
their levalistic Judaism nearly collapsed under the remote Greek influence of the Seleucids in Antioch. Out- 
side Palestine even the Pharisees admitted that the Law could not be kept according to their standards. 
Many apostatized, including Philo’s nephew Alexander. Small wonder that the dispersed Jews, like the Egyp- 
tans, borrowed much from the philosophy of Greece. Many could read the O.T. only in the Septuagint. 
Every Hellenistic Jewish writer has a Greck name, except the second-century tragic poet Ezekiel, and he 
inakes up for this, as it were, by portraying a mystic Moses, who, after seeing the Logos in the burning bush, 
beheld and ascended the throne on Sinai, and saw the whole universe, and the stars doing obeisance. In the 
same century slrfapanas identities Moses with Musaeus, ‘who invented ships... Egyptian arms... and philo- 
sophy, divided Faypt into nomes, with a god for each, and invented the priestly writing’, and was therefore 
called Hermes-Tat ; similarly Aristubulus wrote to Ptolemy VI to prove that the Peripatetic philosophy was 
derived from the Law of Moses, and interpolated passayes into a genuine Orphic Hymn so as to make Moses 
the real founder of Orphrin, The Scbylline Books, in addition to their Greek form, use the absolutist language 
of neo-Platonism, and * Wisdom’ in tts ‘Mystery’ sense. By the time of the Book of Wisdom there is no longer 
any need to compare or identify things Jewish with their pagan counterparts. The syncretism is now un- 
conscious, Ft has become natural tor the hierophant ‘Solomon’ to win ‘Suphia’ (= Light) as his god-given 
bride, and, so to learn the secrets of the universe (747-24), become immortal (8!3-!"), and the friend of God 
Ns, U8) 2 while the “Mysteries of God’ (274) are denied to the wicked. Besides many other scraps of evi- 
dence, the argument is Clinched by the convincing sugvestion that the Pseudo-Justinian Oratio ad Graecos, 
and the Jewish Liturgy isolated by Bousset from its Christian setting in the Apostolic Constitutions, are not 
Christian, but also witness to this Hellenistic Judaism, Finally, it is suggested that the Kabbalah was the 
true descendant of this Jewish Mysticism in the Middle Aves. 

At times the evidence is admittedly scanty: and there are gaps that have to be filled in by hypothesis. 
Bat the reconstruction of the evolution of thouzht here given is on the whole convincing. And if positive 
evidence is sometimes licking, there seems to be an cqual absence of proof to the contrary: and although the 
case misht perhaps have been strengthened by pointing out the remarkable similarity of the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Esscnes, as recorded by Philo, to those of the Orphics, who are now known to have survived far 
longer than was formerly thought, there is enough positive evidence to give great weight to the main con- 
tentions here advanced. [tis a book which no student of Philo can afford to ignore; and its successor promises 
to be stl more arrestiny and important. Perhaps one may express the hope that it may pander somewhat 
more to the frailties of human nature by the use, if possible, of a larger type, more italics, cross-references, 
summaries, and headines, and consequently rather less repetition of the argument. In other respects this 
volume, with its excellent Indices, is well arranged and worthy of its publisher and its subject. 


H. P. Krxcpoy. 


Cntersuchungen uber dw Koptischen Proverbiontarte. By ALEXANDER BOHLIG. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1936. Se. Pp. so, 


Amonz the Old Testament books in Coptw Proverbs has been one of the most fortunate. While the 
Swidte version of many others is but trayzmentarily preserved. and while in Akhmimic hardly any of them 
have reached us. we have of Proreahs complete texts in both these dialects and, so far as the partial Bohairic 
version coes, in thet dialect also. Moreover, both Saddic and Bohaine are to-day available in thoroughly 
adequate editions and surely we may now hope that this highly interesting study by Dr. Bohlig is an indica- 
tion that he is to be entrusted with the long-postponed publication of the Akhmimic text. His Disserta- 
tion shows at any rate that he would be exceptionally well equipped for the task. 

[ts first part 1 devoted to a comparison of the Satidic and Bohairic versions, in respect of syntax and 
vocabulary, the conclusion reached beins that. in seneral, the latter (as was indeed to be expected) stands 
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closer to the chief Greek manuscripts, while in the former several more or Jess divergent texts can be recog- 
nized, the version as a whole giving the impression of a freer, more subjective type of translation, which aimed 
rather at offering the best sense than at verbal exactitude. 

The second and more important half of the book is concerned with the Akhmimic version and its relation 
to the Satidic, whence, following Prof. C. Schmidt (Z. neut. Wiss., 1925, 228), Dr. Buhlig regards it ay being 
derived. The characteristics of its vocabulary are examined and many interesting instances cited to show 
how A. deals with the Greek words met with in S., as well as with S. words non-existent (so fur as we at 
present know) in A. and therefore necessarily replaced by others: and how the translator shows a wish not to 
produce a mere transcript of S., but to write in his own dialect idiomatically. There follows an investizetion 
of the relation of A. to the variant readings of S. and after that — the lonvest section of the book— a series of 
examples illustrative of the numerous doublets, additions, wud errors in S. and A. respectively. These prob- 
lems, as regards 8., were to some extent discussed by Ciasca (Suer. Bibl. Fragm. ur, pp. lif.) but Dr. Bohtic’s 
treatment of them, based upon far wider material, is of course more adequate. 

Perhaps a word in self-defence may be allowed on one or two small points. On p. 41 our Deleonary 
is said to equate nwn With nmwwne. The instances under the former in which both appear merely record 
variants as found in the manuscripts; they represent no opinion uf mine. On p. 52a note says that upc ar 
does not correspond in the LXX to dvepddbopes yierar. It seems to me that in the verse under discussion 
(x. 5) the two are unquestionably equated, whatever be the normal meanmy of the Cuptic word (see Liict., 
377 a). But perhaps I fail to grasp the bearing of Dr. Buhlig’s remark. 

W. E. Crum. 


The following works have also been received: 

Altbabylonische Personenmiete wnd Erntearbeiteriertraye. By duiics Grong Lavrner. (Studia ct 
documenta ad iura orientis antiqui pertinentia, Vol. 1.) Leulen, 1936, xx-—262 pp. FL 10. 

The Bornu Sahara and Sudan. By Sir Rrcumoyxp Parmer. London, 1036. to. vin+-296 pp. 30 pls. 
map. 42s. 

Cumaean Gates: A Reference of the Sixth Aeneid to the Initiation Pattern. By W. FP. Jackson Wsicut, 
Oxford, 1936. Svo. xv-+190 pp., drawings by L. J. Lloyd. 7s. 6d. 

The Excavations at Tall Chagar Bucar and an Archaeologial Survey of the Habur Region, 1951 9. By 
M. E. L. Mattoway. (Reprinted from Iraq 3, part L) Oxford, 1936. 4to. 59 pp. 20 figs, Los. 6d. 

Die neuen AIHTHEEIS zu Kallumachosgedichten. By Revoir Preirrer. (Sitzungsb. Munchen, 1434, 
Heft 10.) Munich, 1934. 50 pp. RM. 3. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN REFERENCES 
TO PERIODICALS, ETC. 


(See the note on pp. 119-20 above) 


Abh. Belin (Munchen, ete.) = Abhandlungen der 
Preusststhen (Buyerischen, ete.) Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 

Acta Or. = Acta Orientulia. 

leg. = Aegyptus. 

leg. Inschrr. Berlin = Aegyptische Inschriften aus 
den... Museen zu Berlin. 

aAey. Mon. Lewlen == Leemans, Aegyptische Monu- 
menten ran het Nederlandsche Musewm van Oudl- 
heden te Letlen. 

ASA = American Journal of Archaeology. 

AUISEL = American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

alm. Host. Rem Amerwan Historieal Review, 

Am. Journ, Phil, = American Jownal of Philology. 

An, Boll. -~ Analecta Bollandiana. 

clue. Ryypt ~ Aneent Egypt. 

ation. ctreh, Anthr, = Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology. 

elun. Inst. phil, hist. or, = Annunire de U Institut de 
philologre et Chistoire orventiles. 

clun, BR. Se. Pisa == Annaler della Reale Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa (Lettere, Storia e 
Filosofia), Serle (1. 

alan. Sere, Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
UEyypte. 

Ann. Univ, Roma = Annuariodella R, Universita di 
Roma. 

"ely CED. - CO Apyacodoyear “Edyyepts. 

Arch. f. Rel. ~ Arehir fur Religuonsiwissensehaft. 

alrch. fo Rou. We Archiv fur Rechts- und Wirt- 
schitftsphiloxophee. 

alreh, Gimrut. — Arehiviw CGiarulico, 

Arehir = cheehiv fur Papyrasforschung. 

Ath. Mitt, - Mattedungen des... deutschen archaeo- 
lagischen Instituts, Athenisehe Abtedung (Athe- 
nische Mitteilingen’), 

BCH - Bulletin de correspondance hellenique. 

Beschr. Leulen 


aguptrchen 


- Pleyte-Boeser, Beschrething der 
Sammlung des niederlandischen 
Reichsmuseums... in Lewden. 

Bobl. €gyptol. -= Bibliotheque cgyptologique. 


Bh. Dead Book of the Dead. 


BL = Preisigke-Bilabel, Berichtigungsliste der grie- 
chischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten. 

BM Quart. = British Museum Quarterly. 

Boll. jil. class. = Bollettino di filologia classica. 

Botti-Peet, Giornale = Il Giornale della Necropoli 
di Tebe. 

Breasted, Anc. Rec. = Ancient Records. 

Bull. Acad. Sci. URSS = Bulletin de ( Académie des 
Sciences de U Cnion des Républiques Soviétiques 
Socutlistes: Classe des Sciences Sociales. 

Bull. ASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Bull. Inst. fr. == Bulletin de 
darchéologie orientule. 

Bull. Ist. dir. rom. = Bullettino delV Istituto di diritto 


UInstitut francais 


romano. 
Bull. MFA = Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Boston). 


Bull. MMA = Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (New York). 

Bull, Ryl. Libr. = Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library. 

Bull. Soc. arch. d' Alec. = Bulletin de la Société 
royale Varchéologie dv’ Alexandrie. 

Burswin = Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der 
Massischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

Byz.-neugr. Jahrbb. = Byzantinisch - neugriechische 
Jahrbucher. 

BZ = Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH = Cambridge Ancient History. 

CCG — Cairo Museum, Catalogue Général, 

Ch. Quart, Rev. -= Church Quarterly Review. 

Chron. @ Eg. = Chronique d Egypte. 

CTA = Corpus [nseriptionimn Atticarum. 

CIG = Corpus Tnscriptionum Graecarum, 

CL Journ, =2 Classical Journal, 

Cl. Phil. = Classical Philology. 

CL Quart. -- Classical Quarterly. 

CL Rev. = Classical Review, 

Cl. Weekly == Classical Weekly. 

CPHerm. = Corpus papyrorum Hermopoalitanorum. 

CPR = Wessely, Corpus Papyrorium Raineri Archi- 
ducis Austriae. 


' The alphabetical arrangement of the abbreviations ignores stops and spaces. The abbreviations used 
in reterences to editions of papyri may be found in CLLH, vo, 889-91; x, ¥22-4; x1, 927. 
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C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. = Comptes-Rendus de T Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Crum, Copt. Dict. = A Coptic Dictionary. 

CSCO = Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orienta- 
lium. 

Dict. arch. chrét. = Dictionnaire d'archéologie chre- 
tienne. 

DLZ = Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

EEF = Egypt Exploration Fund. 

EES = Egypt Exploration Society. 

Erman, Ag. Gr. = Agyptische Grammatik, 4th ed. 

Erman, Lit. = Die Literatur der Aegypter. 

Erman, Neudg. Gr. = Neudgyptische Grammatik, 
2nd ed. 

Et. de Pap. = Etudes de Papyrologie. 

Etudes = Etudes: revue catholique d’ intérét gctneral, 

Exp. Times = Expository Times. 

f. p. 81 f (e.g.) = pp. 81-2. 

Gard., Eg. Gr. = Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar. 

Gardiner-Weigall, Top. Cut. = A Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes. 

Gauthier, Dict. géog. = Dictionnaire des noms géo- 
graphiques. 

GGA = Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Gr. = Grammar, Grammatik, Grammaire. 

Griffith, Ryl. Pap. = Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri 
in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Griffith Studies = Studies presented to F. Ll. Wiriffith. 

Harv. Theol. Rev. = Harvard Theological Review. 

Hierat. Pap. Berlin = Hieratische Papyrus aus den 
... Museen zu Berlin. 

Hierat. Pup. BM: 1, w= Facsimiles of Egyptian 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum (First and 
Second Series); w= Hierutic Papyri in the 
British Museum (Third Series). 

Hierog. Texts BM = Hieroglyphic Texts from Eqyp- 
tian Stelae, &e., in the British Museum. 

Hist. = History of Egypt. 

Hist. Z. = Historische Zeitschrift. 

IG = Inscriptiones Graecae. 

IGR = Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas per- 
tinentes. 

Ill, Ldn. News = Illustrated London News. 

Inscrr. hiérog. = Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques. 

Jahrb. f. Liturg. = Jahrbuch fur Liturgicwissenschaft. 

JAOS == Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

J. as. = Journal asiatique. 

J. Bibl. Lit. = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JEA = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J. Rel. = Journal of Religion. 

JRS = Journal of Roman Studies. 

J. Sav. = Journal des Sarants. 

JTS = Journal of Theological Studies. 


Kah, Pap. = Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun 
and Gurob. 

AVGR = Kritische Vierteljahresschrift fur Gesetz- 
gebung und Rechtswissenschaft. 


Lacau, Teates rel. = Teartes religieux. 
Leps.. Dkm. = Lepsius, Denkmaler aus degypten und 
-lethiopien. 


LQR = Law Quarterly Review. 

M., Chr. — Mittess. Chrestomathie (Grundziie und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 2. Halfte). 

MDOG = Mitterlungen der deutschen Orvent-Gesell- 
schaft. 

Mel. Beyrouth = Mélanges de UUnirersité Saint- 
Joseph, Beyrouth (Liban). 

Mel. Maspero = Mélanges Maspero (Mem. Inet. fr. 


66-8). 

Mem. Inst. fr. = Mémoires publieés par les membres 
de UInstitut francais @archéologie orientale du 
Cnire. 


Mom, Miss. fro == Mémoires publics par les membres 
dela Mission archéologique francaise au Caire. 

Mever, Gesch. Alt. — Geschichte des Alertiuamns. 

M.. Grdz. = Mittens, Grendzuye (Granudsage und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, W, 1. Halfte). 

Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo= Mittedungen dos deutochen 
Lustituts fur agyploche Altertumskioude in Kuiro, 

Moller, Hierut. Pal. -- Hieratische Palaographic. 

Mon. Prot. = Fondation Eugene Prot. Academe des 
Inseriptions et Belles-lettres. Moniments et me- 
motes, 

Munch, Ber. -= Munchner Beitrage sur Papyris- 
forsching und antiken Rechtsgeschichte. 

n. — note. 

Nachr, Gottingen Nachrichten ron der Gesellschaft 
der Wessenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch- 
Historische Klasse. 

Nour, rev. théol, 

Nam. Chron. 


- Nouvelle rerue théolugique. 

Numismatic Chroniclh, 

OGLS = Dittenberger, Orientes Graeei Lnuscriptiones 
Nelectae. 

OLZ — Onentalistische Literaturzeitung, 

Or. Chr. = Oriens Christians. 

Or. Chr. Anal. =- 

Or. Chr. Por. ~ 

P. Papyrus. 


Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
Oricntalia Christiana Periodien, 


PO = Patrologia Graeca, 

Phil. Woeh, = Philolagische Wochensehrift. 

Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl. Topographical Biblw- 
graphy of Ancient Egyptian Heeroglyphie Terts, 
Reliefs. and Paintings. 

Proc. Am. Phil. Ass. = Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, 

PLR. Pap. Turin = Pleyte-Rossi. Papyrus de Turin. 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 
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PW = Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyclopadie der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

Pyr. = Sethe, Die altaegyptischen Pyramidenteate. 

Rec. Champ. = Recueil d'études égyptologiques dediées 
& la mémoire de Jean-Francois Champollion. 

Rech. sc. rel. = Recherches de science religieuse. 

Rec. trav. = Recueil de travaux relatifs @ la philologie 
et a Varchéclogie égyptiennes et assyriennes. 
Rend. Pont. Ace. = Atte della Pontificia Accademia 

Romana di Archeologia (Serie 111): Rendiconti. 
Rend. R. Ist. = Rendiconti del Reale Istituto Lom- 
bardo di science e lettere. 
arch, = Revue archévlogique. 
bibl. = Revue biblique. 
‘crit. = Revue critique (histoire et de littéruture. 
». Cégyptol. = Rerue Uégyptologie. 
*, de myst. = Rerue de mystique. 
». de phil. = Revue de philologie, de littérature et 
histoire anciennes. 
'. Chist. eccl, = Rerue U'histoire ecclésmustique. 
» Eg. anc. = Revue de U Egypte ancienne. 
», €gyptol. = Revue egyptologique. 
 ét. ane. = Rerue des études anciennes. 
él. gr. = Rerne des ctudes grecques. 
ét. juives = Rerue des études juives. 
Rev. ét. lat. = Revue des études latines. 
», hist. = Revue historique. 
hist. dr. = Revue historique de droit francais et 
elrunger. 
*. hist. philos. rel. = Revue @histoire et de philo- 
sophie religieuses. 
Rev. hist. rel. = Rerue de Vhistoire des religions. 
Rh. Mus. == Rheinisches Museum. 
Riv. diarch. crist. = Rivista di archeologia cristiana. 
Rie. di fil. == Rivista di filologia clussica, 
Rin, indo-greco-ital. = Rivista indo-greco-italiana. 
Riv. stor, dir, ital, = Rivista di storia del diritto 
italiano. 
SB = Preisigke-Bilabel. Sammelbuch 
Urkunden aus Agypten. 


griechischer 


Sethe, Lrlaut. Lesest. = Brluuterungen zu den aegyp- 
tischen Lesestucken: Teate des Mitilercn Reiches. 

Sethe, Lesest. = Alegyptische Lesestucke zum Ge- 
branch im akademisxchen Unterricht: Texte des 
Mittleren Reiches. 2nd ed. 

Sethe. Unters. = Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
wAltertumskunde Aegyptens. 

Sutznangeb. Berlin (Micchen, etc.) == Sitzungsberichte 
der Preussixchen ( Bayerischen, etc.) Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

Spiegelberg, Dem. Gr. = Demotische Grammatik. 


Spiegelberg, Kopt. Hdwb. = Koptisches Handwérter- 
buch. 
St. Albertoni = Studi in Memoria di Aldo Albertoni. 
St. econ.-giurid. Univ. Cagliari = Studi economico- 
giuridichi della R. Universita di Cagliari. 
St. et Doc. == Studia et Documenta Historiae et Turis. 
St. it. fil. class. = Studi italiani di filologia classica. 
St. Pal. = Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyrus- 
kunde, ed. C. Wessely. 

St. Riccobono = Studi in onore di Salvatore Ricco- 
bono. 

Sup. Gard. Eg. Gr. = Supplement to Gardiner's 
Egyptian Grammar. 

Symb. Frib. Lenel = Symbolae Friburgenses in ho- 
norem Ottonis Lenel. 

Symb. Oslo. = Symbolae Osloenses. 

TAPA = Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. 

Theol. Rev. = Theologische Revue. 

Theol. St. Kr. = Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 

Tijdschrift = Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis. 

TLB = Theologisches Literaturblatt. 

TLZ = Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Society of Biblical 


Archaeology. 
Urk. = Urkunden des dgyptischen Altertums, ed. G. 
Steindorff. 


Wo. = Erman-Grapow, Worterbuch der aegyptischen 
Sprache. 

W., Chr. = Wilcken, Chrestomathie (Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 2. Halfte). 

W., Grdz. = Wilcken, Grundziige (Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 1. Hiilfte). 

W., O. = Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten 
und Nubien, 

WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 


Morgenlandes. 

ZAS = Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft. 

Z. f. kath. Theol. = Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theo- 
logie. 


Z.f. Kirchengesch. = Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

Z. f. neut. Wiss. = Zeitschrift fir neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. 

Z. f. Numism. = Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 

Z.f. vergleich. Rechtsw. = Zeitschrift fur vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft. 

Z. Sav. = Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung (Roma- 
nistische Abteilung). 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
SESEBI, NORTHERN PROVINCE, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN, 1936-37 


By A. M. BLACKMAN 
With Plates xii-xix 


Tuer ruins of Sesebi have been known to Egyptologists for many years past, and a drawing 
of the four rather squat columns, now reduced to three (PI. xv, 2), which rose above the 
debris covering the temple-area, was published as long ago as 1849 by Lepsius in his Denk- 
mdler, 1, Pl. 118.4 No one, however, had observed that the reliefs of Sethos I which 
decorate the surviving three columns are imposed upon erased reliefs of Akhenaten till the 
late Professor J. H. Breasted visited Sesebi early in the year 1907 in the course of carrying 
out his survey of the ancient sites in Upper Nubia. 

In consequence of this discovery Breasted identified Sesebi with Gematen, the town 
founded by Akhenaten in Upper Nubia for the propagation of the new religion in his 
southern dominions. But this identification is not correct, for the late Professor IF. LI. 
Griffith's excavations at Kawa in 1930-1 have definitely shown that that place and not 
Sesebi is the site of Gematen. Nevertheless, on account of its evident association with 
Akhenaten the Egypt Exploration Society decided to undertake the excavation of Sesebi 
last winter, a decision that the results of one season’s work have amply justified. 

The excavations began on November 1 and ended on February 17. The staff consisted 
of Professor A. M. Blackman (Director), Messrs. H. W. Fairman (Chief Assistant), E. A. 
Green (Architect), and J. G. Griffiths (Fellow of the University of Wales), all four of them 
being members of Liverpool University. Support was received from the Brooklyn Museum, 
H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden, the Musée du Louvre. Sir Robert Mond. Dr. A. H. 
Gardiner, Mrs. Griffith, and the Manchester Museum.? Here be it stated firstly that the 
Society is much indebted to Messrs. Alfred Holt & Co. for giving the Director a free return 
passage from Liverpool to Port Said in the Blue Funnel Line, and secondly that without 
an additional and most generous donation from Sir Robert Mond the excavations would 
have had to cease before the end of January. It was his weleome and quite wexpected 
gift that enabled the particular investigations which resulted in our most interesting dis- 
coverles to be undertaken. 

Sincere thanks are also due to many officials of the Sudan Government for much friendly 
adyice and valuable assistance, and in particular to Mr. Purves, Governor of Northern 
Province, Mr. B. K. Cooke. Governor of Kassala Provinee, Mr. Buchanan, Assistant District 
Commissioner at Halfa, Mr. G. W. Grabham, Director of Antiquities, and the Chicf Medical 
Officer of our district, Dr. Aldridge, all of whom did everything in their power to facilitate 
our work and to make our stay in the Sudan pleasurable. 

1 Views of the four columns appear also in Cailliaud. Voyage a Méroé, 11, Pi. viii; Wilkinson MSS., 
xx, E 1; Prudhoe MSS.. Atlas, 32 (b) [view from east]. This information has been kindly supphed by 
Miss R. Moss from Top. Bibl. material yet unpublished. 

2 The money obtained through this Museum was raised by the efforts of Mr. Rollo Worthington. 
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The fortres--town of Sesebi, or Seve as the local inhabitants call it, is situated between 
the Second and Thad Cataracts, some PSO mules south of Wady Halfa. It Hes on the west 
bank of the Nile opposite Deluo, the capital of the district, its east wall being about 200 m. 
distant from the river's ede. The crude-brick buttressed walls which surround the town 
enclose an area of 270. 200 an. (see plan, PL xiii. They are about 4-60 m. thick, and in 
sotne places still stand -fto Sim. high. The width of the buttresses is approximately 3-15 m., 
and they projeet 2-65 m. from the face of the wall itself (Pl. xiii). In each of the four walls 
have been found the rematms of a well-constructed gateway, paved and faced with stone. 
A feature of all these gateways is the channel beneath the paving for carrying away water 
(Ploxv. div an indication that the rainfall was very heavy in this district at the time when 
the town was fonnded. These climatic conditions must have prevailed for a long period 
subsequent to that date, for the site has been denuded not only by the heavy sand-laden 
winds, but by torrents of water which have cut deep channels in various parts of the town 
and have apparently been largely responsible for the almost complete destruction of most 
of the east wall. This denudation is particularly noticeable in the north-eastern quarter, 
where all traces of buildings, if ever there were any such, have disappeared. It is possible, 
however, that this quarter was left unocenpied in the Pharaonic period. 

The north-west portion of the town contains three contiguous temples facing east and 
erected tpon wm untistally solid substructure (Pls. aii, xiv. und xv, 2). In front of them 
Ist lure open Court measuring north to south 48-20 m., and east to west 31-50 m. This 
court Was onee enelos) din massive stone walls, of which the foundations are clearly traceable 
onthe north and south sides (PIs. sili, siv, and xv, 21, thongh they have entirely disappeared 
on the east atde, exeept at the north end, where they can be traced for about 7 m., and at 
the south end, where the turn northwards is still discernble. All traces of a gateway or 
pylon, whieh raust onee have stood in the centre of the eastern wall, have completely 
vanished. ‘The very irresuler surface of this open space was once artificially levelled with 
Tiisses of sandstone chaps cheabs) mined with earth. 

The substroetare on which the three temples stand is composed of four enclosing walls 
and cross-Walls of massive sandstone blocks some measuring 2 + 0-90. 0:50 m.) and rubble 
tlhne PL Awe. These underlying walls coincide with the walls of the temples, which had 
to sistum the wermeht of heavy roofing-bloekhs. The columns stood on special foundations 
of tharown, constructed of blocks of stone embedded in the rubble tilling. The substructure 
rose about P20 rm. above the artitiendiy levelled ground at the baeh of the temple, and 
about 40ers. above the sate floorme of the eourt in front. 

The temples have evidently been used as a quarry for building-material at some time 
orother, and, apart from the three standing columns, little now remains except the bases 
and bottom drums of the other columns and the lowest courses of the walls. The central 
temple constets of an inner and onter hypostyle hall, a sanetuary, and some subsidiary 
Chambers. ‘Phe present sanetuary, in whieh the pedestal for the boat-shrine is: still in 
position (PL ovv, oo, tsa later addition, possibly due to Sethos To which turned the original 
sanetiary into the pronaes, The masonry of the new sanetuary, which consists of small. 
fairly well-dressed sandstone blocks, is distinetly infertor to that of the rest of the central 
temple and that of the fermple on either side of it. These two latter temples are very similar 
in plin fo the eentral one. the main difference being that in them the place of the outer 
hivpestyle halls taken by a walled-in open eourt. Mr 1. A. Green thinks that the east 
walbof all three temples was continnons, the flat. uniform surface of the facade, which was 
probably covered with reliefs and surmounted with a eavetto cornice, being broken by the 
three entranees. The thresholds of these entrances cannot have been raised more than 
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Plan and section of the three contiguous temples 
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about 50 em. above the floor of the forecourt, and were possibly reached by a short tlight of 
shallow steps, such as is to be seen in the inner hall of the central temple (PI. xv, 3). But 
of such constructions no traces survive, except in the case of the last-mentioned temple. 
Here a break in the front wall of the substructure, directly on the line of the temple's 
central axis, suggests that a ramp or ascent of soine sort may have been removed by the 
quarrymen. 

In the sanctuary of the southern, as in that of the central, temple the pedestal for the 
boat-shrine is still in place. Since it bears on its front traces of the prenomen of Ramesses IT, 
cut in plaster above a deep erasure, the pedestal may originally have been inscribed with the 
names and titles of Amenophis IV. The northern temple has been much more damaged than 
the southern, but what is left of it suggests that both were practically identical im thei plan. 

A noteworthy feature in the central temple is the flight of shallow steps in the inner 
hall (Pl. xv, 3), rising to the level of the platform upon which the columns stand. A similar 
flight is preserved in the hypostyle hall of the southern temple. ‘This last-mentioned building 
may, anyhow in the Nineteenth Dynasty, have been dedicated to the goddess Mut. for 
during the clearing of it a fragment of a door-jamb was found bearing the words ‘beloved 
of Mit, mistress of the sky’. If this surmise is correct, then the northern temple would 
have been dedicated to Khons and the central to Amenré® 

Judging from the fragments found during the excavation of the teaples, the walls of 
these must once have been adorned with reliefs of the finest quality. Conspicuous among 
these fragments is one displaying two life-size negro heads (see D1. xij! which renund 
one strongly of the representation of negro captives in a relief from the Memphite tomb 
of Haremhab.2 The two heads must come either from a procession of prisoners of war, or 
else from a great battle-scene, such as those painted on the wooden casket of Tutcankhamitin 
or those carved on the walls of Nineteenth- and ‘'wentieth-Dynasty temples. It would be 
interesting if the earliest known example of this particular development of Egyptian 
pictorial art dated from the reign of the ‘pacifist’ Akhenaten! Another fine fragiment 
(Pl. xviii, 4) shows a queen (?) holding two palm-branches which have been stripped of 


their leaves (7). and from the upper end of each of which a heart-shaped object is sus- 


pended. Immediately in front of the queen (?) can be seen the left shoulder of a hing. 
evidently wearing the prs-helmet, of which only a lappet is preserved. Do these figures 
come from a scene depicting some episode in the Jubilee (hb-sd) festivities 2 Thave so fur 
found no other example of the heart-shaped pendant attached to the palm-branch emblem, 

Among other objects found in the debris of the three temples are part of a bhie farence 
votive tablet (dedicated by a ‘general’—mr-mé), anentioning the 65th regnal year of 
Ramesses II, and the half life-size head of a black granite royal statue (PE xvi 1). This 
head distinctly resembles the heads of some of the statues of Hatshepsut found by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York's expedition at Dér el- Bahari, and so may bea portrait 
of that famous queen. From the debris of the central temple came the pair of rams in 
steatite, untinished (Pl. xviii, 3. buttum right). 

A discovery of some importance is the stone structure that lies just outside the temple- 
area (Pls. xili and xvi, 3). but close to its north-cast corner. Tn its original form at has 
undergone at least one reconstruction) it seems to have consisted of it stall open court 
raised upon a platform. which is about 11-70 m. square and about 21m, hich. A Jower court 
of about the same dimensions contains a stairway built into the platform and giving access 


1 [ am indebted to the editor of The Connoisseur for kind permission to publish this photograph. 
2 See Hedwig Fechheimer, Die Plastik der Agypter (Berlin, 1920), 156. 
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to the upper court. The stairway is furnished with a balustrade surmounted with a torus 
and a cavetto cornice. At a later date, probably during the reign of Sethos I, another 
stairway and a small eolonnaded court were constructed on the east side of the platform. 
That these are an addition is clearly shown by the fact that the masonry of this stairway, 
unlike that of the stairway on the west side, is not bonded into the masonry of the plat- 
form. Another addition, also possibly dating from the time of Sethos I, is that of the four 
walls enclosing the whole edifice. The original building is almost certainly the work of Akhen- 
aten, for the blocks composing it, in contrast with those of the later additions, are covered 
with a thin coating of plaster, and in the debris was found a similarly plastered block 
bearing part of the “dogmatic name’ of the Aten in its earlier form. It is not impossible, 
therefore. that this building of Akhenaten was a small sun-temple, specially constructed to 
suit the changes in ritual occasioned by the new religion; in this connexion it should be 
observed that the officiating priest. on entering the little temple at dawn by the western 
stairway, would have faced the east and the rising sun. Professor Garstang has pointed out 
that the building bears a striking resemblance to the much larger sun-temple unearthed by 
him at Merve in 1911? 

To return to the three temples. Under the north-west and south-west corners of the 
substructure were found four intact sets of foundation-deposits, which had been placed in 
four siuall pits, two ut either corner. Above the southernmost of both pairs of pits were 
ud four ceremonial crude bricks? (Pl. xvii, 1). The four deposits comprised two blue 
faience plaques and a blue faience scarab (Pl. xvii, 2, centre and top right), all bearing the 
name Tnn-htp-ntr-hhe-West, ‘Amenophis-the-God-Who-Rules-Thebes’, and thus showing 
that the three temples were founded by Amenophis TV before the 6th? year of his reign, 
that is, before he changed his name to Akhenaten, and also another and larger blue faience 
scurab bearing the same king's prenomen, Njfr-hprw-Rs ‘(One-)Beautiful-of-Forms-is-Ré’, 
followed by the epithet thn-mi-Ttn, ‘Glittering-like-the-Sun’s-Orb’ (Pl. xvii, 2, right, bot- 
toin). ‘This epithet is apparently not applied elsewhere to Akhenaten.* Among other objects 
found in the four pits are a small scarab, two small plaques. the model of a cartouche, all 
in blue faience and all inscribed with the prenomen Nfr-hprw-Re (Pl. xvii, 2, left); models 
of a brick-mould and of three bricks in wood, two wooden objects of uncertain purposes 
(Pl. Avit, 3): models of two double-barbed harpoons, two axes, two knives, an adze, and 
other tools in copper (PL xvi, 4); about one hundred small pottery vessels (ef. PL xviii) ; 
and lastly quantities of variously coloured beads, which lay scattered about the bottom of 
each pit and among the objeets placed therein.® 

The most interesting event of the whole season occurred on January 14. While the 
workmen were clearing away the debris from the central temple, a small shaft was found 
in the floor of the room that Ties on the north side of the inner hypostyle hall (Pl. xiv). 
Three very irregular steps on the cast side of the shaft give easy uecess to a low doorway 
admitting to a chamber constructed in the temple-substructure. This crypt measures 
2-75 m. from north to south, 2-67 m. from east to west, and is 130 m. high, the distance 


See J. Garstang, Meroe, the City of the Ethiopians (Oxford, 1911), Pl. xxvii, pp. 25 ff. 
> ef, de Rochemonteix, Temple d Edfou, 11, 61 f. and PL xle. 
> See H. Gauthier, Livre des rows, 1, 345; Petrie, History of Egypt. mu (London, 1917), 210, 
But ef. the name of the boat in which Amenophis HI sailed when inaugurating the lake which he 
had had duy for Queen Teye (ZAN, 39, 62). 

> Professor Glanville has suggested that they are models of pottery cones, for the architectural use of 
Which see L. Borchardt, Frieszuegel in Grabbauten, in ZAS, 70, 25 ff. 

° Cf. H. Brugsch, Thesaurus, 1274. 
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Plate XVI 





1. Head of statue. 2, Faience vase. 





3. Small sun-temple (?), showing remains of W. stairway 
and later enclosure wall (photograph by G. W. Grabham, 


Esq.). 
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of its floor from that of the temple beneath which it lies being 1-90 m. Its walls are decorated 
with reliefs depicting Amenophis IV (sometimes with the Queen) seated in the company 
of various Egyptian gods, amongst whom are Geb, Shu, Osiris (2), Atiim, and Méet-Ré1 
The subject of the reliefs and their style, which is the ordinary style of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, not that of the “Amarnah Age, suggest that the crypt and its reliefs date, like 
the foundation-deposits, from before Amenophis IV's sixth regnal year. It should be pointed 
out that in no other temple, save that of Denderah which was built in the Ptolemaic period, 
is a subterranean chamber of this character known to exist. 

Immediately to the south of the temple-area lie three rows of well-built magazines 
(Pl. xiii), and south of these again the south-west section of the residential quarter of the 
town. In a cellar in one of the magazines was found a sandstone door-jamb inscribed for 
the vizier Amenemdpe who held office under Amenophis II.2 This door-jamb, the possible 
portrait-head of Hatshepsut, and two scarabs found in the cemetery, the one bearing the 
name of Tuthmosis ITI* and the other that of Tuthmosis TV, lead one to suppose that some sort 
of an Egyptian settlement existed at Sesebi many years before the accession of Akhenaten. 
That the town was still flourishing well into the Nineteenth Dynasty is indicated by searabs 
and other objects, found in the cemetery and elsewhere, which bear the name of Ramesses 
II. In the magazines were also found a few hieratic jar-dockets, not yet transeribed. 

Most of the houses so far dug (Pls. xili and xix) are small and were evidently the 
dwellings of the less important members of the community. We had reached the site of 
the larger houses, but had only cleared very few of them, when the season's work came to 
anend. The original plans of all these houses have been much altered by successive occupa- 
tions, their walls have been badly damaged by torrential rains and tearing sand-laden 
winds, and finally the ground has been turned upside down by sabbdkhin, the scourge of 
Egyptian town-sites. The debris was consequently shallow, and consisted of loose putsherds, 
mostly of very late date, and comparatively little decayed brick. However, these confused 
ruins (Pl. xv, 4) produced a supply of pleasing and interesting material. including typical 
‘Amarnah pendants and beads, pottery toy-animals, a representation in sandstone of two 
monkeys embracing* (PI. xviii, left), a steatite kohl-vase in the form of a monkey holding 
a jar (Pl. xviii, 3, top right), various articles of domestic use, and several fragments of 
Late Helladie [Ia pottery, such as has been found by Pendlebury at ‘Amarnah.® It was 
somewhat of a surprise to find that these small Mycenaean oil-flasks had travelled so far 
south into Africa as Sesebi! 

The following remarks on the houses are derived from the notebook of Mr. Fairman, 
who, at my request, made a special study of these buildings while I was busy copying the 
reliefs and inscriptions in the erypt and on the columns of the central temple. 

All the houses (Pls. xiii and xix) are in a bad state of preservation, and it is difficult to establish 
the true ground-plan and history. This condition is due to (@) successive periods of desertion and 

1 Mécet-Ré, ‘Truth-of-Ré*, here given the title “Lord of Nubia’ (7's-sty), is not a goddess but a god, 
and is depicted several times in the same form at Sulb. For another instance of Truth appearing in male 
instead of female guise see The Blinding of Truth by Falsehood in Dr. A. H. Gardiner’s recently-published 
Late-Egyptian Stories, 30 ff. = P. Brit. Mus. 10682. 

2 A. Weil, Die Veziere des Pharaonenreiches, 78. 

5 Professor Capart suggested that this scarab is late and belongs to the time of Menkheperré¢ of 
the Twenty-first Dynasty. Professor Glanville, however, was of the opinion that it might well date from the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and be contemporary with Tuthmosis III. It is not unlike certain Eighteenth-Dynasty 
scarabs figured in P. E. Newberry, Scarabs, Pl. xxvii. No. 25 (M¢t-hs-r); Pl. xxviii, No. 7 (Mn-hpr-r). 

‘ Cf. H. Frankfort and J. D.S. Pendlebury. City of Akhenaten, 1, 99; Pl. xxxi, 8. 

5 Op. cit., Pl. xlv. 
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reoccupation ; (b) the extremely severe denudation caused by water and wind. These two factors 
have caused great confusion: houses have been altered again and again, doors have been blocked 
up and new ones made, walls have been tampered with, rebuilt and pulled down, and streets 
blocked up—till the original ground-plans have been largely hidden or destroyed. The action of 
wind or water, or of both, has swept away levels, cut them through, jumbled them up, and caused 
almost hopeless confusion. 

Area excavated. Between the south gate and the west wall of the town, and from the south 
wall northward for a distance of rather less than 100 m. (see Pl. xiii). 

Planning. This area shows signs of careful, regular, and economical planning. The streets and 
cross-streets are remarkably straight, and are laid out more or less at right angles to one another. 
The area seems to have been divided into four great squares, of which the two northern ones have 
been only partially excavated. The squares are further intersected by streets running from north 
to south and from east to west. It is especially noticeable that the ‘estates’, so typical of the 
good-class “Amarnah houses, have no counterpart at Sesebi, even the largest houses so far excavated 
having no grounds at all. The houses are laid out in long rows, each house joining its fellow to 
east or west: sometimes the rows are separated by narrow alleys, but sometimes the houses of each 
row are built back to back. Space was undoubtedly a most important consideration. The houses 
are separated from the town wall by a wide street, a necessity from the point of view of the defence 
of the town. 

Architecture. All the houses are made of mud brick, but even in the smaller ones there is a 
common use of stone, usually of poor quality, for practically all thresholds. The floors are of 
beaten mud, never of mud-brick. Walls of rooms often bear signs of mud plaster, and occasionally 
of whitewash. No trace is anywhere to be found of wall-decorations of any sort, nor of any elaborate 
ceilings or roof beams. In most houses the rooms are small, there are no traces of columns, and 
it is exceedingly probable that there were no upper stories. The roofs in these cases may well 
have been merely of straw, or of palm-ribs and mud, laid over logs or rough beams. 

Upper stories can only be deduced in a few of the larger houses. In F. 6. 13 there are remains 
of stairs to the roof. In F. 6. 3--19--20 was found a column-base evidently belonging to an upper- 
story room. There was presumably an upper story in F. 6. 22 and F. 7. 2; less certainly in F. 6. 
16-21. Kitchens with pottery ovens seem to be quite frequent, but sanitary arrangements, bath- 
rooms, &c., are almost entirely lacking. There is no single instance of the typical ‘Amarnah type 
of bathroom. No sign of a well has so far been discovered. 

A conspicuous feature of the area is the large number of cellars and storage-places within the 
houses. The cellars are of two types: (2) With small square mouths of dressed stone, usually with 
a stone covering slab. The interior is small as a rule, beehive-shaped, and whitewashed. It would 
seem that all these date from the original occupation of the town—the cellar in room 5, F. 6. 8+9 
seems conclusive as regards this, for its mouth was still closed with a slab, and in it was found 
a large blue faience scarab of Amenophis JIT. (b) Large, deep, irregular pits, the mouths of indefinite 
shape. They are of frequent occurrence, but most of them, at least, were made by the later 
occupants. Not uncommon, too, are small plastered receptacles. They were apparently mainly 
intended for storage purposes, but sometimes, possibly, for work. The date of these is not certain: 
they are possibly late rather than early. 

Most of the houses are small. The simplest type consists of a large outer room with four or 
more inner ones. Next comes a slightly better type with an ante-chamber and hall, or, sometimes, 
only a hall, a laryer inner living-room, and a varying number of smaller rooms grouped around. 

The few big houses so far excavated approximate more closely to the ‘Amarnah type of 
big house, see especially F, 6. 22 and F. 6. 13, F. 6. 22. F. 6. 22 is the best-preserved example. 
The entry seems to be on the north side through an ante-room into a hall, and thence into the 
central living-room. In F. 6. 22 this room still preserves the site of a single column (there can 
only have been one column in this room), the usual charcoal-brazier, and a mastabah against the 
west wall. Small rooms open off to east and west of the living-room, and in the south wall a single 
door leads to the ‘master’s apartments’. In each instance these consist of three rooms, the two 
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outer ones being presumably bathroom and dressing-room, the inner one (approached only from 
one of the outer rooms and situated always in the south-west corner) being clearly the bedroom, 


having the characteristic thickening of the walls to form the bed-niche along the south wall, and 
the raised floor of mud-brick. 


History. It is hard to arrive at chronological conclusions when various factors have combined 
either to destroy or to confuse and mix the data upon which we depend. But there is evidence 
that after the original occupation there was a period in which the town was inhabited by poor 
squatters, who lived anywhere and anyhow. Later they moved or died and the town was entirely 
abandoned. Eventually it was reoccupied by more prosperous people with a better standard of 
living. The exact dates of these occupations are a matter for conjecture, for no objects were found 
in any definite and certain datable contexts and associations. 


The New-Kingdom cemetery, situated a little to the west and south-west of the town, 
seems to have been subject to continuous depredations, all the tombs having been robbed, 
and many of them reused and then robbed again! But the systematic clearing of these 
plundered burial-places was no waste of time, as is shown by the fine collection of scarabs 
with which they supplied us (see, ¢.g., Pl. xviii, 2), besides a quantity of pottery and various 
other objects of archaeological and artistic value. Conspicuous among these are a white 
faience vase for unguent. decorated with a floral design in bright blue and dark purple 
(Pl. xvi, 2), a little green felspar pendant of beautiful workmanship, representing the god 
Thoth in the form of a cynocephalus-ape crowned with the moon, a small millefiore glass 
disk still in its gold setting (possibly the centre-piece of a necklace), a large copper bowl, 
and three fine copper mirrors. Only one other such faience unguent-vase is known to exist, 
and that is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, having formerly been in 
the late Lord Carnarvon’s collection of Egyptian antiquities. A number of glass eye- 
pendants found with the millefiore glass disk date that object to any time between the 
late Eighteenth and the Twentieth Dynasties. 

To clear the rest of the town, and that is all that remains for us to do at Sesebi, will 
be the work of about half a season. If the necessary funds are forthcoming, the expedition 
will then move farther north to Western Amara, a large and important New-hingdom site 
consisting of a temple, a walled town, and an extensive cemetery—a site which promises 
to produce museum material which in quality and quantity should fully satisfy the require- 
ments of the Egypt Exploration Society’s subscribers. 
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THE JUDICIAL PAPYRUS OF TURIN 


By A. pe BUCK 


Years ago Gunn and Gardiner began in this Journal! a series of new renderings of Egyptian 
texts, rightly defending their enterprise with the argument that workers in the field of 
Egyptian philology should never forget that the real end of their labours is, or should be, 
translation. ‘Egyptian studies’, so they argued. ‘are rapidly progressive. Every month 
brings its harvest of philological discoveries, points of small, perhaps even trifling significance 
taken separately. but together enabling us to transpose an Egyptian writing into our own 
tongue with ever greater force, colour and sensitiveness—in a word, with greater truth. It 
may safely be said that there is no version whatever more than ten years old which cannot 
be greatly improved upon. In ideal conditions Egyptologists would be compelled to re- 
translate all their inscriptions and papyri as frequently as revised editions of the great 
European encyclopaedias are now accustomed to appear.’ 

The text of which a fresh translation is given in the present article offers a striking con- 
firmation of their contention. It is a papyrus which has been known since the early days of 
Egyptology. Devéria published it as far back as 1865, and it is deservedly famous because 
its contents are such as to interest not only the pure philologist, but also the student of 
history and law, and above all because it is one of the few texts which afford us a glimpse into 
the interesting and picturesque villainies that took place behind the curtain, whereas we are 
usually allowed to see only the stage on which the highly ceremonious but somewhat boring 
life of the son of Ré¢ drags along from his divine birth to his heavenward flight and ultimate 
reunion with his father. 

Small wonder that a text with such vivid contents is quoted in every history of 
Kgyptian culture and serves to lend colour to every picture of Egyptian life. Hence the 
Egyptian philologist may well feel himself in duty bound to place a reliable translation at 
the disposal of the exceptionally wide circle of those interested in this document. 

Curiously enough, plilologists do not seem to have been very strongly attracted by our 
papyrus, for apart from the early translations and discussions? no philological commentary 
has ever appeared. Breasted published a complete translation of the document in his 
Ancient Records (tv, §§ 423-53), and it is this translation which is apparently regarded as 
the standard one by all whose work brings them into contact with our papyrus, especially 
the historians. 

For these the papyrus, and the first three pages in particular, acquired a special interest 
through the remarkable article which Struve wrote on the great Harris Papyrus®—an article 
in which he showed that famous text to have been really composed on behalf of Ramesses 
IIT’s successor Raine sses LV. the son for whose benetit and welfare the dead father addresses 
gods and men out of his abode in the Netherworld. Now Breasted had already observed4 
that in the Lee Papyrus, w document bearing upon the same conspiracy as the Judicial 

1 JEA 4, 241. 

* See the bibhography in Breasted. Anc. Rec., 1v. § 416, to which may be added an article by Erman 


in ZAS 17, 76, in which several passages were translated and discussed. 


3 Aeg. 7, 1 ff. * Anc. Rec., Iv, § 455. 
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Papyrus, Ramesses IIT was referred to as a dead person, being there called ‘the great god’,a 
name never given to the living king at this time. He had also seen that pages 2 and 3 of our 
papyrus presuppose that the king did not expect to see the end of the trial. “It would almost 
appear’, so Breasted concluded, ‘that he knew his days were numbered when he gave in- 
structions for the prosecution of the conspirators. ... That the plot went so far that the king 
was injured, and survived his injuries only long enough to direct the prosecution of his 
assassins, 1s improbable, in view of aremark inthe records,?that Ré¢ did not permit the hustile 
plans to succeed; but we may easily believe that it hastened the old king's end, even if he 
escaped unscathed.’ Breasted’s objection is not very strong. It is true that this statement 
implies that the enterprise was not ultimately successful, yet would the conspirators have 
succeeded if the king was wounded or even murdered. but the crowning of Pentawére and the 
rise to power of all concerned had not been attained? Surely not. Struve in his above- 
mentioned article therefore took the further step which Breasted was not prepared to take, 
and declared the whole situation which these pages presuppose to be a fiction. In reality 
Ramesses TV commissioned the court. but he had the clever idea of letting the entire pro- 
ceedings emanate from his dead father. Thus the authority of the dead king, and all the 
support this could afford his living son, was behind it all, and the new king eseaped the odium 
of beginning his reign with so bloody an affair. 

Struve’s idea has met with considerable success. Ed. Meyer,3 for example, quotes him 
with unrestricted approval, and it must be admitted that Struve has made out a very strong 
case indeed, provided that the correctness of his translation, which is substantially that of 
Breasted, is conceded. 

Now when, some time ago, I had to study Struve’s article more closely, and in this con- 
nexion had to read the Judicial Papyrus again, I was astonished to find that my impression 
of what the document asa whole contained could not be reconciled with his translation, which 
a superficial search for other renderings showed me to be the generally accepted one even in 
more philological quarters—both Erman’s Neudyyptische Grammatik and a recent article by 
Spiegel follow it, at least as regards the most important and crucial passages. Still, a more 
thorough consideration of my own views convinced me that my translation must be correct 
with respect to these points, and as it exhibited not only a few trifling corrections interesting 
only to a small number of specialists, but also threw a somewhat different light on the 
problems regarding the background of this important document, it seems worth while to 
publish a fresh translation of the papyrus with a few short notes in its defence and some 
concluding remarks on the historical aspects of my new rendering. The translation 1s made 
from the admirable hand-copy published by Deveria.> Red writing in the original is repre- 
sented by small capitals. 


TRANSLATION 
(I, 1) [King Usermaré-Meriamiin, |.p.h., son of Ré&: Ramesses] Ruler of Heliopolis [l-p.h. said]* 
vinte ac (2) arene a caeedls the land........ (6) enact the whofle] land. ....... (fyi yaeaaare are 
[theijr cattle ........ (3) corer ates to bring them........ (6) .33 42% all .... before 
them ........ (Tox teen cates the ........ (8)Peates ous people, saying: ........ (9) 


? [bid., rv, § 418. 
2 Breasted refers to the following passage in P. Rollin (Anc. Rec., 1v. § 454): ‘the evil (deeds) which he 
did, in which Re did not permit that he should succeed’. 


3 Gesch. Alt., 11. 1, 600. n. 2: ‘Die volle Konsequenz hat dann Struve... gezoyven; sie ist in der Tat 
ganz unabweisbar’. * See the notes on the translation. 


5 In Le Papyrus judiciaire de Turin et les papyrus Lee et Rollin, in J, a3., 1865-8 = Bibl. Egyptologique, 
vol. v, pp. 97 ff. 
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te batted they being (II, 1) the abomination of the land. I commissioned? the overseer of the 
treasury Montemtowe; the overseer of the treasury Pefrowe; (2) the standard-bearer Kara; the 
butler Paibése, the butler Kedendenna; the butler Ba‘almahar; (3) the butler Peirswéne ; the butler 
Dhutrekhnefer; the king’s adjutant Penerniite; the clerk Mai; (4) the clerk of the archives Précem- 
hab; the standard-bearer of the infantry Hori; (5) saying: ‘As for the matters which the people—I 
do not know who’—have plotted, go and examine them’. (6) And they went? and examined them, 
and they caused to die by their own hands¢ those whom they caused (so) to die,f (7) though [I] do 
not know [wh]o, [and they] also punished [the] others, though I do not know who. But (8) [I] had 
charged [them strictly],* saying: ‘Take heed, have a care lest you allow that [somebody] be punished 
(9) wrongfully [by an official] who is not over him’.? Thus I spoke to them again and again.’ 

(III, 1) As for all this that has been done, it is they who have done it.* (2) May (the responsibility 
for) all that they have done fall upon their (own) heads, (3) while I am consecrated and exempted! 
for ever, while I am (4) among” the just kings who are before (5) Amen-ré¢, King of the Gods, and 
before Osiris, Ruler of Eternity. 


(First List of Accused) 


(IV, 1) Persons brought in because of the great crimes which they had committed, and placed 
in the Court of Examination before the great officials of the Court of Examination in order to be 
examined by the overseer of the treasury Montemtowe, the overseer of the treasury Pefrowe, the 
standard-bearer Kara, the butler Paibése, the clerk of the archives Mai, the standard-bearer Hori; 
they examined them; they found them guilty; they caused their punishment to overtake them; 
their crimes seized them. 

(2) The great criminal, Paibekkamen,! who was (then)” chief of the chamber. HE WAs BROUGHT 
1x° because he had been in collusion with Teye and the women of the harem ;? he had made common 
cause with them :? he had begun to bring out their words to their mothers and their brothers who 
were there, saying: ‘Stir up the people! Incite enmity in order to make rebellion against their lord!’ 
He was placed before the great officials of the Court of Examination; they examined his crimes; 
they found that he had committed them; his crimes seized him; the officials who examined him 
caused his punishment to overtake him. 

(8) The great criminal Mesedsuré, who was (then) butler. He was BROUGHT IN because he had 
been in collusion with Paibekkamen, who was (then) chief of the chamber, and with the women, to 
stir up enmity in order to make rebellion against their lord. He was placed before the great officials 
of the Court of Examination; they examined his crimes; they found him guilty; they caused his 
punishment to overtake him. 

(4) The great criminal Penok, who was (then) overseer of the royal harem? in the suite. Hr was 
BROUGHT IN because he had made common cause with Paibekkamen and Mesedsuré to make rebellion 
against their lord. He was placed before the great officials of the Court of Examination; they 
examined his crimes; they found him guilty ; they caused his punishment to overtake him. 

(5) The great criminal Pendua, who was (then) clerk of the royal harem in the suite. He was 
BROUGHT IN because he had made common cause with Paibekkamen, Mesedsuré, and this other 
criminal,” who was (then) overseer of the royal harem, and the women of the harem to make a con- 
spiracy with them to make rebellion against their lord. He was placed before the officials of the 
Court of Examination; they examined his crimes; they found him guilty; they caused his punish- 
ment to overtake him. 

(6) The great criminal Ptewenteamin, who was (then) inspector of the harem inthe suite. Hz was 
BROUGHT IN because he had heard the matters which the men had plotted with the women of the 
harem, and he had not reported them. He was placed before the great officials of the Court of 
Examination; they examined his crimes; they found him guilty; they caused his punishment to 
overtake him. 

(7) The great criminal Kerpes, who was (then) inspector of the harem in the suite. He was 

1 Tt has often been pointed out that many of the names of these criminals are fictitious. 


? The title shows that this is not in apposition to Mesedsuré, but a third criminal, perhaps Penok of the 
preceding line, 
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BROUGHT IN because of the matters which he had heard, (but) concealed.” He was placed before 
the officials of the Court of Examination; they found him guilty; they caused his punishment to 
overtake him. 

(8) The great criminal KhatemGpe, who was (then) inspector of the harem in the suite. He was 
BROUGHT IN because of the matters which he had heard, (but) concealed. He was placed before 
the officials of the Court of Examination; they found him guilty; they caused his punishment to 
overtake him. 

(9) The great criminal Khatemmale, who was (then) inspector of the harem in the suite. He was 
BROUGHT IN because of the matters which he had heard, (but) concealed. He was placed before 
the officials of the Court of Examination; they found him guilty; they caused his punishment to 
overtake him. 

(10) The great criminal Sethoyemperdhowti, who was (then) inspector of the harem in the 
suite. HE Was BRouGHT IN because of the matters which he had heard, (but) concealed. He was 
placed before the officials of the Court of Examination; they found him guilty; they caused his 
punishment to overtake him. 

(11) The great criminal Sethoyemperamiin, who was (then) inspector of the harem in the suite. 
HE WAS BROUGHT IN because of the matters which he had heard, (but) concealed. He was placed 
before the officials of the Court of Examination ; they found him guilty; they caused his punishment 
to overtake him. 

(12) The great criminal Weren, who was (then) butler. He was BRovGHT IN because he had heard 
the matters from this chief of the chamber with whom’ he had been together; (but) he had concealed 
them, he had not reported them. He was placed before the officials of the Court of Examination; 
they found him guilty ; they caused his punishment to overtake him. 

(13) The great criminal <Ashahebsed, who was (then) assistant of Paibekkamen. He was BROUGHT 
IN because he had heard the matters from Paibekkamen with whomS he had plotted; (but) he had 
not reported them. He was placed before the officials of the Court of Examination ; they found him 
guilty; they caused his punishment to overtake him. 

(14) The great criminal Peluka (‘the Lycian’) who was (then) butler and clerk of the treasury. 
HE was BROUGHT IN because he had been in collusion with Paibekkamen: he had heard the matters 
from him, (but) he had not reported them. He was placed before the officials of the Court of 
Examination ; they found him guilty ; they caused his punishment to overtake him. 

(15) The great criminal, the Libyan Inini, who was (then) butler. He was BRovuGHT IN because 
he had been in collusion with Paibekkamen; he had heard the matters from him, (but) he had not 
reported them. He was placed before the officials of the Court of Examination; they found him 
guilty ; they caused his punishment to overtake him. 

(V,1) Wives of men of the gate of the harem, who had united with the men who plotted the 
matters, who were placed before the officials of the Court of Examination; they found them guilty; 
they caused their punishment to overtake them. Six women. 

(2) The great criminal Paiere, son of Ruma, who was (then) overseer of the treasury. Hr was 
BROUGHT IN because he had been in collusion with the great criminal Penhuibiyen; he had made 
common cause with him to incite enmity, to make rebellion against their lord. He was placed before 
the officials of the Court of Examination; they found him guilty; they caused his punishment to 
overtake him. 

(3) The great criminal Beyenemwése, who was (then) captain of archers of Nubia. He was 
BROUGHT IN because his sister who was in the harem in the suite had written to him, saying: ‘Stir up 
people, make enmity and come (back) to make rebellion against your lord’. He was placed before 
Kedendenna, Batalmahar, Peirswéne, and Dhutrekhnefer: they examined him; they found him 
guilty ; they caused his punishment to overtake him. 


(Second List of Accused) 


(4) Persons brought in because of their crimes, because they had been in collusion with Paibek- 
kamen, Paiis, and Pentawére. They were placed before the officials of the Court of Examination in 
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order to be exammed, they found them vuilty: they left them on their own hands in the Court of 
Examination, they took their own lives, no harm having been done to them! 

(3) The vreat criminal Paits, who was (then) commander of the army ; the great criminal Messui, 
who was (then) clerk of the university. the great criminal Pré¢kamenef, who was (then) magician ;¥ 
the ereat criminal Lioi, who was (then) overseer of the priests of Sakhmet;" the great criminal 
Nebdyeta, whe was (then) butler; the wreat criminal Shatedmasdjer, who was (then) clerk of the 
university: total 6, 


(Thiad Lest of Aceused) 


(6) Persons browrht in because of their crimes to the Court of Examination, before Keden- 
denna, Batuliahar, Peirswene. Dhutrekhnefer, and Mertusamin. They examined them concerning 
their crimes, they found them wuilty; they lett them where they were :" they took their own lives, 

(7) Pentawere, to whom had been wiven* that other name.) Hl Was BROUGHT IN because he had 
been in collusion with Teye, his mother, when she had plotted the matters with the women of the 
harem concerninme the unking rebellion avast has lord. He was placed before the butlers in order to 
be exatmtnedd: they tound him guilty: they left him where he was: he took his own life. 

(S) The great erummal Henutenaméin, who was (then) butler, He was BROUGHTIN because of the 
comes of the Women of the harem among whom? he had been which he had heard, (but) not 
reported. He was placed before the butlers im order to be examined; they found him guilty; they 
fete hum where he was. he took his own lite, 

(0) The vreat criminal Amenkhec, who was (then) deputy of the harem in the suite. He was 
BROUGHL ON because of the crimes of the women of the harern among whom he had been which 
he toed heard, (but) nor reported. Ele was placed before the butlers in order to be examined; 
thes found hiro eaity . they lett tim where he was; he took lis own life. 

(10) The reat criminal Parere, who was (then) clerk of the royal harem in the suite. He was 
BROUGHT IN beeause of the ermmes of the women of the harem among whom he had been which 
he had heard, (but) not reported. He was placed before the butlers in order to be examined ; 
they found hitn grits, they left him where he was; he took his own life. 


(Foovath List of Aecused) 


(VILL) Persons punished by cutting off their noses and their ears because they had forsaken the 
good instructions given to them: the women had gone; they had reached them at the place where 
they were: they fad earoused with them and with Pain. Their erime seized them. 


(2) The reat criminal Patbése” who was (then) buder. This punishment was executed upon 
hima. he was lett alone. he took his own life. 


(3) The vreat eruminal Mai? who was (then) clerk of the archives, 
(t) The great criminal Tamakhte, who was (then) officer of infantry. 
(9) The great criminal Nanat, who was (then) eaptam of police. 


(Fifth List of Aecused) 
(6) Prasos who had been connected with them He was scolded” sternly with bad words; he 
was left alone. no harm having been done to lim. 
(7) The great criminad, Hori? who was (then) standard-bearer of the infantry. 


Notes oN THE TRANSLATION 
way What remams of the first line of the narrow strip of papyrus which is all we have of 
the tirst pase is just enough to show that the name of Ramesses TUL stood here. In all 


h According to Breasted this means that not Pentawére but ‘that other name’ was his real name. It is, 
however, more probable that Pentaweére was his real name and that ‘that other name’ refers to the roval 
titulary which was given him by the conspirators when they proclaimed him king. . 

2 These three men were members ot the Court! See IT, 2-4 
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probability some such words as we have in P. Harris 1.3.2; 25.2: 44.2557, 2:75. 1 have 
to be restored, and this may well have been really the first page of the papyrus. 

It is of course Impossible to guess from these seanty remains what this first page may have 
contained. Perhaps the king gave a short summery of his kind actions for the benetit of 
gods and men—the great Harris Papyrusina nutshell, asauintroduction to the less attractis e 
subject of this papyrus, namely his rigorous imeasures against the ungrateful officials who 
ate against his life. 

b) ie B*“Syciee&e. Herein lies the chief difference between my translation and 
ae of roasted and others: Theoretically there are several possibilities, namely: 1. The 
narrative use, which suggests itself tirst of all af one reads the passage without any pre- 
conceived idea about the situation. this being by far the commonest meanme of this form in 
Late Egyptian. Our papyrus uses it contimmaly, and always in this orthography without 
hr. 2. The Third Future, which is out of the question. 3. The Second Present, this bemy the 
view of Breasted and all the other translators. But quart from the difficulties which as notes 
d and f show, their rendering entails, Lam convineed that the nornit] expression for’ bE com. 
mission’ would be the First Present, tuj (hr) rdjt. 

(c) Ceres aw See the article of Spiegel in Z.LN 71.156 tf ‘To his examples may be 
added the Poem of Pentawére (ed. Selim Hassan. 54 42 6 zo) 1O FR Joe ee oe Ay o 
In sentences of this type I take the pronoun sfas having the sense of an interrogative 
pronoun: “I do not know who they are’, just as the participles are sometimes used in virtual 
indirect questions. The construction is very common after ri. Besides the examples quoted 


by Gardiner, Ey. Gr., § 399, see eg. eet A Ue ldmonitions, 2.3) “we do not 
know what may happen’; 7°) 7 3.477 Ptahhotpe. od. Devaud. 127) ‘one does 


not know what may be bad in (his) opinion’: OC? & 220 7 ibid.. 184) Sone does 
not know what may be in (his) heart’. 

Tam not sure that the meaning of this plirase is as colourless and vague here as Spiegel 
thinks. The example from the treaty of Ramesses TT which he quotes shows a anmuch more 
impersonal wording: (cle ees ~ Moreover. it would be quite superthious ind. 6, for. as 
Spiegel himself points out. the words fuew rdjt mut as rdye nuctie of themselves express the 
fact that at this moment the people concerned cannot be expheithy named. Tt seems Thely 
that the phrase is used repeatedly in our passage in order to emplhitsize the assertion of 
the king that he is not to be held responsthle for the sentences which the Court might 
pronounce. 

(d) i= amin A &e., hitherto taken as Third Future and ax a continuation of the king's 
instructions to the Court. The serious difficulties which beset this translation have not deterred 
the translators as they should. They ignore or skate lightly over the problem nnphed in the 
sudden change of the pronoun from the 2nd to the 8rd person and the tautology im the 
following \e=-9 2 J §4y¢—, if these words are translated as future, Breasted translates: 
‘When they go out, and they examine them, they shall cause” &e., saying ina note that we 
should expect ‘ye’. Ed. Meyer (op. eit.. 600) and Erman-Ranke. fequpten, 162, deal with 
the difficulty still more light-heartedly, and change without any warning the 8rd into the 
2nd person: ‘Und ihr werdet gehen und sie verhoren” &e, Splegel, it is true, tries to explam 
away this transition by making a difference between the ‘ErlaB’, contamed im the preerd- 
ing lines (1-5) and the ‘Ausfuhrungsbestimmungen, die sich als von dem) ErlaB ver- 
schieden durch den Ubergang von der 2. in die 3. Pers. und die Wiederbolung des Inhalt» 
erweisen’. It is clear that this is only aqmakeshift and not an explanation sit isin fact only 
a description of the difficulties. These disappear if the passage is taken as narrative. 
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(e) Spiegel says that ‘by their own hands’ must be connected with the relative sentence. 
It would be more correct to say that it belongs to both the principal and the relative sen- 
tences. 

(f) Ka4+e-K—~ =. These words provide us with a criterion outside the relativity of a 
more or less arbitrary choice between translations which are grammatically equally possible. 
In the present state of our knowledge of Late-Egyptian grammar we are often compelled 
to translate according to the needs of the moment, 7.e. of what we conjecture that the mean- 
ning of a given context must be; and it is only in this way that grammatical rules can be 
discovered. But it needs no argument to see that this position is a dangerous one which 
should as soon as possible be abandoned in favour of a more rigorous procedure on the basis 
of sound grammatical knowledge. The present passage is a good illustration: here we find, 
the one almost immediately after the other, two relative forms,! { g)\e in 1. 5, a2¢- in 
1. 6. All translators have rendered the first form as expressing past time, but the second form 
as referring to the present or the future: ‘those who should die’ (Breasted) ; ‘die ihr sterben 
lassen miBt’ (Ed. Meyer) ; ‘die, welche sie sterben lassen’ (Spiegel), the only reason for this 
different treatment of exactly the same forms being that the context was supposed to demand 
this, and no firm grammatical rule they knew of stood in the way of such treatment. Now I 
am convinced that in the case of the relative form we have reached firm ground. This form 
must in Late Egyptian always have past reference, according to a rule which Gardiner? put 
forward tentatively some years ago, and which in the course of my own reading of Late- 
Egyptian texts [have found corroborated again and again. This fact once recognized, we are 
compelled to take ive-w rdjt &c. and the others as narrative, and the right conception of the 
entire document follows almost automatieally. 

(y) Restore Ye JeS [a PP ale] WE —[RISe X=. Although the 
lacuna is rather large for [!¢-] this seems to be the only possibility ; [S\e-] (so Spiegel) 
is highly improbable in this text with its succession of verb-forms of the type iue-w (hr) sdm. 
[i e-*~], which 1. 8 might suggest, is excluded by the following “=, an infinitive. 

Although it is not impossible to take m 7 with what immediately precedes it (Breasted: 
‘hkewise without my knowing it’; Spiegel: ‘Ich kenne sie nicht, gleichfalls ), I prefer to 
take this adverb-equivalent as referring to the main verb. In my opinion this view would be 
necessary even if iw bw rh-i st should be the vague expression which Spiegel will have it to be; 
in this case any additional words would make it too heayy—a phrase like nescio quis cannot 
be amplified. It must not be argued that the word-order here assumed is unnatural, for 
however intolerable it is in our languages, it is quite natural in Egyptian. The postpone- 
ment of adverbial phrases to the end of the sentence is indeed rather characteristic of this 
language, see my article in Griffith Studies, 59, and Gardiner in JE A 22, 174. 

(h) Restore (ef S[}4h.8 B77 SSO] or the like. Cf., e.g., Piankhi, 9. According to my 
experience ic sdm-f in Late Egyptian always? refers to relative past time (pluperfect): ‘I 
had heard’, or ‘when I had heard’.4 For example, d'Orbiney 19, 2, iw skm-f rnpt knw, ete. 


1 40 @ ~is certainly a relative form and not, as Erman thinks, the imperf. passive participle, which would 


show gemination. See Veudig. Gr.. § 380, Anm.: ‘Sie werden sterben lassen die, die man sterben lassen 
muss (eigt. die zu machenden, dass sie sterben)’. * JEA 16, p. 224, n. 1. 

° And not only ‘zum Teil’ as Erman has it (Veuag. Gr., § 521, Anm.). 

* The negative counterpart of iw sdm-f is iw bwpw-f sdm. The examples of the latter construction 
quoted by Erman, Veudg. Gr., §§530, 781, have all relative past reference. The following is another illuminat- 
ing example (not quoted by Erman) of this construction; it is found @’Orbiney 4, 9: when the husband came 
home, his wife “did not pour water over his hands, and she had not kindled a light before him’ (iw bwpw-s 
stz r hit-f). See also note (0). 
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‘now when he had completed many years .. ., his Majesty flew’, ete.; ZAS 53, 108, 1. 5, iw 
dd-j nk ‘T had said to you ...’; ibd., 1. 21, ‘Go to the scribe’ iw tsj-k ts) &t ‘after you have 
taken this letter’; Aeg. Inschrr. Berlin, 11, 161, 1. 14, ‘I shall make this stele...” tw Sdj-k 
N.N. ‘after you have saved N.N.’; Horus and Seth, 7, 3, iw irj-s hprw-s ‘after she had changed 
herself into a girl, she said to me’; ibid., 9, 12, ‘This is Isis’ iw rwj Hr .. . dede-s ‘after 
Horus has removed her head’; ibid., 10, 10, ‘Horus has been found’ ite gzb sw Sts m irt-f 
‘after Seth had deprived him of his eyes’. A particularly good example is the passage 
Wenamin 1,x-+5 ff., where the forms |¢| 4)" aX and (eo «~ follow one another 
alternately: ‘as the prophet was raging (iw iir p? lewt hewt) in this night, when I had 
(already) found (iw gmj-j) a ship, when I had loaded (ive stp-j) it with all my possessions, 
and as I was awaiting (iw iir-j nw) the darkness... the harbourmaster came to me’, ete. 
It is clear that iw dir-f sdm is here the clause of circumstance referring to something which 
is contemporaneous with the principal sentence, t.e. that it has the function of, and very 
likely is Coptic eqewrss,! whereas iw sdm-f is relative past tense, i.e. has the function of 
Middle Egn. sdm-n-f? and Coptic eacjcwtax. Another instructive example is to be found 
in the passage P. Br. Aus. 10054, rf. 2,8-10:‘ We brought away the silver and the gold which 
we had found there in the tombs, and the offering-vessel which we had found in them, 
having taken (iw #2j-n) my chisels of copper in our hands and opening (iw dir-n wn) the outer 
coffins with the chisels of copper which were in our hands’. A comparison of P. Léopold IT, 
1, 3 with 4, S shows the same distinction between these constructions. The former passage 
reads ‘The examination of the men found to have violated’, ete. (iw weh-w is); the latter, 
‘he belonged to the seventeen thieves who were found (in the act of) robbing (iw iirw tret) 
the tombs’. See also the examples of iw sdm-f in Erman’s Neudg. Gr., §§ 521, 525, 524. 
Only one of these examples seems to demand a translation as relative present tense, 
namely Doomed Prince, 5, 2: ‘He travelled in the desert’ iw ‘nh-f m tp n isut nb n 
hest: ‘while he lived upon game’. It is, however, very doubtful whether this passage, 
which would contradict the rule here advocated, is really a case of the construction ie sdm-f. 
Gardiner, in a note on this passage in his Late-Egyptian Stories, says that ‘nh-f is a correction 
of hw. Is it not possible that the f was inserted in the wrong place and that iw-f ‘nhw is 
what was intended? Or if ‘nh-f be correct, ‘nk may be the substantive ‘nourishment’ as in 
the expression <— 4."3), the correct rendering then bemg: ‘while his nourishment existed of 
game’. Be this as it may, this passage is certainly not of sutticient weight to throw doubt on 
the general rule. 

The translation of the words iw hn-j as pluperfect contirms my view that the commission 
of the Court and the king's instructions to it are events of the past which are here narrated. 
Moreover, it is not at all necessary, on the contrary it is rather improbable, that the king 
should have been already dead when he delivered these warnings to his officials. Hence 
Struve’s reconstruction of the situation becomes very doubtful. for although the assumption 
that the dead king here alludes to things which he did previously, but nevertheless after his 
death, may not be absolutely impossible, it is much more natural to suppose that he nar- 
rates events which happened when he was still alive. 


1 The passage is therefore even more interesting for the difficult problems connected with the tir f sdm 
than for the much simpler iw sdm-f. Though a discussion of the former is not within the scope of this article, 
it may be pointed out that all the examples of iw iirf sdm quoted by Erman, Veuag. Gr.. § 526 allow of 
translation as the relative present tense. [After writing the above I discovered that Erman gives more 
examples of this construction in § 551, where he also remarks on its connexion with the Coptic circumstantial 
eqcwTax. His view is rather different from that which I am inclined to take.] 

2 See Sup. Gard. Eg. Gr., p. 15 (ad p. 389, § 468, 1. 16). 
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(2) It is difficult to find a satisfactory restoration. The phrase q ed Leoieixe reminds 
one of P. Lee, 2. 4, where the suicide of one of the condemned is reported to She Bo 
? 1?ix= ‘the officials who are over him’. Whatever this may mean (perhaps: ‘ within whose 
jurisdiction he comes’), the analogy of the two passages in these related documents is too 
striking to be ignored. Accordingly the lacuna must have contained two substantives, 
designations of the official and the aceused, to which the pronouns sw and ‘f may refer. 
Perhaps read AO Be, Boe [eJeL ARIS — 8) LOE AN 
=) FUNZEAC,- Rmt nb in sr nb would be more in keeping with the generalizing 
character of these instructions, but the objection to this is that rmt nb and sr nb would 
have been treated as plurals. In any case the ~. of the dative seems to have been omitted 
after ir-tu sbeyt. 

(J) Por the sense of m dwn see Gardiner’s article on P. Léopold II in this Journal, 22, 
175-6. 

(k) All translators follow Breasted, who himself may have been influenced by Erman’s 
notes on our papyrus in ZAS 17,77. At all events, that early translation of Erman’s is found 
in all the later renderings, and is still adhered to by himself. * Alles dieses was gethan ist, sie 
welche es gethan haben, moge alles was sie gethan haben auf ihr Haupt fallen’ (Erman) ; 
‘as for all that has been done, and those who have done it. let all that they-have done fall 
upon their (own) heads’ (Breasted); ‘was nun dasjenige anbetrifft was getan ist, und die- 
jenigen, die es getan haben, so lasset’ &e. (Struve); ‘alles was geschehen ist und was sie 
getan haben, laBt’ &e. (Ed. Meyer). Here again the supposed demands of the context have 
apparently overweighed the rules of grammar. The starting-point for all these translations 
was probably the preconceived idea that these words must refer to the conspirators. If so, the 
sentence, ‘as for all that has been done. it is they who have done it’ makes very poor sense, 
if any, and there is no antecedent for ‘they’. But if we take ‘they’ to refer to the only word 
to which it ean possibly refer. namely *them’ (i.e. the officials) of the preceding line, there is 
no necessity to deviate from the rules of grammar, which are very clear in this case. Obviously 
SNe - | 44S is the participial statement. and certainly ‘those who have done it’ could 
not be rendered in Egyptian in this way, the participle being the normal Egyptian equivalent 
of such relative clauses in English and other modern languages. 

The sentence now makes excellent sense: with the greatest emphasis the king lays all 
responsibility upon the members of the Court. 

() Tey huj-kuj mk-kuj; the expression denotes who and what is property of the gods 
and therefore tabu, exempted from ordinary life and work. A good example is found in 
the Koptos decrees (Urk. 1, 257, 3), where it is used of servants belonging to a temple ; 
also El-Amrah, pl. 29, of a cemetery; Abbott, 6, 7, of the mummies of kings. In P. 
Léopold II, 2, 11 it is used of a more material protection ‘with (gypsum-)plaster’. 

(m) The text has hr, but what else can be meant ? 

(n) Gardiner has convinced me that in Late Egyptian e+ simple adverbial predicate 
has the sense of an absolute past (iho was), which may sometimes be also relative past 
(who had been) in relation to the main verb, but is so not necessarily. From a comparison 
of the expression, “N. N., who was chief of the chamber’, ete., and the simple mention of the 
title, as in the list of judges (‘the overseer of the treasury N.N.’, ete.) one gets the impression 
that the former type is not merely a long-winded paraphrase, whereas the bare title would 
suffice, but that it somehow implies the additional information that the official, who was 

1 Neuag. Cr., § 705, Anm. 2. 


* If the conspiracy was meant the text would moreover probably refer to this as n? mdt, this being the 
term which is continually used in the rest of the papyrus. 
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chief of the chamber, is no longer in that office at present. Our ‘who was (then) chief of the 
chamber’ implies, I fancy, the same thing, though the expression itself does not explicitly 
state that the person referred to is no longer what he was. 

(0) Note that in Late Egyptian the verbal form sdm-f (used here) seems to be employed 
to state a fact in the past (‘I have heard’), while the construction iu-f hr sdm is used for 
narrative (‘I heard’). This distinction is unfortunately obscured by our translations in this 
and other cases, because English, and many other Teutonic languages for that matter. 
cannot say, ‘He has been brought in... , he was placed’, etc. In this particular case the 
distinction could be brought out in a Dutch translation, Dutch putting the first verb in 
similar sentences in the Present Perfect, and continuing with verbs in the Imperfect, thus 
saying, e.g.,‘ 1 have seen him yesterday in London, and we went and did’, ete. On the whole, 
however, @ comparison with the tenses in our own languages seems to be confusing rather 
than he'pful. On the one hand they often have a different range of meaning in the different 
languages, on the other hand these distinctions are often a matter of very subtle shades of 
meaning ; not seldom they are even uncertain. The best analogy is perhaps to be found in 
the Greek Perfect and Aorist and the French Parfait and Passé défini, though the Parfait 
has nowadays practically superseded the Passé défini. 

Erman makes the distinction in his Neudig. Gr., very clearly in §§ 721, 722, but he does 
not seem to attach enough importance to it in other parts of his book. Thus he writes, e.g., 
op. cit., § 284, ‘Das so ausgesagte ist oft eine abgeschlossene Handlung’. And in § 286 he 
attributes the use of sdm:f on the stela which the prince of Byblos is urged to erect 
(Wenamin, 2, 55 ff.) to its being ‘altertumlich und feierlich’. The real reason is that the 
contents of the stela are not conceived of as narrative but as a series of statements, ‘ Amonré 
has sent ..., I have felled’, etc.1 In the same way Ramesses III in P. Harris I, 3,11 ff., makes 
a long series of statements, all in sdm-f, about his benefactions to the gods, ‘I have multi- 
plied ..., [have made..., I have built’, ete. 

The negative counterpart is bupu-f sdm, as Erman rightly observes, Neudg. Gr., § 779, 
“Man braucht die Negation _J@ in verneinenden Aussagen, die sich auf die Vergangenheit 
beziehen, nicht aber in der Erzihlung’. Hence also the similar function of tw sdm-f and iw 
bwpw-f sdm, see note (h) above. 

The negative construction corresponding to the narrative iw-f hr sdm is iue-f hr tm sdm. 
A comparison of d’Orbiney, 4, 9, 4, 10, and 5, 2 is instructive. ‘The wife of the elder brother 
did not pour water (iw-s hr tm rdjt mw) on his hands’, ete. ‘She said to him: “Nobody has 
talked with me (bwpw w mdt mdj-j) except your younger brother.”’ This is an answer to 
a question, a very common case in which sdm-f is used. Narrative again, ‘I did not listen 
to him’ (iw7 htm sdm n-f). 

(p) The papyrus uses two expressions, pr-hnr and ipt nsw n pr-hnr. Their relation and 
exact meaning are unknown. See WV’b., 11, 297. The latter expression is followed by hr sms, 
for which Gardiner suggests ‘itinerant’. 

(q) It seems necessary to translate thus (“he had made’, ‘he had begun’, ete.), though 
the original uses the same construction (iw-f (kr) sdm) that it uses for ordinary past narrative 
(‘he was placed’, ‘they examined’, etc.). Apparently there is only one construction for 
absolute and relative past narrative. Contrast the difference between absolute and relative 
past statements, notes (h) and (0). 

(r) I owe the suggestion that iw-f (hr) hzp-w be translated as a second relative to Gunn. 
He proposes to take it as a circumstantial clause (so also Erman, Neudig. Gr., § 495) and 

1 So Erman rightly in his Literatur der Aegypter, 235, ‘Amon Re... hat... geschickt... Ich habe 
es gefallt’, etc., whereas he translates in his Neudg. Gr., ‘Amun sandte . . . ich fallte es’, ete. 

¥ 
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refers me to Till, Achmimisch-Noptische Grammatik, § 243, d, for the Coptic usage of con- 
tinuing a Relative Form with a circumstantial clause. Till there writes, ‘Sehr hiaufig ist 
die Fortsetzung durch emen Zustandssatz’, e.g. MeTCWTse ATIACERE AYW EC[PMicteye 
‘wer mein Wort hort und glaubt’. Although I accept Gunn’s translation, which to my 
mind is obviously right, his grammatical explanation of the construction is open to several 
serious objections. In the first place there seems to be an objection to taking iw-f (hr) 
hsp-w as a circumstantial clause (eycwtas). In V, 8 if., occurs the negative counterpart 
of this construction, and I doubt whether the construction there employed, iw-f (hr) tm sdm, 
can be a circumstantial clause, the normal type of such a clause in Late Egyptian seems 
at all events to be iw bn sw hr sdm.. See, e.g., Doomed Prince, 7, 8, ‘She began to keep watch 
over her husband very carefully’, iw bn sj hr rdjt pr)-f 7 bl, ‘not allowing him to go out of 
doors’, as compared with the narrative duw-f hr tm sdm, dOrbiney, 4, 9 (see note (0)). In the 
second place, is it mere chance that Till’s examples of the Coptic construction are all in the 
present tense? What is stated below about relative sentences with past tense rather suggests 
that this usage follows a definite rule. 

In view of these difficulties I would propose a different grammatical analysis, namely 
to take iw-f (hr) hsp-w as the narrative form, and to compare our construction with the 
Coptic construction recorded by Till, op. cit., § 248, b: the continuation of perfective 
relative sentences with the Ist Perfect, eg. Mees Wracesoy ayw a-IHe Toyitacey 
‘who had died and whom Jesus had raised’.? It may be noted that all Till’s examples of 
this construction have past meaning. The same holds true of a few examples which I noted 
in the Swidice Acts of the Apostles.? As this construction seems to have escaped all gram- 
inarians except Till,4 it may be useful to quote those examples here. Acts iv. 10, mat ase 
NTATeTHCPoY Aeeeoy - aNoyTE ae Toynoty chor FitnerarooyT, dv dpets 
€oraupwaate, dv 6 Beds ajyetpev ex vexpdv. Ibid., iv. 20, MenTaAMMaAyY epooy ayw 
ANCOTMLOY, d cidapev Kai jAxovcapev. Ibid. xiv. 15, 16, mat WragTaassetme etc... . 
ATH Hitgeonoe THPoy eTpEeyhok Sneyorooye, ds ezoincev tov obpavér etc... . 
Os... €tagev mara 7a Ebvn TopeveoGar tais ddois adtdy. Although this Coptic con- 
struction does not offer a cogent analogy to the Late-Egyptian construction here 
discussed, the preceding verb being a Relative Form in the latter ease and a totally different 
form in the former, it seems nevertheless significant that Coptic does not continue a 
relative verb with past meaning with the circumstantial clause expressing the relative 
present tense. 

Be this as it may, my first objection to taking te-f (hr) im sdm as a circumstantial 


' Coptic seems to point in the same direction; it does not use Taa in the circumstantial clause with e. 
For Late Rgyptian see Erman, Veuag. Gr., § 531. The only examples which Erman gives of lu-f hr tm sdm 
as a circumstantial clause are the cases in the Judicial Papyrus. 

* We should, of course, always bear in mind that this does not alter the fact that Coptic in such cases 
does net use two relative sentences, but disliking such a sequence of more than one relative sentence uses 
several devices to avoid them, saying, "he who hears my word and while he believes’ in one case, ‘who had 
died and Jesus raised him’ in another, ete. 

3 Not as the result of a systematic search, be it noted, but in the course of reading the Acts (ed. 
Thompson) with some pupils. 

* Thave not been able to find a discussion of this construction except in Till. op. cit., and an all-too-short 
paragraph in the same author's Koptische Dialektyrammatik, § 72. [So however already ZAS 62, 67.] 

° [t has also been sugested to me that acy... would be a natural continuation of tag... (= fit+-aq 

+) T have, however, little doubt that jivag ... was not thus analysed by speakers and writers. 
Surely it was felt as an indivisible verb-form. And Egyptian does not asa rule like to carry on the force of 
words like the relative words, negations, prepositions (conjunctions) over more than one dependent word. 
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clause remains, and it is mainly for this reason that I prefer my explanation. However, my 
knowledge of the facts on the sides of both Late Egyptian and Coptic is regrettably in- 
complete. Clearly the problem needs further and thorough investigation. The publication 
of this translation, however, cannot be delayed until the question raised by Gunn is finally 
settled. Therefore my hypothesis is put forward here with due diffidence in the hope that 
the point may attract other scholars to further study of Gunn’s interesting suggestion and 
the related problems. 

(s) Wnw-f (here and 4, 13; 5, 7-10), is of course relative form. See the examples Erman, 
Neudg. Gr., § 393. 

(t) For the construction see Edgerton’s article in 4JSZ 4s, 29. 

(u) © Six8, doubtless the old LVS; see Spiegelberg, Demotica, 1, 4 ff., and for its identity 
with the apap of the Old Testament see Stricker’s article in Acta Orientalia 15, 6. 
Ibid., p. 20, he quotes a good example from P. Harris Mag., 6,10. Magical expedients are 
very prominent in P. Rollin and P. Lee. The priest of Sakhmet, the ductor, is also a kind 
of magician. 

(v) Literally ‘on their place’ and similarly ll. 7-10 below. 

(w) Apparently he was not quite innocent. For the meaning of (A },°e 4 
d’Orbiney, 10, 9; Bol. 1094, 4, 9. 


No cf. 


CONCLUSION 

Let us now hark back for a moment to the question how far this new translation affects the 
historical background of the document. The principal novel point is, of course, that the 
accepted name ‘the Judicial Papyrus’ appears to be wrong. It is not a judicial ducument 
at all, but a narrative, which in the present rendering tells a clear and consistent tale. The 
contents may be summed up in a few words. The dead king gives an account of his dealings 
with the participants in a conspiracy. He tells how he commissioned a court for their prosecu- 
tion, and he lays considerable stress upon the fact that he is not responsible for the punish- 
ments which have been inflicted. He had strictly charged the Court to be careful, so that it 
is their responsibility, not his, if mistakes have been made. 

Does this story correspond to reality, or is it fiction? The whole trend of the papyrus 
suggests that Ramesses III died as a result of the conspiracy, or else was expecting soon to 
die at the moment when it occurred. But did he live long enough to appoint the court as 
he says he did, or is this mere invention? I see no reason to reject the historicity of this 
story. There is nothing impossible or illogical in the situation as the papyrus reveals it to an 
unprejudiced mind. It would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to convince somebody who 
is bent on being sceptical at all costs, but the burden of proof would He upon those who should 
take the view that it is all a fietion contrived by Ramesses [V. This king may indeed have 
been very glad that the prosecution of the conspirators had been already ordered by his 
father and that their punishment had been none of his business. so that he could begin his 
reign with clean hands.! Thus Ramesses [V may have had political reasons which made it 
desirable and wise to record this course of affairs. It is, however, also possible that the 
document had no political intention at all, but was meant to be Rameses 11Ps vindication 
before the divine tribunal, so that he could appear there with a clear conscience and con- 
fident that he too would be one of the righteous kings before Amen-ré¢ and Osiris. Both 
Ramesses ITI and his son were very religious men, and this reconstruction of the background 


1 Is it by mere chance that a poem on the coronation of Ramesses LV describes with much detail a general 
amnesty proclaimed on this occasion’ The text is to be found in Hee. Trar. 2, 116. 
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of our papyrus is thoroughly in keeping with what one may conjecture about their mind and 
psychology. 

Finally, it may be asked what light this result throws upon the problem of that related 
document, the great Harris Papyrus. To my mind Struve’s view of that document must be 
modified. It seems probable that the Harris Papyrus was not a selfish fiction contrived by 
Ramesses 1V. The prayers for the benefit of this king which are so prominent in that papyrus 
may well be a genuine expression of the father’s own wishes. The long and detailed statement 
of Ramesses III's benefactions to the gods seems to show that the book was primarily in- 
tended to secure the favour of the gods for him and through him for his son, the object of his 
prayers being both his own well-being in the hereafter and the welfare of his son upon earth. 
Surely it is not an unreasonable assumption that Ramesses III himself ordered the composi- 
tion of the long letter of introduction to the gods of the Netherworld in the short interval! 
which was apparently granted him between the moment he knew with certainty that he 
would die soon and the day of his death, an interval diligently used by him to adjust his 
temporary and eternal affairs. 


? While correcting the proofs of this article Cerny’s discussion of the date of the death of Ramesses III 
(ZAS 72, 109 ff.) came to hand. He proves that Ramesses III died on the 15th day of the 3rd month of 
summer; he discusses also the discrepancy between this date and that of the great Harris Papyrus, and 
suggests several possible ways in which the two dates may be reconciled. My interpretation of the Judicial 
Papyrus seems to yield an argument in favour of the second suggestion (the assumption of such an interval), 
which Cerny himself ultimately rejects. The third suggestion, which he prefers, requires a textual alteration 
which, however probable it may be, should be adopted only as a last resource. 


Plate XX 


FRAGMENT OF THE STELA OF IPWET, 
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A TOILET SCENE ON A FUNERARY STELA OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM 


By I. E. 8. EDWARDS 
With Plate xx 


Tue fragmentary stela of the Lady Ipwet,! which is published here (Pl. xx) for the first 
time by kind permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, is of a kind which displays 
a welcome variation from the very stereotyped pattern of Egyptian funerary stelae. Nothing 
is known of its provenance, nor is there any conclusive proof of its date, but in character 
and technique it strongly suggests the work of the Eleventh Dynasty. 

The texts, which have no feature of special interest, may be translated as folluws: 

Three large horizontal lines (<—): [An offering which the ling yives to] Osiris, Lord of 
Busiris, Foremost of the Westerners, Lord of Abydos in all his beautiful and pure places, that 
the voice (of the offerer) may go forth (with) bread and beer for the Royal Lady, King’s -lequain- 
tance, beloved of her lord, revered with the Great God. Ipuwet. 

Above and by the side of the offering-table: [4 thousand of | bread and beer, a thousand of 
oxen and fowl, a thousand of gazelle? and oryx, a thousand of alabaster and clothing, for the 
revered Ipwet.2 The requirements [of the offering table|.4 

Below the main inscription the surviving portion of the relief contains a scene which is 
perhaps unique among the illustrations on Middle-Kingdom stelae58 Ipwet is shown, in 
the conventional manner, sitting before a table of offerings, but, instead of holding a tly- 
whisk or a lotus-flower, as we might expect, she holds in her left hand a mirror —a sign of 
nobility, and in her right she has a cloth, with which she applies unguent to her face. A 
mirror is frequently included in the tomb-furniture of this period, but only two other cases 
in which the dead person is represented in the act of using it have been recorded to my 
knowledge.® 


1 B.M. 1658. The measurements are: height, 36 5 cm.; width, 50 cm.; thickness, c. 6em. There are no 
visible traces of colour. 

* Reading ghs. 

3 It is noticeable that the upper parts of several sins in this inscription are not separated from the 
ground of the main inscription. 

* Reading dbht-htp. 

5 The best-known toilet-scenes of this period are: (i) the coffin of the princess Kawit (Naville and Hall. 
Deir el-Bahari, 1, Pl. xx); (ii) the coffin of “Int-it-s (Steindorff, Grabfunde des mattl. Reiches in d. Kgl. Museen 
zu Berlin, 11, Pl. iii); and (iii) on the wall of the tomb of Sebeknakht at El-Kab (Tylor. Sebek-nekht, Pls. v. viii). 

6 Klebs, Die Reliefs u. Malereien d. mittl. Reiches, 40. 
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THE BREMNER-RHIND PAPYRUS—III 
By R. 0. FAULKNER 


D. THE BOOK OF OVERTHROWING CAPEP 


Tuts, by far the longest section of the manuscript, consists of 104 columns of text, each con- 
taining on the average 25 lines which vary in length from 20 em. in col. 24 to 29 em. in cols. 
26 and 28. It is spht up into a number of subsections, each of which is prefaced by the words 
ee ‘the book of ...’. The main purpose of these texts is the magical protection of the 
sun-god in his daily course across the sky from the attacks of the storm-demon ‘Apep, see 
especially 23, 13-15, but they are secondarily directed to the protection of Pharaoh, the 
earthly representative of the solar divinity, from his foes also, ‘whether dead or alive’. The 
titles of the ‘books’ (=>) are as follows: 

(1) ‘The book: of the felling of “Apep the foe of R& and the foe of King Onnophris, justified, 
which 1s performed daily in the temple of Amen-Ré, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, who 
dwells in Karnak’, 22,1. This serves also as a general title to the whole work. 

(2) * The first book of felling “Apep the foe of Ré&’, 28, 16-17. This is followed by a ‘second 
chapter’ in 24, 21, 

(3) ‘The book of felling the foe of Ré& daily’, 26, 7. 

(4) “The book of the repelling of “1pep the great enemy which is done at morning-tide’, 
26, 11-12. 

(5) ‘The book of knowing the creations (hprw) of Re and of felling “Apep’, 26, 21. This 
book, by far the most interesting of the whole collection, begins with a monologue by the 
sun-god in which he describes the process of the Creation, but ends with the usual spells 
against ‘Apep. 

(6) Another version, much more corrupt, of the Creation-story, which also concludes with 
the usual spells, 28, 20. The title is the same as (6). 

(7) ‘The stanza of conjuring their names’, 29, 16, is really a continuation of the magical 
spells of (6), 

(8) ‘The book of felling “Apep’, 32. 3. 

(9) * Another book of felling “Apep’, 32, 6. This, the last in the collection, is said at the 
end to be ‘the book of the Lord of All’ 

The final and shortest section of the original manuscript is that entitled ‘The Names of 
‘Apep’. The translation of this will follow the Commentary on the second instalment of 
the present section. 

The texts giving an account of the Creation (nos. 5 and 6 above) have received brief 
mentions here and there in general works on Egyptian religion and mythology, but no 
translation of the whole has appeared apart from those of Budge in Archaeologia, vol. 52, 
and in Hierat. Pap. BM, 1 (London, 1910). Roeder, however, has translated considerable 
portions in his Urk. 2. Religion d. alten Agypten (Jena, 1915). 

As before, words and sections written in red ink in the original manuscript have been 


printed in small capitals in the translation. In this connexion it is interesting to note how 


* Owing to considerations of space. only items 1-5 are dealt with here; th 


e remaining portion will be 
published in the next issue of this Journal. 
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extensively red ink was employed in writing the texts now to be translated. In the first 
place, it 1s used for the titles of the different sections and for the first words of the instruc- 
tions for the performance of the various rites. Secondly, there are a few cases where 
specially important passages are thus emphasized, a particularly striking case being 31, 4—10. 
Thirdly, the names of ‘Apep and other evil beings are written in red because that is a malefic 
and unlucky colour,! while conversely the name of Ré€ is written always in black. even when 
it occurs in the middle of a rubric, as in 22, 1.2 The injurious nature of red accounts for the 
writing in this colour of the list of the names of ‘Apep in 32, 18 ff. and the instructions for 
making images of demons in 382, 43 ff. It is interesting to note that the name of Seth is also 
written in red, although in this text he appears in a good role as protector of the sun-god. 


Translation 


1 HERE BEGINS THE BOOK OF THE FELLING OF ‘APEP THE FOE OF R& AND THE FOE OF King 
Onnophris, the justified, which is performed daily in the temple of Amen-Ré&, Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands, who dwells in Karnak. ! 

2 THE SPELL OF SPITTING oN ‘ApEP. Recire: Bre THOU spAT UPON, O SAPEP—FOCR 
TIMES—this 1s (done) for R& and his ha, this is (done) for Pharaoh and his hu. Ré& has come in 

3 power, Ré has come in ! victory, Ré has come exalted, Ré« has come prepared, Ré has come in 
joy, R& has come in happiness, Ré has come as King of Upper Egypt, Ré has come as King 

4 of Lower Egypt, Ré has come in rejoicing, ! Ré has come in triumph. Come thou to Pharaoh 
that thou mayest crush all his foes for him even as he fells “Arrep for thee, (as) he cuts up the 

5 ILt-pIsposED ONE for thee, (as) he gives praise to thy might, ! (as) he extols thee in all thy 
manifestations in which thou shinest for him, even as he fells all thy foes for thee daily. 

THE SPELL OF TRAMPLING ON SAPEP WITH THE LEFT FOOT. ReciTE: Raise thee up, O R&,! 

6 and crush thy foes. Shine thou out, O Ré, for thy foes are fallen. Behold, Pharaoh crushes all 
thy foes for thee; O Ré, crush thou all his foes, dead or alive. Behold, Ré¢ has power over thee, 

7 O ‘Apep; ! his flame rages against thee, it has power over thee, its fiery blast is sharp against 
thee, and its fire falls on all the foes of Ré—rovr riues—may its) fire fall on all the foes of 

8 Pharaoh. Be mighty, O Ré, against thy foe, go thou to and fro, O Ré, in thine horizon; may 
those who are in the Night-bark adore thee, may the crew of thy bark serve thee joyfully, and 

9 mayest thou reappear rejoicing within the Day-bark. ' Praise to thee, O R&é-Harakhti—rovr 
TIMES, 

THE SPELL OF TAKING THE SPEAR TO SMITE ‘APEP. Recitre: Horus has taken his spear of iron, 

10 he has battered ! the heads of the foes of R&. Horus has taken his spear of iron, he has battered 
the heads of the foes of Pharaoh. Behold, Horus has taken his spear of iron, he has smitten ! 

11 the heads of the rebels in front of his bark. Raise thee up, O R&, chastise him who rebels against 
thee and cut ‘ApEp to pieces that the confederacy of the ILL-pispos—ED ONE may fall. Raise 

12 thee up, O Pharaoh, ! chastise him who rebels against thee and cut to pieces thy foe, that his 
confederacy may fall. Come, O Ré&, in thy splendour, that those who are in their shrines may 

13 serve thee and that they may adore thee |! in thy beauty. Arise and shine, for thy foe is not, 
thy magic power being a protection for thy body. Pharaoh, he adores Ree and thrusts his spear 

14 into ‘Apep; he takes a flaming brand and sets fire to him; ! he chastixes the body of thy foe. 
Fire is in thee, its flame is in thee; fire is in you, ve foes of Pharaoh, and it shall devour vou. 

15 Raise thee up, O Ré, chastise him who rebels against thee, and set fire '! To ‘“Apep; he is bitten 
in the middle of his back. Oho! Fire is 1x ‘Apep, (but) Ré sails with a (fair) breeze and his 

16 crew are possessed with joy, those who are in the horizon ! exulting at the sight of him, for he 
has felled the rebels, the fire has power OVER ‘APEP, THE RoARER. THE ILL-pisposED ONE, and 

17 they have no peace, no peace. O Ré&-Harakhti, turn thy fair countenance to Pharaoh, ' that 


1 The few cases where the name of ‘Apep is written in black are obvious oversights. 
? The same comment applies to the words r¢ nb ‘every day’, owing to the identity of the words for ‘day’ 
and for the name of the sun-god. A particularly clear instance occurs in 28, 16. 
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thou mayest crush all his foes for him, so that he may adore Ré¢in very deed. Ré& is triumphant 
OVER ‘APEP—FoUR TIMES—Pharaoh is triumphant OVER HIS FOES—FOUR TIMES. 

THE SPELL OF BINDING ‘APEP, Recire:! They who should be bound are bound, ‘APEP THAT 
FOE of Ré¢ is bound; mayest thou not know what is done to thee, O ‘ApEp. Turn thee back, 
there being testimony (7) against thee. As for (?) him who flees in his time, he injures ! his 
own self, when (7) his throat is released. Beware, ye who are bound! Ye are bound by Horus, 
ye are fettered by Ré, ve shall not become erect, ye shall not copulate, ye shall not be removed ! 
from under his fingers; ye are condemned by Ré&, ye are fettered by Horus Mekhantenirti. 

THE SPELL OF TAKING THE KNIFE TO SMITE SAPEP. RECITE: Seize, seize, O butcher, ! fell the 
foe of Ré with thy knife. Seize, seize, O butcher, fell the foe of Pharaoh with thy knife. These 
are your heads, ve rebels, this is that head of thine, O ‘Apep, which are cut off by ! the warrior- 
priest with his knife. Be sharp, O Sothis, O flame of Asbyt who has authority over fire, fell ye 
THE ILL-pIsPpOSED ONE with your knives, cut ye up WENTY ! with your knives. Be ye cut to 
pieces because of your evil, be ye cut up because of what ye have done, there being testimony (?) 
against you; be ye dealt with according to the evil ye have done. Ré& is triumphant over you 
and Horus cuts you up. 

THE SPELL OF | SETTING FIRE TO ‘ApEP. Recite: Fire be in thee, O ‘APEP, THOU FOE of Ré&«. 
May the Eye of Horus have power over the soul and the shade of ‘APEP; may the flame of the 
Eye of Horus devour that foe ! of Ré¢; may the flame of the Eye of Horus devour all the foes 
of Pharaoh, dead or alive. 

THE MAGIC SPELL TO BE UTTERED WHEN PUTTING ‘APEP ON THE FIRE. ReEcire: Be thou 
utterly spat upon, O ‘Apep, ! get thee back, thou foe of Ré; fall, creep away, take thee off! 
I have turned thee back, I have cut thee up, and Ré is triumphant over thee, O “ApEr— 
Four TIMES. Be thou spat upon, O ‘ApEP—rour rrues. |! Get thee back, thou rebel; 
be thou annihilated! Verily I have burned thee, verily I have destroyed thee, I have condemned 
thee to all ill, that thou mayest be annihilated, that thou mayest be utterly spat upon, that thou 
mayest be utterly non-existent. |! Mayest thou be annihilated, be thou annihilated, mayest thou 
be utterly spat upon. I have destroyed ‘ArEP THE FOE oF Ré&; Ré& is triumphant over thee, 
O ‘ArEp—rour 71Mes—and Pharaoh is triumphant over his foes-—four times. | Now afterward 
thou shalt trample on ‘APEP FOUR TIMES WITH THY LEFT FOOT AND THOU SHALT SAY before Ré& 
with thine arms bent when he rises:—Ré is triumphant over thee, O ‘APEP—rouR TIMES— 
' Ré triumphs over thee, O ‘APEp, in very truth; be thou destroyed, O ‘APEp. 

THIS SPELL IS TO BE SPOKEN OVER (a figure of) ‘ApEP drawn on a new sheet of papyrus in 
green ink, and there shall be made (an image of) ‘APEP WITH WAXEN | BODY WITH HIS NAME 
INSCRIBED ON IT IN GREEN INK, TO BE PUT ON THE FIRE that he may burn before Ré when he 
manifests himself in the morning, at noon-tide, and also in the evening when Ré& sets! in the 
West ; at the sixth hour of the night, at the eighth hour of the day, at the end of the evening, 
down to every hour of the day and night, at the festival of the new moon, ! at the day of the 
monthly festival, at the sixth-day festival, at the fifteenth-day festival, and likewise every day. 
‘APEP THE FOE OF Ré Is FELLED in storm by the shining of Ré, ‘ApEp is felled in very truth. ! 
He is to be burnt in a fire of bryony and his remains placed in a pot of urine and pounded up 
into one mass. Thou shalt do accordingly at the sixth hour of the night ! and at the eighth hour 
of the day, placing ‘Arep on the fire and spitting on him very often at the beginning of every 


2 hour of the day until the turning of the shadow. After this, at the sixth hour ! of the day, thou 


shalt place ‘APEP ON THE FIRE, SPITTING ON HIM and trampling on (him) with thy left foot, and 
driving off the roarer Nehaher. Thou shalt do accordingly | at the eighth hour of the day, 
driving off ‘Arep that he may not attack the Night-bark. Thou shalt do accordingly when 
storm brews in the east of the sky and when Ré& sets ! in the west in order to prevent the (storm-) 
red from growing in the east of the sky. Thou shalt do accordingly very often in order to prevent 


5 bad weather from growing in the sky and to prevent ! thunder-storms from growing in the sky. 


Thou shalt do this very often against storm so that the sun may shine and ‘Avep be felled in 
very truth; it will be well with whoso does it upon earth, and it will be well ! with him in the 
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realm of the dead, strength shall be given to that man to (attain) the office of his superior, and 
it will be his salvation from all evil and harmful things in very truth; I have seen it come to pass 
in mine (own) case. 

THE FIRST BOOK ! OF FELLING ‘APEP THE FOE OF Ré&. ReEcITE: Fat. on THY FACE, O CAPEP 
THOU FOE oF Ré; get thee back, thou enemy, thou rebel who hast neither arms nor ! legs, or 
thy snout shall be cut off from the rest of thy face. Thou art fallen and felled, for R&-Harakhti 
has felled thee, he has crushed thee, he has condemned thee, the Eye of his body chastises thee, ! 
and thou art fallen into the fire which issues from it, the flame which issues from its fiery blast, 
which comes forth in its moment (of action); its fiery blast is on thee. Thy raging is dispelled 
by Isis through the spells of her utterance, thy soul is cut up, ! thy vertebrae are severed ; Horus 
has made thee impotent, the Children of Horus break thee up, for thou art destroyed in their 
moment. Back! Get thee back! Off! Take thee off! Thou art fallen, driven off and turned 
back, O ‘Apep. | The Great Ennead which is in Heliopolis drives thee off, Horus has repelled 
thy rage, Sern has rendered THY MOMENT (of action) impotent. Isis repels thee, Nephthys cuts 
thee up, the Great Ennead ! which is in the prow of the bark of Ré drives thee off, SeTH has 
stabbed at THy NECK, the Children of Horus set their spears in thee, those gods who guard the 
doors of the mysterious portals repel thee, ! their fiery blast goes forth against thee in fire. Take 
thee off at their blast of flame which goes forth from their mouths, fall down and creep away, 
O ‘Apep; take thee off, ! thou foe of R&, for thou art fallen at this his moment, and they who are 
in his bark fell thee. Get thee back, for thou art exorcised, crushed and repelled ! in thy moment. 
Fall down! Thou art turned back, thy soul is turned back, thy flesh is taken away, and thou art 
made impotent. Thy execution and the cutting of thee to pieces are achieved, thy rage is 
crushed, ! thy (power of) movement is taken away, thy flesh is beaten from thy body, thy soul 
is parted from thy shade, thy name is destroyed, thy magic is crushed, ! and thou art destroyed. 
Fall down, for thou art felled! Thou shalt nevermore come forth from this thine hell. Thou art 
made impotent ; once again thou art bound, for thou hast been broken ! by (?) those who break 
up ills. Thy moment is averted, thy rage turned back, thy (power of) movement taken away, 
thou art ousted from this thy place. Fall down, for thou hast been driven off ! and condemned 
to evil; he who should be broken is broken and his deeds shall not succeed. Thy soul is annihi- 
lated, thy shade is destroyed, for thou art allotted to the fiery Eye of Horus; ! it shall have 
power over thee, it shall devour thee utterly. Be thou annihilated, O ‘Aver! It has pierced 
thee, it has turned thee back, it has destroyed thee, it has annihilated ! thee. 

To BE RECITED IN CONTINUATION OF THE ABOVE SPELL: FALL UPON THY FACE, O SAPEP, THOU 
FOE OF Ré; the fire which issues from the Eye of Horus comes forth against thee, the great 
flame which issues | from the Eye of Horus comes forth against thee, it presses on thee with a 
blast of flame, the fire comes forth against thee, and fierce is its flame against thy soul, thy 
spirit, ' thy magic, thy body and thy shade; the Mistress of Burning has power over thee, her 
fiery blast makes chastisement in thy soul, she annihilates thy shape, ! she chastises thy form, 
and thou art fallen to the Eye of Horus which is enraged against its foe. Wepes the great parches 
thee, the Eye of R&& has power over ! thee, the devouring flame consumes thee, and there is no (?) 
remnant to (?) fall. Get thee back! Thou art cut up, thy soul is despoiled (’), thy name is 
obliterated. ! May thy name be unheard, may thy name fall; be thou forgotten and driven back 
that thou mayest be forgotten. Retire, turn thee back, for thou art cut up and far removed | 
from those who are in his shrine. Be thou utterly destroyed, be thou annihilated, O ‘ApEP THOU 
FOE oF R&. Thou shalt not be, thy soul shall not be in thee, for the Eye of Réshall have power ! 
over thee and it shall consume thee every day, even as R& commanded should be done to thee, 
O ‘Apep. Thou art fallen te the flame of fire, and the furnace shall consume thee: thou art 
condemned ! to the devouring flame of the Eye of Horus, and the fiery one has parched thee; 
it consumes thy soul, thy spirit, thy body and thy shade, and thou shalt not become erect nor 
copulate |! for ever and ever. Ré is triumphant over thee, O ‘Apep—rotr riues—Horus is 
triumphant OVER HIS FOES—FoUR TIMES—Pharaoh is triumphant over his foes—four times. 
Retire, turn thee back at ! this magic which issues from my mouth on behalf of Pharaoh for 
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ever, This thy ¢. . .) is crushed, and thou shalt not come <because of its influence (?) for ever, 
O ‘Aper THOU FOE OF R&. Br THOU SPAT UPON, | THOU ENEMY, THOU REBEL—FOUR TIMES. 
To BE RECITED BY A MAN who is pure and clean. Thou shalt depict (?) THE NAME OF SAPEP, IT 
BEING WRITTEN ON A NEW SHEET OF PAPYRUS, AND IT SHALL BE PUT |! IN THE FIRE WHEN Ré 
manifests himself, when Ré is at noon-tide, when Ré sets in the West, by night, by day, at 
every hour of every day, at the monthly festival, at the sixth-day festival, at ! the fifteenth-day 
festival, and likewise every day when the foes of Ré-Harakhti are felled. 

THE SECOND CHAPTER OF FELLING ‘APEP THE FOE OF Ré&. Fall upon your faces, ye foes of Ré, 
all ye rebels, ! foes and children of revolt, ye froward ones and nameless rebels, doomed ones 
whose hell is prepared, for it has been commanded to make a slaughter of the froward, ! the foes 
and rebels who create warfare and make tumult. Fall ye, fall ye at the moment of Réc; he will 
annihilate you, fell you, ! make fall your heads. On your faces! He will destroy you, making 
a slaughter of you. O ye who ought to be annihilated, be ye annihilated, be ye destroyed! O ye 
who have naught (?), ye shall possess naught (?), ye shall not exist, ye shall not be; your heads 
shall be removed, ! your necks shall be hewn asunder, your vertebrae shall be severed, ye) shall 
be made impotent, ye shall be slaughtered, <ye> shall fall to the Eye of Horus, for its flame is 
sharp against vou, its fiery blast shall have power over you; the Eye of Ré& shall appear against 
you, ! his might shall have power over you, his Eye shall have power over you, it shall consume 
you and ibactise you in this its name of ‘ Devouring Flame’; it shall have power over you in this 
its name of Sakhmet: ye shall fall to ' its blast, and fierce is the flame of fire which comes forth 
from its blast; it shall destroy you, O ye who are doomed to destruction. The fire comes forth 
against you, ye foes of Ré, ye who rebel against Horus, and against your souls, your bodies and 
your shades; ! the fire comes forth, it cooks you, its glow (?) bakes (?) you, its burning burns 
you, Wepes the great divides you, she devours you, she parches you, she destroys your souls, i 
her fiery blast makes chastisement in your shades. O ye who ought to be annihilated, be ye 
annihilated; ye are crushed, crushed! Ye shall be burned, ye shall be cut down, ye shall be 
slaughtered, ye shall be condemned to the great furnace of fire, the mistress of heat, and | its 
glow shall consume your souls, its blast shall make chastisement in your bodies, it shall press on 
you with its great flame, it shall cut you with its knife, it shall rage against you with its wrath, 
consume ! (you) with its flame, shrivel you with its fire, blast you with its blaze, scorch you 
with its heat, burn you with its burning; it shall break you in this its name ! of fire, it shail 
divide you in this its name of Wepes the great; ye shall fall to its flame, for sharp is the great 
flame which is in its blast, and its glow shall devour your souls. 

O ye who ought to fall, fall ' ye, fall ye! Ye are fallen and felled! Fall ye to Ré&t, fall ye to 
the rage of his moment, be ye annihilated for him, be ye annihilated! He shall destroy you, fell 
you, cut you up; he shall condemn ! you, execute you, obliterate your names and cut up your 
souls; he shall imprison you, destroy you, crush you, chastise you, fell you. Ye shall fall to the 
devouring flame, and it shall destroy |! you; may ye not be! O ye who ought to be annihilated, 
be ye annihilated, annihilated! Be ye annihilated, be ye annihilated, be your souls annihilated; 
be ve annihilated, be your bodies annihilated ; be ye annihilated, be your shades annihilated ; be 
ye annihilated! Ye shall not be, and ! your souls shall not be; ye shall not be, and your bodies 
shall not be; ye shall not be, and your shades shall not be; ye shall not be, and your lives shall 
not be; ye shall not be, and your generative power (?) shall not be; your heads shall not be knit 
to your bodies. | Get you back because of him; retire, ye rebels! May ye not be, may Thoth 
make conjuration against (?) you with his magic; The great god is mighty against you, he has 
crushed you, he has caused men to hate you, the fire which is on his mouth ! comes forth against 
you, so burn, ye rebels! May ye not be; may Thoth make conjuration against (?) you with his 
magic; may he fell you, cut you up, destroy you, condemn you to the fiery glance of Horus 
which comes forth from the Eye of Horus; it shall consume ! you utterly, it shall destroy you 
through the greatness of its heat, and it shall not be repelled in the moment of its heart’s 
desire in that its name of Meret-goddess. Be ye annihilated because of it, turn ye back because 
of it, turn ye back because of it, ! get ye back because of it, O all ye foes of R& and all ye foes of 
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Horus; it shall pierce you, it shall turn you back, it shall destroy you. Be ye annihilated because 
of it, be ye destroyed because of it; may ye neither become erect nor ! copulate for ever and ever. 

Ré& triumphs, and justice is upon you, O ‘APEP AND YE CHILDREN OF REVOLT, YE GREATLY 
REBELLIOUS! Réc is triumphant over his foes—four times—Horus is triumphant over his foes— 
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is triumphant over his foes—four times. | HAVE OVERTHROWNX SAPEP, THE REBEL, THE TORTOISE, 
THE ILL-DISPOSED ONE AND THE CHILDREN OF REVOLT FROM ALL THEIR SEATS IN EVERY PLACE 
WHERE THEY ARE; ! I have overthrown all the foes of Ré from all their seats in every place 
where they are; I have overthrown all the foes of Horus from all their seats in every place where 
they are; I have overthrown all the foes of Amen-Ré&, ! Lord of the thrones of the Two Lands 
who dwells in Karnak, from all their seats in every place where they are; I have overthrown 
all the foes of Ptah who is south of his wall, Lord of ‘Ankh-towe, from all their seats in every 
place where they are; ! similarly all the foes of Atiim; likewise all the foes of Thoth, Lord of 
Khemiinu; likewise all the foes of Yustas, Lady of Iden (?), and of Hathor, Lady of Hetepet, 
the Hand of Atiim; all the foes of Horus Khentekhtay, Lord of Athribis; all the foes !of Khuyet, 
the wife of the god; all the foes of Bastet the great, Lady of Bubastis; all the foes of Osiris, Lord 
of Busiris; all the foes of Banebded, the great god, the life of R&; I have overthrown all the foes 
of Oniris-Shu, son of Ré, and of ! the strong-armed Horus; all the foes of Amen-Ré of Sma- 
Behdet ; all the foes of Anubis, Lord of Asyiit; all the foes of Sopd, Lord of the East; all the foes 
of Hor-merty, Lord of Shednu; all the foes of Horus who dwells in Three-hundred-town (?); ! 
all the foes of Horus the Uniter of the Two Lands, Lord of Tided; all the foes of Horus in Pe 
and of Wadjet in Dep; all the foes of Haroeris, Lord of Upper Egypt, from all their seats in 
every place where they are; I have overthrown all the foes of Pharaoh ' from all their seats in 
every place where they are. To BE RECITED BY A MAN WHO IS PURE AND CLEAN. THOU SHALT 
DEPICT (?) EVERY FOE OF Ré and every foe of Pharaoh, whether dead or alive, and every accused 
one whom he has in mind, (also) the names of their fathers, their mothers ! and their children, 
every one of them (?), they having been drawn in green ink on a new sheet of papyrus, their 
names written on their breasts, (these) having been made of wax, and also bound with bonds (?) 
of black thread ; they are to be spat upon, ! and (they are) to be trampled with the left foot, 
felled with the spear and knife, and cast on the fire in the melting-furnace of the coppersmiths. 
Afterwards, THE NAME OF ‘APEP IS TO BE BURNT IN A FIRE OF BRYONY when Ré manifests him- 
self, when Ré is at noontide, ' and when Ré& sets in the West; in the first hour of the day and 
of the night and in the second hour of the night down to the third hour of the night; at dawn, 
and likewise every hour of the night and every hour of the day: at the festival of the New Moon, 
at the sixth-day festival, ! at the fifteenth-day festival, and likewise at the monthly festival, 
felling the foe of R&, FELLING CAPEP in very truth in order to fell the foe of Ré. Tx1s Book Is 
TO BE EMPLOYED in this manner which is in writing, when the sacred bark ferries over to fell the 
foe | of Ré¢ and every foe of Hor-merti in Yat-Pega. It will be well with the man who makes 
conjuration for himself <from> this book in the presence of this august god—a true matter, 
(tested) a million times. 

THE BOOK OF FELLING THE FOE OF Ré& daily. RecitE: Fall! upon thy face, O ‘ApEP THOU 
FOE of R&, submerge, submerge, go forth unrecognized (?), creep away, away! Hasten (away), 
hasten when he hastens (?), that he may (?) come and go; be thou upside down in the Lake of 
Nun, | for Ré& has commanded that <thou be» cut to pieces and the great flame appears against 
thee, the Sharp One is gone forth from the brow of Hike who opens eyes that the Two Lands 
may see. Nehebkau (?) the great goes forth against thee from the booth of those who are in his 
shrine, the Marvellous One (?) goes forth ! against thee, the uraei rage, and fire goes forth against 
thee from the mouths of the wardens of the mysterious portals: the foe and rebel is annihilated, 
‘Apep is crushed, (but) Ré rests on his standard within his shrine. ' Hail to thee, O Rés, in the 
midst of (the coils of) thy mehen-serpent ; thou art triumphant over “APEP—rovr Trares—thou 
art triumphant over all thy foes—four times—and Pharaoh is triumphant over all his foes—four 
times. BE THOU BROUGHT TO NAUGHT, O ‘APEP—FOUR TIMES. 
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THE BOOK OF | THE REPELLING OF ‘APEP THE GREAT ENEMY WHICH IS DONE AT MORNING- 
TIDE. RecirE: BE THOU BROUGHT TO NAUGHT, O ‘APEP THOU FOE OF Ré—four times—get thee 
afar off from him who is in his shrine! Be thou annihilated, thou rebel; fall on thy face! May 
thy face be destroyed! Get ! thee back from thy place, for thy roads are blocked, thy paths are 
stopped up; thou art imprisoned (?) in thy former place, thou art powerless, thy heart is miser- 
able, thy body is feeble, thou art maimed and canst not escape, for thou art committed to ! those 
who are in the place of execution. The sharp-knived butchers cut off thine head, they sever thy 
neck, they do execution on (?) thee again and again. They cast (?) thee to the raging fire, they 
remove thee to the flame in its moment, ! and it shall have power over thee, it shall devour thy 
body, consume thy bones and chastise thy members, and Khniim shall take away thy children 
to his place of execution, thy body being brought to the fire; it shall chastise thy soul, which 
shall not travel on earth, and thine arms shall not ! be stretched out (for offerings) in this land, 
O ‘APEP THOU FOE of Ré. Haroeris son of Isis shall destroy thee, and thou shalt not conceive, 
thou shalt not bring to birth, thy soul shall not journey to the ‘Supports of Shu’, thou shalt 
neither see nor behold, for thou art destroyed '! and thy shade is not, O ‘APEP THOU FOE of Ra, 
Be thou brought to naught, O rebel! Thy name shall be annihilated and thou shalt be remem- 
bered no more, for I have (?) laid hold on thee; thou shalt be spat upon whenever thou art 
remembered. Ré¢ shall make thee impotent, Isis shall fetter thee, ! Nephthys shall bind thee, the 
spells of Thoth shall destroy thee, thy soul shall not be among the souls, thy corpse shall not 
be at the head of the corpses, for the fire shall bite thee and the flame devour thee, the furnace 
shall be satisfied with thee, !O ‘APEP THOU For of Ré. Ré rejoices, Atiim is glad, Haroeris is 
happy, for ‘APEP IS BROUGHT TO THE FLAME, NEKI IS BROUGHT TO THE FIRE, AND HE SHALL BE 
UTTERLY NON-EXISTENT AND HIS SHADE SHALL BE NEITHER in heaven nor on earth. O SApEpP ! 
THOU FOE of Re, be thou brought to naught! Be annihilated, O ‘ApEp—rocr Trugs. To BE 
RECITED OVER AN (image of) ‘APEP MADE WITH A WAXEN BODY AND ALSO DRAWN ON A NEW 
SHEET OF PAPYRUS; TO BE PUT ON THE FIRE before Ré every day, and likewise on the day of 
the monthly festival and the days of the sixth-day festival and the fifteenth-day festival, ! <in 
order to) fell ‘App on water, land, and river-bank. 

THE BOOK OF KNOWING THE CREATIONS oF R& and or FELLING ‘APEP. RECITE: Thus spake 
the Lord of All after he had come into being: It was I who came into being as Khopri. When 
I came into being, ‘Being’ ! came into being, and all beings came into being after I came into 
being; manifold were the beings which came forth from my mouth ere the sky had come into 
being, ere the earth had come into being, ere the ground and reptiles had been created in this 
place. I created (some) of them in Nin ! as Inert Ones when I could as yet find no place where 
I could stand. I considered (?) in mine heart, I surveyed with my sight, and I alone made every 
shape ere I had spat out Shu, ere I had expectorated Tefénet, ere there had come into being 
any other ' who could act with me. I planned with mine own heart and there came into being 
a multitude of forms of living creatures, namely the forms of children and the forms of their 
children. I indeed made excitation with my fist, I copulated | with mine hand, I spat with mine 
own mouth ; I spat out Shu, I expectorated Tefénet, and my father Niin brought them up, mine 
Eye following after them since the aeons when they were far from me. After I had come into 
being as sole god, | there were three gods in addition to myself. I came into being in this land 
and Shu and Tefénet rejoiced in the Nin, in which they were. They brought back to me mine 
Eye with them after I had united my members; I wept over them, and that is how men came 
into being ! from the tears which came forth from mine Eye, for it was wroth with me when it 
returned and found that I had made another in its place, having replaced it with the Glorious 
(Eye). So I promoted it in my face, and when it exercised governance over ! this entire land, its 
wrath died away (??), for I had replaced what had been (?) taken from it. I came forth from 
the roots, I created all reptiles and all that exists among them. Shu and Tefénet begat ! Géb 
and Nit, and Géb and Niit begat Osiris, Horus Mekhantenirti, Seth, Isis, and Nephthys from the 
womb, one after the other, and they begat their multitudes in this land. 

What the Great Enchanters spoke, it was the very essence of magic; ! they were commanded 
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to destroy my foes by means of the spells of their utterance, and I dispatched those who came 
into being through my body To FELL THAT EVIL FOE. HE Ir 1s WHO IS FALLEN TO THE FIRE, (even) 
‘Apep with the knife in his head, and he cannot (7) '! see, and his name shall not be in this land. 
I have commanded that obstacles be implanted against him, I have chastised his bones and 
destroyed his soul daily, I have severed his vertebrae at his neck, they having been broken with 
a knife ' which has hacked into his flesh and cut through his skin. He is put on the fire, and it 
has power over him in this its name of Sakhmet; its glow is on him in this its name of Glorious 
Eye; its foe is burnt up and his soul is chastised, ! his bones are burnt and his members brought 
to the fire. Horus has given command, and he who is most mighty in the prow of the bark of 
Ré& has stabbed him with his lance of iron, that he might make his body to be as though it did 
not exist. His moment (of action) is nullified when ! he rages, he is made to vomit from his 
heart, he is guarded, bound, and fettered, Aker has taken away his strength, I have cut away 
his flesh from his bones, I have broken his legs, I have cut off his arms, ! I have closed his mouth 
and his lips, I have drawn his teeth, cut away his tongue from his gullet, taken away his speech, 
blinded his eyes, taken away his hearing, and cut out ' his heart in (?) his place, his seat, and his 
tomb; I ¢have> made him as one non-existent, and his name shall not be, his children shall not 
be. He shall not be and his family shall not be; he shall not be and his false door shall not be; he 
shall not be and his heirs shall not be; ! his egg shall not grow nor his seed create—and vice versa 
—his soul shall not be, (nor) his body, his spirit, his shade, his magic ; his bones shall not be, 
his skin shall not be, for he is fallen and felled ; he shall not be, for he is fallen to the fire ! of the 
glance of Horus, to the slaughterers and the sharp-knived butchers; they perform their office 
on him and he is fallen into this evil impotence. I have made command daily against him ! on 
account of this his evil character, and they cut off his face with sharp knives, his head is severed 
from his neck, Sakhmet cuts out his heart, she puts him in the flame on her finger, she puts him 
in the fire and her flame ! is on him in this her name of ‘Fire’; the flame of Wosret the great is 
on him, she sunders his soul from his body and she has power over him in this her name of 
Sakhmet; she acts as a spirit (?) against him in this her name of ! ‘Glorious Eye’, and the flame 
consumes his heart, she burns him with the fiery breath of her mouth ; Wadjet parches him, he 
is fallen into his hell, and he shall not escape from it for ever and ever. 

Those who are among (?) ! the watchers (?) guard him, they cut off his soul, his body, his 
shade, his spirit, and his magic power, they cut out his heart from its place; his name is erased 
and he is fallen and shall not be, for I have commanded that he be despoiled (?) and that his 
soul be despoiled (?) ; ! he shall have neither seat nor place. The troops (?) of Shu have laid hold 
of him in the place of the Flesh-eater, Pekhat has put him in her fire (??), Sothis has destroyed 
him in the moment of her rage, and Sakhmet has put him ' in the fire on her mouth. His heart 
is fallen through her cutting to pieces, and he is blind, for he is fallen and felled, (even) ‘APEP. 
Ré¢ himself FELLS HIM, Ré triumphs over ‘APEp in the presence of the Great Ennead, and the 
knife shall be ! stuck fast in his head in the presence of R& every day. The gods of the south 
fell him, the gods of the north fell him, the gods of the west fell him, the gods of the east fell 
him, Orion binds him ! in the southern heaven, the Great Bear! overturns him in the northern 
heaven, those who are in the starrv firmament fetter him, fire attacks him, flame devours him, 
it chastises his bones and his hair, it consumes ! his flesh, it burns his skin, it overthrows him 
on to the hands of the gods, and his name shall not be in the mouths of men, he shall not be 
remembered in the hearts of the gods, he shall be spat upon whenever he is remembered, ! for 
Ré& has rendered him impotent. 

Annihilate him, annihilate him! fell him, fell him, (even) ‘ApeP! Fell him into the fire! Fell 
him for the henbu-serpent! He shall not rage, not rage! He shall not snuff the wind, the wind! 
He is (condemned) to the fire, and it shall blaze (?) at the sight of him, ! the fire of her who 
is on his* brow shall slay him, the gods who are in his bark desiring to attack him. 

The tears which came forth from mine Eye are against you, ye are made impotent because 
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in his place or his tomb; the gods shall not grant <to> you that his name exist; the gods shall 
not grant <to> you that his soul, his spirit, his shade, his bones or his hair exist; the gods shall 
not grant <to> you that his arms be extended, ! and his children and his heirs shall not come 
into being; the gods shall not grant <to> you that [. . .]', and his seed shall not grow, nor his 
egg create; the gods shall not grant <to> you that his magic come into being; the gods shall not 
grant <to> vou that he be in heaven or that he be on earth: the gods shall not grant <to> you 
that he be ' in the south, north, west, or east; the gods shall not grant (to) you that he be in 
the entire world; he is (condemned) to the fire of this uraeus of Horus and it shall have power 
over him daily, it shall be in him, and it shall not be extinguished in him for ever ! and ever. 
Tt shall take away his moment, it shall repel his wrath, and he shall be consumed so that he 
may not be. It fells “Apep, it fells <him) into the fire; Ré himself fells him. 

Ré is triumphant over thee, O ‘Apep; behold, I have cut thee up, behold, I have erased thy 
name, ! and thou art given over to the fire every day as R&é commanded should be done to thee. 
Behold, O Ré! Hearken, O Ré! Behold, I have crushed thy foe, I have trampled on him with 
(my) feet, I have spat on him. Ré is triumphant over thee—variant, over all his fallen ! foes, 
and they shall not be. His name is burnt up, I have removed his place, his seat and his tomb, 
T have destroyed his soul, his spirit, his body, his shade, his magic, his seed, his egg, his bones 
and his hair, these being cast into the fire every day, as Ré ! commanded should be done to 
him. Crush, chastise, burn all the foes of Pharaoh, dead or alive. He shall cut them (?) down, 
their flesh shall be pierced even through their skins, the lords of Heliopolis shall deal with them, 
they being destroyed daily in ! thy presence, O Ré«. 

Burning be on you! They shall have no souls thereby, nor spirits nor bodies nor shades nor 
magic nor bones nor hair nor spells nor utterances nor words. They shall have no grave ! thereby, 
nor house nor hole nor tomb. They shall have no garden <thereby), nor tree nor bush. They 
shall have no water thereby, nor bread nor light nor fire. They shall have no children ! thereby, 
nor family nor heirs nor tribe. They shall have no head thereby, nor arms nor legs nor gait nor 
seed, They shall have no seats upon earth thereby. None shall pour libations ! for them in this 
land among the living or in the realm of the dead among the spirits of the dead, for thou com- 
mandest them to the execution-block of Sakhmet the great, Lady of Ishru, thou fellest them 
in the moment of the great maiden, thou committest ! them to those who are among (?) the 
watchers (?) in the West. Their souls shall not be permitted to come out of the Netherworld 
and they shall not be among those who live upon earth, on no day shall they behold Ré«, (but) 
they shall be bound and fettered in the hell ' in the lower Netherworld and their souls shall not 
be permitted to come forth thence for ever and ever. It is thy command which has come into 
being against them ; Réc has exorcised them from his shrine and the gods who are in it are witness 
against them, for they belong to the heirs (?) of (Ape. ! The Eye of Horus has power over them, 
and they burn upon the altar of Sakhmet in the place of the Flesh-eater, they being chastised 
daily in thy presence, O Ré«, according to the command to the great god to deal (so) with them, 
O Re, for ever and ever. (But) thou art in thy shrine, '! thou travellest in the Night-bark, thou 
restest in the Day-bark, thou crossest thy two heavens in peace, thou art mighty, thou livest, 
thou art hale, thou makest thy spirits to endure, thou crushest all thy foes at thy command, 
for these have done evil against Pharaoh ! with all manner of evil words, namely all men, all 
nobles, all plebs, all sun-folk, ete., all Easterners of the deserts, and all the foes of Pharaoh, dead 
or alive, WHOM I HAVE CRUSHED AND DESTROYED. BE THOU BROUGHT TO NAUGHT WHEN THOU 
ART FALLEN, O SApep. Ré is triumphant over thee, O ‘ApEp—rovr Trues—Pharaoh is 
triumphant ! over his foes—four times. 

THIS SPELL IS TO BE SPOKEN OVER (a figure of) ‘APEP DRAWN UPON A NEW SHEET OF PAPYRUS 
IN GREEN INK AND PLACED WITHIN A BOX (?) WITH HIS NAME INDICATED UPON IT, HE BEING 
BOUND AND FETTERED, TO BE PUT ON THE FIRE every day, TRAMPLED WITH THY LEFT FOOT AND 
SPAT |! UPON FOUR TIMES DAILY. THUS SHALT THOU SPEAK WHEN THOU PUTTEST HIM ON THE FIRE: 
Ré is triumphant over thee, O ‘ApEp—rorr rr3reEs—Horus is triumphant over his foes— 

* Clause omitted by the scribe. 
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four times—Pharaoh is triumphant over his foes—four times. AND WHEN THOU HAST WRITTEN 
18 THESE NAMES OF ALL FOES, ' MALE AND FEMALE, WHOM THINE HEART FEARS, NAMELY ALL THE 

FOES OF Pharaoh, dead or alive, the names of their fathers, the names of their mothers, and the 

names of <their> children, within the box (?), (they) are to be made (?) in wax, put on the fire 
19 after the name of ‘Apep, and burnt ! when Ré manifests himself; thou shalt <do the like of?) 

the first time at the middle of the day and when R& sets in the West, when the sunlight flees 

to the mountain. This shall be better for thee than any other act in very truth, and it will be 
20 well with whoso does it upon earth and in ! the realm of the dead. 


(To be continued) 


Commentary 

92,1. For 7" read © Qc, see Urk., v1, 4, n. a. 

92,2. The verb —/*, var. - >, 23, 2, is doubtless identical with ol ‘to be spewed out’, 
P. Ch. Beatty VII, vs., 5, 10; the translation ‘be spat upon’ is, however, more in accord with 
the title of the spell. 

92, 3-4. For ]]je™ read Ale 71, see the textual n.? 

92, 5. Sin, here rendered ‘trample on’, is literally ‘to rub out’; presumably the left foot 
was rubbed to and fro over an image of ‘Apep until it was destroyed. For the use of the 
left foot see also Urk., vt, 5, 14, where dgs hr ‘to tread on’ is used instead of sin ‘to rub’. 

22,9. For the reading of x14 as mtb see the variant A Jif, 81, 17. On the derivation 
of the group x1 from the hieratie form of "5 see Faulkner, op. cit., 94 (n. on p. 43, line 6). 
On biz = ‘iron’ see Wainwright in JEA 18, 6 ff.; Antiquity, 1936, 11-13. 

22,11. sak is a corrupt writing of m-bsh wisf; for the sense compare pe ein 
2394 ¥ ‘he slew them in front of the bark of Re’, Chassinat, Edfow, v1, 119.? 

22, 12. > Wis shown by the suffix in sm y-f to be singular, despite the plural strokes. 
For duws-n-sn read dwz-sn. 

22,14. Sdt im-k, nsrt-s im-k, ‘fire is in thee, its flame is in thee’; the context shows that 
the suffix must refer to ‘Apep. 

99, 15. "lw Rem mew n mse, lit. perhaps ‘Ré is in the wind through wind’; for the 
expression ‘to be in the wind’ in the sense of ‘to sail’, cf. Wb., 1, 23, 16. 

29,16. With hmhmty ‘roarer’ as an epithet of “Apep compare the description of Seth as 
a roaring (hmhm) serpent, Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 121.° 

22,18. ‘Im-k rh ir n-k ‘mayest thou not know what is done to thee’ doubtless means 
‘mayest thou be smitten senseless’; for 5 read probably a> > .—The meaning of mér in 
hsf r-k mtr im-k is uncertain, and in regarding it as the word for ‘testimony’ I may be very 
wide of the mark ; compare however 28, 12. It occurs again in a similar context below, 22, 23. 
<i} is probably a miswriting of 2a Wo., m1, 337, 11-13.—The 4h in (Go , cannot 
be the interjection ‘O!’ because the sentence is in the third person; it may be prothetic é, 
as in IQVT~ pO Wa and [gh S os 28, 23 (imperatives), or possibly a miswriting of <> 
‘as to’; in any case hm is here a participle in anticipatory emphasis. 

92,19. On the expression srk thty, older srk htw, see PSB A 39, 35. The sense of the whole 
passage is that ‘Apep is doomed in any circumstances ; if his opponent relents and lets go 
his hold on ‘Apep’s throat, he will still suffer self-inflicted injury.—The distinction between 
bnbn and tet? is not very clear; my translation of the former word depends upon a possible 
etymological connexion with bnbn ‘pyramidion’. On trt see Sethe’s n., ZAS 57, 116, 


1 Faulkner, The Papyrus Bremner-Rhind, 42, note d. 
2 [ owe this reference to Mr. H. W. Fairman. 
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22,20. Mnhuw ‘butcher’ is a term applied to the executioners who serve Osiris, ef. Sethe, 
Dramatische Texte, 170; the ‘butchers’ are mentioned again in 26, 14. 

22, 22. The goddess i J\(qQ is doubtless identical with fy [_Je of Pyr. § 556a, who 
is associated with Isis and Nephthys.—The demon ¢e\ ™ appears as a serpent of hostile 
nature in P. mag. Harris, 5,7; he does not seem to be connected in any way with the god 
23] $ of Pyr., § 661b, who occurs again as ¢ {| in Budge, Bk. Dead (1898 ed.), 38, 5; 
298, 4. 

22,23. The suffixes in sd-tn hr dw-tn ‘be ye cut to pieces because of your evil’ must refer 
to the ‘Ill-disposed One’ and to Wnty, not to Sothis and Asbyt.—On mtr im-tn see the n. on 
22, 18.—On an me “be ye dealt with’, see the n. on 26, 14. 

23, 1. For the expression dd(t) m hkzsue, lit. ‘what should be said consisting of magic’, 
see also P. Westcar, 6, 8, 12. 

23, 2. On hr sbn ‘fall, creep away’, see the n. on 23, 28. 

23, 4. Note the continual play on the word tm. 

23, 6. Shtmt is probably the old perfective 2nd sing. in its exclamatory sense (Gard., 
Eg. Gr., § 313), a usage not infrequent in this text. 

23, 6-7. With the instructions for preparing the image of ‘Apep compare the similar 
directions for making an image of Seth in Urk., v1, 5, 7-10. 

23, 9-10. Snwh pu, lit. ‘it is a burning’, is shown by the context to be a ritual instruction 
for disposing of the image of ‘Apep. 

23, 10. On the identification of hssw with bryony see JEA 20, 45.—For smn (older zmn) 
“to pound’ see Beschr. Leiden, 1, 10; Steindorff, T7, 85. 

23, 11. With phr hsybt ‘the turning of the shadow’ compare ‘as the leaders reached the 
exit of the pass | BS“[A77]) OS the shadow turned’ Urk., rv, 655, 9; noon-tide is clearly 
the time indicated. ‘The same expression occurs in Urk., 1, 185, 8 (Gunn). 

23,12. For =F (eo read ——P eo. 

23, 16. "Iw ms-n-i pr m-¢i‘T have seen it come to pass in mine (own) ease’ (lit. ‘by me’). 
The same expression occurs as testimony to the efficacy of a prescription in Hearst, 2, 10; 
Eb., 66, 17: for hpr m-¢ see also Breasted, Ed. Smith Surg. Pap., 1, 820. 

23,18. Sed hnty-k tw(= r) ht hr-k, lit. ‘thy front shall be cut off from the things of thy 
face’, apparently means that the part to be cut off is the foremost part of the serpent’s head, 
its snout, as distinct from the other organs contained therein, its eyes, ete. Possibly the 
thought is that the “Apep-serpent is to be rendered harmless by the amputation of that 
portion of its ‘face’ which contains its greatest potentialities for mischief, its poison fangs. 

23, 19. In this spell there is a play upon the words 2t ‘moment’ and 3d ‘rage’; it is 
possible that in some cases the former is a miswriting for the latter, as perhaps in pr m sts 
‘which came forth in its moment’, but lacking any clear indication to the contrary st 
‘moment’ has been taken literally. 

23, 20. According to Gunn, -Ann. Serr. 27, 227, wd sdb means ‘to put an impediment in 
someone's way’, hence the rendering ‘to make impotent’; for the use with suffix after sdb 
see Wb., 1v, 382, 12.—Szw here and beluw in 24, 4, 5, 6 means clearly not ‘to guard’ but 
‘to break’ (Wb., um, £19, 4) ; for szw ‘to guard’ in this spell see ssw w ‘who guard the doors’. 
23, 22.—Shim-tw n st-sn ‘thou art destroyed in (read m) their moment’; n st-sn might 
possibly be a miswriting for m sd-sn ‘in their rage’. 

23,21. Note that Seth here and in 28, 22 is acting in his role of protector of the sun-god, 
cf. Nagel’s article in Bull. Inst. fr. 28, 33 ff., and is not, as might be expected, associated 
with “Apep in his capacity of storm-god. 

23, 22. With the fire-breathing gods who guard the mysterious portals compare the fire- 
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spitting serpents who protect the gates of the netherworld. Bonomi and Sharpe, Sarcophagus 
of Oimenepthah, passim. 

28, 23. | gh in Phe aD .g undin 4h F ois the prothetie i of the imperative; in the 
latter case this is proved ty the soileeatinnd U4) 2 A2' 7" x, which occurs, likewise in the 


imperative, in Pyr.. § 2370 in the form ash isi similarly 8§ 418), 430, in each ease 
in a spell against serpents ; for the tish-determinative of sub <:bn see also Peas.. B1. 126, 221, 

94, 4. Dit sdb is clearly nothing but a variant of wd sdb, for which see the n. on 23, 20 
above; it occurs also in Urk., vi, 9, 6.—For whim kevis-k ‘once again thou art bound’ Urk.. 
v1, 9, 7 has whmesn nkn-k ‘once again they execute thee’. 

24, 4-5. Sru-tw (old perfective) me ssw mre ‘thou hast been broken by (°?) those who 
break up ills’: if this passage has been correctly understood, m must be an error for agential in. 

24, 6. Saw ssu-tu-f is lit. “he who is (tu be) broken, he is broken’.—-Nn pr sp-f, lit. “his 
deed shall not go forth’. doubtless means that all the actions of “Apep shall fail. 

24,7. The curious expression r-dr n hrs, lit. ‘to the limits of its face (7.e. vision)’ is used 
of the Eye of Horns again in 25, 16. Since presumably the Eye was all-seeing. this phrase 
must be intended to convey the idea of “without Linit’, “utterly”. 

24, 8. For the expression ©! 
spell’ see Wb., v. 629, 9. 

24,9. Kor mdd-n read mdd-s: the scribe has omitted the cross-stroke which distinguishes 
sw from —=- in hieratic. 





‘to be recited in continuation of the (above) 


24,12. The reading of =)" {) as wamy(t) “the devouring flaine’ is assured by the clear 
paronomasia with wom ‘to cat’; the word is of eecuent occurrence. see below 24. 16:25, 11; 
30, 21; 31, 24: 38. 7: Crk. vi 982 17. 62 58. 7 — Sa a i ee Se: tor iaety spy 
read either lwty spy-k or, wore probably, nn spy, end for n hr read perhaps r hr. The sense 
is doubtless that “Apep is burnt up even to the last fragment.—s. preceding shm is the 
particle my used to reinforce pean for its use as a non-enclitic see Grard.. Ey. Gr., 
§ 250, end; Junker. Gr. d. Denderatexte. § 245. second example.—For the sense of ni in 
8 | ees cf. WD.. mr. 296, 2. 


ae 


24.18. e) 7° is old perfective 2nd xg. in exclumatory use. cf. Gardiner. op. cit., § 313. 
Note the eccentric ¥ writing 33), at the end of the sentence. 

24, 14. The suffix im hri-f° his shrine’ refers hack to ‘Ree in 24, 11. 

24,17. For hftyi-s read hftyw-f in neGhre Ar r diftess: the sertbe has become confused 
between the masc. ‘Horus’ and the fem. "Eye of Horus’. 

24,18. = eee a © s the noun which shorld be the object of dr has been omitted, with 
the exception of its determinative = and the sufix.—~ pi Aso should have a 
preposition, probably ir, before sp. which should most likely be regarded as having its sense 
of ‘deed’ with PerereNce to the ‘effeet’ or “intluence” of the previously mentioned magic. 

24.19. J eS ~Ss, Which occurs again in a similar contest in 26, 2,15 not known to the Wb, 
It is just possible that it may be v miswriting of sori’ thou shalt erase’. but the sense seems 
to demand the exact opposite: one world expect a verb with some such ineaning as ‘to 
depict’. 








24,22. The msw big are well known: examples are fi JE == Crk, ve 51, %: 
HIS Ai JE = Avi Budge, Bk. Dead (1898 ed.), 61, 3; ede ibid. 74.13 (note the 
serpent-determinative) ; with bds instead of bist. ibid. 2.8: 316, 8. The expression appears 


to mean literally ‘children of faintness’ or the ke; in travislating: these words as * children 

of revolt’, a rendering which suits the present context better. a confusion of bds* to be faint’ 

and bgt ‘to rebel has been assumed. the latter verb being not infrequently written _J== or 
Aa 
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J. from the Nineteenth Dynasty onward. see Wb., 1, 47 9.— —\ lacks any determinative. 
lat is doubtless to be read as «dt ‘slaughter’. 

24,23. Hr-tn m st nt Re ‘fall ye at the moment of Ré"; for Jy , ‘moment’ (of action) 
it is possible that YS ‘rage’ should be read, but the emendation is not absolutely 
necessary. 

25, 1. In sw ir cd-tn the preposition hr is required before ir. Note the Late-Heyptian 
construction with the pronominal compound.—79 Ss," S “m4; iuety-tn appears to be a 
yoeative, and if so must mean ‘O ye who are naught’ or more probably ‘ye who have 
naught", compare the Late-Egyptian 7\ 4x. var. WLR. Erman, Neudg. Gr, § 799, though 
the useis abnormal: : Middle Egyptian would have tm wnn or tmunniein, according to the sense 
required. “© sis probably corrupt: the natural emendation w ould be nn wn-tn, but that 
is found in the: next phrase but one; rnoreover, some such sense as ‘ye shall have naught’ 
seems required. Gunn suggests very tentatively that © ~~ may be a writing of THYTH, but 
the latter objection applies to this view also, attractive though it be. The only alternative 
seems to be to emend into ~~ -, lit. “your possessions are naught’, assuming coalescence 
of suecessive n's: for the sense compare the use of {= for ‘its content’ and of n-k imy for 
‘thy possessions’ quoted by Gardiner, op. cit., § 114. 4, Obs. 

25.2. The suttix tn should be supplied after sdb and again after hr. 

25.5. Hnfy is perhaps connected with the word hnfw fora kind of cake, the determinative 
(\ then Siac stag the glowing heat which bakes the cake-—M¥ 4 [Ss=, so written under 
the influence of the following \/¥¥)[l ‘she divides’, should he smended into Y [Sse or 
the like. « f 24,11; 25,9; on ie goddess sve Junker. Onurisleyende, 8 S82 ff. 

25, 5-0, ‘The suttix after ssn in ssws Ales m heybt-s is sapertluous and should be omitted. 
25. 7. Dike -s tn m dndn-s “it shall rage against you with its wrath’; the transitive use 
of diudn “to rage’ is unknown to the Wb. 

25.8. [tix impossible to make a clear distinction in English between these almost synony- 
mous words for ‘hurning’ and ‘fire’, and the translation is perforce of a somewhat free 
nature. 

25.11. Sihn (Wb.. 1v. 41) is probably the causative of nik 22, 20; 23. 18: 25, 10 with 
inetathests of mand ¢: the normal writing snif is also known. W.. rv. 156.—Hr-f tn ‘he shall 
fell you’: for the transitive use of kr see W., m1. 821, 4. 

25,13. Nhp is obscure. the determinative looking as if it were 9 corrected out of © 
Judging from the context, the word seers tu be related to nhp ‘to beget’. Wb., 11, 284. hence 
my translation ‘generative power (2)°. Badge apparently took a sinilar view when he 
translated it as ‘progeny (?)°. 


25.14. Ht irf tn nef Get ve back ibe ‘cause of him”; the dative probably refers to the sun- 


= Ro oth DQ ih st ie 4d evs 
wod Réw— RO Bs SB Mehul eg (again below 25, 15, with "|, 
* » oS a eo 

instead of (7,7) Is clearly two sentences, im-tn wn ‘may ye not be’ and wnn Dhity irf tn 
m hkew-f may Thoth... you with his magic’. Sinee no known verb wen or wnn yields a 


suitable sense in the second sentence. it is clear that some corruption has taken place, and 
the most probable emendation is q TL rane 5S EEE, SS ae - Kul we egy! 


yee Tat oe “may ye 

not be.may Thoth make Senenntion against you with his magic’, one of the successive groups 
£% having been omitted in our text and the resulting & ZA assimilated to wnn ‘to be’; for 
the verb wren see W.. 1,318, 10. In any case the verb of which ‘ Thoth’ is subject must have 
reference to the operation uf his magic. Of the variant readings (57 


iMat tI 


neo 


«here and ~~" in 
I Yn te ea | 


25, 15 the latter is perhaps the better, though on this point certainty is unobtainable owing 
to the doubt as to the nature of the preceding verb. Note that in 25, 15 the suffix # has 
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been omitted after INZ. and for \} ax a late writing of the naine of ‘Thoth cf. Boylan, 
Thoth, 3 

25. 16. On r dr n hres to the limit of its vision’ see n. on 24, — js 7 il ‘heat’ is 
unknown to the IWb., but it may possibly be connected with 2fr to boil” wae 

25,17. The sign ( after bubn is obviously a corruption and should be disregarded. 

25, 18. On msw_bds see n. on 24, 22. 

25, 19. Tw shr-n-i “pp “I have overthrown ‘Apep’: the pronoun ‘1° must refer to the 
officiating priest. Note the writing of iw as <> in 25, 20. 

25,21. $= 4 occurs frequently as a name of Memphis or of a quarter of that city. 

25, 22. The town of 75 (read “Idn >) ocenrs again 33. 17: Chassinat, Edfou. u. 94, but 
its situation is unknown.—QOn these epithets of Hathor see Erman, Beitr. 2. dy. Religion 
(Sitzunysb, Berlin, 1916). 1145 ff., where other exeimples of the association of this goddess 
with Yustas will be found. 

25,23. On* Khuyet the wife of the god” see J 2417, 227.—With the epithets of Banebded 
“the great god, the life of R&<* compare ‘the great god, the living one’ Horus and Seth, 2, 2-3. 
and on Banebded as the incarnation of R& see Gardiner, Chester Beatty Papyri No. I, 14, n.8. 

25, 24. [1 So was perhaps a name for the neeropolis of Edfu. see Gauthier, Dict. géoy.. 
v, 35.— 2356 6, identified with modern Horbét. was the capital of the NIth nome of Lower 
Kgypt, see Gauthier, op. cit.. v, 151.—The reading of the place-name at the end of the line 
as s/o is not certain; other references for the unknown locality * Three-hundred-town’ in 
Gardiner, Mierat. Pap. BAL. ut. 113. n. 1. 

26, 1. ace: as elsewhere, is apparently the place-name read ex eae, by 
(rauthier. op. cit., Vv, 165, quoting Budge. Ey. Dict., 1025; Gauthier hints at a possible 
identity with 7S near Dendereh. The association of Harsomtiis, worshipped at 
Dendereh, with the locality ade discussion would seem to ag ess this suggestion, but 
the hierati reading 1s certainly = \= © (Budge's transcription has }@)_ |). Since. however, 
\ and 7 are closely similar in hieratic of this period. it is possible that corruption has 
keene and that if was the original reading,* though if the scribe had meant to write 
Hdd he w ould almost certainly have spelt it i, —_ _with the phonetic complement 3). 

26, 2. On ji. seen. on 24, 19%.—Srhy nt nty m ibef Severy accused one whom he has 
in mind’ (lit. ‘in his heart’): vty m ib-f here clearly dues not possess its usual connotation 
of affection, and the whole expression must refer to those wicked persons to whom Pharaoh 
proposes to deal their just deserts. 

26.3. Mi isbtis difficult. The most probable explanation is to regard it as a writing ot 
m sbwt ‘in form’ with a meaning similar to mi kif. This would yield good sense, and is 
apparently the view taken by Budge in his translation ‘each and all’, but no such expression 
m 3bwt appears to be known elsewhere.—Srhie wm snty nt mauve km ~ bound with bonds (?) of 
black thread’; according to Wb., rv. 518, Snty is but a lete variant of say heir’, but ‘hairs’ 
of thread cannot be taken literally. so that it would seem that the bonds of thread with 
which the evil images were bound were culed “hairs” on account of their thinness. 

PP ieee 2 BAR ¥6 was situated in the NIth nome of Lower Exypt. according to 
Gauthier, op. cit., 1, 25.—Naty ef must tu ‘who makes conjuration for lumself me this 
book’; the preposition m should be supplied before mast. since according to Wh... 1v, 496 
this verb is not found with | direct object of the means of conjuration. _ 

26, 8. CI, aN 2\ = probably means ‘go forth as one unknown’ the ending a 
having been borrowed from ‘Ft § ‘bank’, ‘shore’. but there is a possibility that tlis word 
was intended, in which case it would be necessary to translate ‘go forth from the shore’. 





1 For a good example of { in our text see Pert “widow in 4, 3. 
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The objection to the latter alternative is that idmt occurs in a normal spelling in 26, 21; 
otherwise it would suit the context better.—Sin tic sin m sin-f -f pr-f; this sentence, with 
its play on the verb sin, is difficult : it is not even certain with which of the two verbs sin 
we have to deal. whether with that meaning ‘to wait’ or with that meaning ‘to hasten’. 
though the context suggests the latter. Sin tu is doubtless an imperative with reflexive 
object addressed to “Apep, while the second sin may be either another unperative or a 
participle ‘thou who oughtest to hasten’: in the translation the former alternative has been 
adopted. It is probable that the suffixes in sin-f def pref refer tu the sun-god Ré, the sense 
of the whole passage being that ‘Apep is to hurry out of the way when Ré is performing his 
diurnal evolutions in the sky. 

26, 9. The suftix & should be supplied after s«/—On the god Hike, the personitication 
of magic. here written S\B. see Gardiner in PSBA 37, 253.—Vor Nh-hs vead probably 
Nhob-kre son this cod see Shorter in JE4 21, 41.—The suilix in Arif apparently refers to 
Re. ef. 26, 10-11.—The suitix in Pik should be deleted. 

26,10. The fire-breathing guardians of the mysterious portals have been mentioned 
previously in 23, 22. see the note thereon.—-Hip Re hir ist-f m-lnuw-n kri-f “Re vests on his 
standard within his shrine’: the allusion is tu the tignres representing the sun-god as a falcon 
ona perch. 

26,11. Ind he-k Re jo-ib mhat-f Hail to thee, Rec in the midst of (the coils of) thy (hit. 
“his’) mchen-serpent’: the image is that of the sular disk encircled by a serpent, as in the 
hieroglyph w.—Sp-k be thou brought to nanght’: for the sense of sp here cf. Wb.. rv. 444, 5. 

26,12. Bs jet ‘vet thee afar off’: the construction of this sentence with hi: and old 
perfective 2nd sx. is quite wuexampled. since according to the grammars he can be used i 
verbal sentences only with sdm-f. Since. however, l-fic is clearly used in the exclamatory 
sense of Gard.. Ly. Gr.. § 313, to express un injunction. and i: before a verbal sentence 
may have similar force (op. cit.. § 242), if seems likely that hv is used here as a reinforcing 
word to make it quite clear how hr-tic is tu be understood. 

26, 13. For the sense of | Pa 4 fos see Wh. ur, 33, 4.--Por gmict *feebleness* see WO., 
v, 169. 16. 

26, 14. On the butchers who act us executiouers see n. on 22. 20.—Try-sn te me whm sp sn, 

‘they do thee again and again’; one would expect iny-sn rk ‘they act against thee’, but 
asumilar use of <- occurs above in inti tir bu-dw irw-tn “be ye dealt with according to the 
evil ye have done’, 22,23, with passive sit: instead of inti rte. Por the expression m whm 

ap cf. Wb. ut, 486. 5: whether the numeral in - was actually to be read ix perhaps eee 












-—The verb Ae in op” SG ae ‘they cast (2) thee to the raging fire’ 
probably identical with the transitive verb a §,4 of W.. u, 475, 4. 





20, 15, 22 or, Sy ie clearly a corapt writing of Sis ‘to travel’. The same writing 
vecurs aan In 30, 12. 


. Soy So, 
wa teva 2 as a writing of wher tlater Hae ack with ssr instead of ssr; for the 


expres slun shrcry’ te ‘stretch out the arms’ see Wb. ry. 294, 8.— Nn nmty bk om stsu Sw; 
tor nmt m “to Journey to” a place seo Wb, ur, 270. 3, by the ‘anpports of Sha’ we should 
doubtless understand the four corners of the world where the sky was deemed to be sup- 
ported on the earth. 

26.17. TVS eee: the first word is perbaps to be understood as irael. the sdm-n-f 
form of it as an auxilary verl. with following infinitive and objeet-suftix.—Tnw shot-k 
‘whenever thon art remembered” is lit. *iat) Cvery remenibering of thee’. the construction 
being that of Gardiner, op. cit., § S8S.—On Jar wb see Aan. Serr. 27. 227. 


26.18. For htmetichk read htnek (infinitive: : the scribe hax repeated the ending 


@ fr 
& =, from 
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shz-tw:k and shst-k above in 26, 17; the like comment applies also to psh-te-k below. where, 
however, psh tw should be read. 

26, 21. On ‘The book of knowing the creations of Ré&*. with its description of the 
state of affairs before the Creation. see ZAN 67, 34 tf: see also the discussion in W. Max 
Miller, Eg. Mythology. 68 tf. The word pri, lit. ‘forms’. ‘shapes’. in this title refers not 
to the forms assumed by Re hut to those made by him. and it has therefore been translated 
as ‘creations’. : 

26, 21-2. The next few sentences consist of a continual play upon the word-stem kpr. 
as again in 26, 24. 

26, 22. Ins hpri im pr m ri the function of the first mis by no means clear, but there 
is no doubt as to the sense of the passage. It is possible that pr here may be the infinitive. 
hut Gunn ealls my attention to a construction with m — mase. participle pr in Sethe. 
Lesest.. T7,16 which is not dissinilar to the present instunce—Vn hpr pt, nn lipr te “ere 
the sky had come into being. eve the carth had come into being’; un Rpr bere correspond> 
to the old construction n sdmt-f, see the parallel passages from the Pyramid Texts quoted in 
ZAS 67,35. Nn kine in the next sentence represents the passive form of this construction, 
ef. Gard.. Ey. Gr., § 404.— "= ground’ is possibly a corrupt writing of ss-t2 “snake”. but 
the literal rendering has been retained in the translation. 

26, 22-3. Ts-nei im-esn m nun m nae L created (some) of them in Nin as Inert Ones’: 
for ts in the sense uf “to create’ see JTb.. v. BUS. 2 tf: Lacan. Vertes rel., xvi. 9. ° Nitin” is 
the watery chaos which preceded the settled order of the world. Naw ‘inert ones’. a term 
usually applied to the dead, must here mean such supernatural beings as could exist in a 
state of suspended animation ?) before the cosmos was organized: the word is here brought 
in primarily to make a pun with "Nin. The version fornd in 28, 24 is slightly diferent. 
see the note thereon. 

26, 23. 3h-ni m ib-iis dittienlt. The parallelism with satvi im hei. lit. DT planned with 
my face’. Ze. surveyed the outlook. indicates that a seuse of planning or designing lies in 
the first sentence also. but no verb 3 with this meaning is known. On the other and, the 
usual meaning of this idiom, exemplified hy sk-n-{?) m ib-f*Tiound favour in his heart’ Sin. 
B 106, does not suit the present contest. The suggestion that sheet re il-T means something 
like ‘I considered in mine heart’ tinds sume support. however. in the fact that im 26, 24 
we have snt n+] ib-i ‘I planned in mine heart", with snt ‘to plan’ replacing 3h. and the passage 
in question has therefore been translated in this sense. For the expressions sit m hr and 
snt m ib see IVb. wv. 178, 13. 

26. 24. Hpr ss hpre nie hpres im lpr ie msw. im hprie nie msiesn is another jingle 
hased upon the stem hpr which it is difficult to translate intelligibly. The first word 18 cer- 
tainly the édm-f form of the verb fpr. with subject ss. which in its turn is in direct genitival 
relation with the first Apr. Since the secund hpri. tollowing rar. must have a different 
nuance from that following ‘3, I suggest that the first of the two means ‘forms or ‘shapes’ 
and the second “beings” in the sense of ‘living creatures”. the latter being parallel to msi 
in the second phrase. Asw prestmably refers to the first children of men to come into being 
on earth. —a Q = is unknown to the 17., but it is obviously a lete writing of Lee ees. 
1v, 219,16. Its sense is clear.— On == % = see the textual n. This creative act is deseribed 
in other words in Pyr., § 1248. 

27,1. be is unknown to the TW0.. but here also the sense is clear. —Dr Jody worse rei 
‘since the aeons when they were far from me’: hint. which has no very exact equivalent in 
English, is a term expressing a long period of time. and often is used as a word for’ etermity’. 
The use after dr ‘since’ is not noted in the Wh.. but for m-hf lady ‘after a long age’. 29.1, 
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see Wb., ut, 106, 14. Wo-sn rei ‘when they were far from me must be a reference to the 
legend of the wandering of the Eve of Ré« which is said in 27, 2 to have been brought back 
to the god by Shu and Tefénet. There is evidently some confusion with the story of the 
wanderings of Tefenet im Nubia, whence she was brought back by Shu and Thoth. The most 
recent treatment of these inextricably entangled myths is by Junker in Die Onurislegende. 

27.2. Ntrd piri’ there were three gods in addition tu myself’; the three gods must be 
the just-created Shu and Tefénet. and Nin, the personification of the primaeval watery 
chaos.—Roen-i hresn * L wept over them’: for ' read ® or possibly ¢!¢1. see the n. on 2, 1. 
It is not quite clear to what the suftix sv refers. but it most probably belongs to Ty a‘ ‘my 
inembers”: the god apparently wept because le was lacking an eye from the tale of organs, 
for we learn from 27.3 that he inade a substitute. and that the origmal Eve was wroth when 
it returned and found its place occupied. In the next sentence ‘that is how men came into 
being from the tears which came forth from mine Eye’ we have the well-known paranomasia 
of rm “tears” and rmt > men’. 

27.3. Innit shuty of sts m hrei so T promoted it (lit. ‘its place’) in my face’; the wrath 
of the displaced Eye is appeased by its becoming the uraeus on the bruw of Ré and so 
exercising authority over the whole land. On this particular version of the legend of the 
wandering Lye of the sun-god sce Junker. op. cit.. 158. 

2.4. Ss AE 1, VoL Jee is unintelligible as it stands. but a com- 
parison with the parallel passage fr-tic didivs tw wsbuers hr webic 29, 4 suggests that we should 
emend into © 73S 12(= r) Lg, Je Qc! cits wrath fell to its roots’; the expression 
hy yesh is unknown to me elsewhere, but it may possibly be a metaphor for ‘came to 
nothing’, ‘died away’. or the like. Roeder’s translation ‘tiel seme Wut ins Gras ( 2)" supports 
the anendation “3,5 } for Sys. — A Je yw BAHN seems to be likewise 
corrupt. since the literal translation *I replaced what it took from it’ makes no sense. The 
simplest emendation is to omit the suftix in its and to render * [replaced what had been 
taken frum it’. meaning the rank and position which the wandering Eye had lost by having had 
another set in its place. The parallel in 29, 4 has dbs-n-] im-s; possibly itt should be supplied 
in the latter version —Pr-n-i me wsbw * Teame forth from the roots’ is obscure. but the follow- 
ing sentence suggests that it is to be taken literally. Perhaps the meaning is that plants 
were created first. and after them the reptiles and such creatures as live in vegetation. The 
word wb ‘yoot* seems to have some special significance in this text. for the variant version 
of 20, 3-4 employs it several tines with doubtful meaning. 

27. 4-5, The text now describes how the original pair of deities whom the sun-god created, 
namely Slat and Tofenet. became the ancestors of the entire Heliopolitan Ennead. Note the 
use of the sdnein-f form ms-in. 





27,5. M ht ‘from the womb” apparently indicates that this family of gods was born in 
the natiral way. and not by the miraculous means described in 26, 24—27, 1.—Ddw wre hhew 
“what the Great Enchanters spoke’; ddw is doubtless a writing of the old neuter relative 
form Ele ~ UP r dew, Hit. “great of magic’. is a common epithet of deities: here the plural 
smffixes in the following sentences show that all the gods xu far mentioned are coinprehended 
in this term. ‘The parallel text of 28. 20ff. is quite divergent from this point onward (29, 6ff.). 
_ 27,6. The construction of (@ |S 2 € Stk A= sy <I despatched those who came 
into being through my body" is curious. inasmuch as the demonstrative nn seems super- 
fluous, the participle dpr being by itself adequate to convey the sense, but there can be little 
doubt as to the translation.— Hr sw is apparently the participial construction of Gardiner. 
op. cit. § B74. 


27. 6-7. Restore bn mss-f? The nesative bn is not wbsolutely unknown to this papyrus. 
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came a ae 22, 16, but the writing of the negation as _ wWitha line-division coming between 
the two signs does not seem very probable. nor do the illegible traces at the beinning of 
27,7 support the reading » -. On the other hand the reading by m3sf would suit the contest. 
and if it be rejected it is diffienlt to imagine any likely alternative: the lacuna is too large 
for @ (of Je). and this latter word does not occur elsewhere in this manuscript. 

27.7. On hu sdb r ‘to implant an obstacle against’ sev tia. Serr. 27, 227 

27.8. Delete the suttix in sswen-k. 

27,9. C3 phty m-het wisn Tee he who is most mighty in the prow of the bark of Rec is 
ee who protects the sun-yod from Apep. cf. Nagel in Bull. Dnt. fr. 28, BB. 

7,10. }<%19 is shown by the determinative * to be aw riting of hsty heart .cf-also Wb. 
til, 07, top. Figugh a word for “stomach” is what world he expected. One 1s reminded ot 
our Solloquial expression for violent sickness ‘to bring one’s heart up’-—— tae =k is for 
iw ini; for the writing of r for ir in the construction tw dma f see also 25, 20.—T have 
broken his legs’ is not at all appropriate in the present situation: the seribe has forgotten 
that he is writing of a serpent, which has no legs. The same comment applies to the next 
rentence ‘Ihave cut off his wnus’, We probably have here an exorcisin drawn bodily from 
the common stock, which the anthor has forgotten to adapt for his special purpose. 

27, 10-11. “Lie htm rf spty-f* Dhave closed his mouth and his lips’: with this sentence 
compare the spell from P. Brit. Mus. 10081, 35, 21 if. published by Schott. ZAN 65, 35. 
especially 35, 27. 

27.11. For 2 Boa im read oy ees 

21.2 b2e Math pore ‘ea compare 222 (] false door” Crk. 1. 99 16: the point of the 
impreeation is that ie person cursed shall have neither a fanuly to make vtferings nor a 
false door at w hich offerings can be made, 

27, 14. For read 

27,15. Vor Oo 2! read doubtless 2 si. ,conthewnting of | tor |, of. Gard. Suppl. 
ky. Gr, 2.n. on p. 39, § 34. and on the tranative use of hr see W b.. m1 321, 4. The suttix 
presumably refers to the ‘butchers’ of 27. 14. Since to ‘tell’ a face is not English usare. 
it seems necessary to translate fir as oat off.- Hh, after Ivsty-f should be omitted: the 
word-order forbids emending it into n-s ‘for heiscle"),. ‘Chie serie cneniy fic haxe vot his 
pronouns ss muddled in this line. 





Ny 








27.17. Sk gmt! — é ‘she burns with the fiery breath of her mouth’: >t 
is here a ee of the verb nsr ‘to burn’ IV.. 1. 385. and tor n fh read m he -For ee 
Sly il enh read * de ran! N€jbe 1 7 pd and for poe, 5 oe = read © 3 ate 
or possibly = gabe SJ. cf. : the serihe is still confused im his pronouns. 
Similarly for <3 Be fl read » ee. oe he: 

27, 17-18. The obscure pec may see those who ave among 6?) the watchers 2)" 
occurs again 28. 11. 

27,18. For esr used of a despoiled enemy see Crk. iv. S4. 4. 

27,19. The text now becomes ditticult and is me corrupt. Por eve el read 
ndr-n sw. The allusion to the ‘troops (2)° of Shu is quite obscure. while Hoses bel = is 


oe as it stands: here. however, the true reading is shown hy 28.13 to be wam 
For = 8 Wonk, ok, We wea just possibly read “Li oo 
| et SB real 
certainly -+te7 S&B. 
27. 20, [lis written for sw in shr sic here and four times in 27. 21: read similarly sid) sie 
nit sec and wenm sie in 27, 21-2. 





Sern 


and for | 2 — j=l} HAYS wea read 7 
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27, 21-2. For n pt rst read m pt rst as in the next sentence (m pt mhtt). 

ME 22, 0 msht(yw) as a name for the aaa of the Great Bear see JE-4 18, 11, 
163, and on hizbss “the starry firmament’ see JE 4 21, 5, n. 3. 

27, 23. For : S gs) read | © ¢s]9 as before. 

27, 24. For tm there w ritten dm) as transitive verb see Wb.. v, 302, 1, and for the tran- 
sitive use of hr see Wb... ur, 321, 4.—lue-f m sdt ‘he is (condemned) to the fire’ is lit. *he is 
for the fire’; this usage has a modern analogy in the military slang expression ‘to be for it’, 
some punishment or unpleasant experience being implied.—For the protecting serpent nb 
see also Urh.. vi, 15. 5. 

27, 25. For “sR PSN read sms sw it—The suttix in imt wpt-f ‘she who is on his 
brow’ (ie. the fae uraeus) and in xtrie dnywe wis-f “the gods who are in his bark’ clearly 
refers to Reo—Rmuw pr m irt-i tn ‘the tears which came forth from mine Eye are against 
vou’; the sun-god suddenly speaks in the ist sing., and his foes are addressed in the 2nd plur. 
As this is quite in disaccord with the preceding context, it seems likely that a portion of the 
text has been oinitted by the copvist. That the suttix tr refers oe the confederates of ‘Apep 
seems quite clear in this passage. though in the often repeated “~*~ | S — it is necessary 
to emend into +» in every case if the reference, as seems probable, is still to the foes of 
the sun-god. On the other hand. if in these sentences tn refers not to the foes of the sun- -god 
but to the gods themselves. then xfrw must be in apposition to tr in every cave, This is in 
itself improbable and also raises other difficulties, so that in the translation the emendation 
ntn las been adopted. For a similar umission of the preposition n after (r)di see the 
( ‘olophon 31-2 (JE A 23,11), with then. thereon. Rmuc pr n irt-i ‘the tears which came forth 
from inne Lye’ is a periphrasis for ° human beings”. see also the n. on 29, 8. 

Q8, 1. 1 fhQ is a writing of swht ‘egg’, compare 28, 5. 

28,3. Delete the second suttix in tm-f wnn-f.—For hr-s n sdt, shes Re ds-f read hres sw n 
odt, shr sw Re ds-f. 

28, 4. The context shows that wy Ms “ should be translated as a singular, despite the 
plural determinative, as also above, 22, 12. 

28. 5-6. For tie wd-n Re read mi wden Re compare 2s. 4 

28,6. For 1S read 3s. ee . compare 25. 6, and for tw read probably sn or 
possibly ti. as the pronoun umat refer to ‘all the foes of Pharaoh’ mentioned just previously. 


Fon! 


r en - 
Phe sm 3°¢ 4). simply a space-tiller. 


OST. Nn are been... bw ‘they shall have no souls (ete.) thereby’; the adverb im 
hehe in this and the following sentences alludes to the punishments j just described. 
rae | alana ed 3 isa writing of (Gr *lieit’s)*. compare 29. 18. 


28.11. "Note the we of the Lare-Egyptian pronoun sf varying with the more regular sn. 
~The obscure expression inure ssi’ those who ave among (?) the watchers ( 2)’ occurs also 
ahove, 27, 17-1s, 
28.12. Noerdit pr besn inesn: tor inesn read simply im. the suttix being due to mechan- 
ical repetition—7—' 2 is probally a writing of oe *heirs’, compare 28.9. The reading 
“arms? os poor seuse. aud the determinative \ supports the former reading. 


2s, 14. The voles of the meftt * Niuht-bark’ and mGult *Day-bark’ have been reversed ; 
clearly ne text should read “thou travellest in the Day-bark, thon restest (ie. settest) in 
the Muht-bark — The two leas ens” are the celestial s sky and the sky below the earth; for 


the “two heavens” see abo Pur. $8 4060, 5-41e. 

28.15. For fied abbres ated writing SUSS of ae ae pt ub, rlat nb. hnmmt nb * all 
men, all nobles. all plebs, ail sun-folk” see also 32. 6, 11:32, 11 shows the reading of Ys to 
les pt. is the determinative of p¢ ‘nobles’, Sir this contest ean only stand for 7 rhyt 
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‘plebs’, and Q is an abbreviation of hnmmt. an obscure word usually translated ‘sun-folk’ 
which is very commonly associated with p¢ and rhyt.1—bor the sense of sp see W., rv, 444, 5. 

28,16. For hn as the name of a kind uf receptacle cf. Mariette. Abydos. 1, 10b. 

28, 18. For m-hnw ns hint read m-hnw n hnt as 28, 16.— oe} =F fis perhaps 
intended for rdi-tee irt m muh, lit. ‘the making in wax is to be caused’. 

28, 19. ® Ah Oli oie 8 lit. ‘thou shalt plan u first oceasion at the standing 
(i.e. noon) of the day’, makes poor sense as it stands, and is probally corrupt ; one is tempted 
to emend into [z-k irk mitt sp tpy ete. ‘thou shalt do the like of the first time (again) at 
noon-tide’. 

(To be continued) 


' Tam indebted to Prof. Gunn for the correct explanation of these abbreviations. 


Bb 
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RESTITUTION OF, AND PENALTY ATTACHING TO, 
STOLEN PROPERTY IN RAMESSIDE TIMES 


By JAROSLAV CERNY 
Is the Leiden Museum there is a small papyrus measuring 17 em. high > 20 em. broad, 


numbered 352} and bearmg on one side, namely on that where the vertical fibres run over 
the horizontal ones, the following text: 











(1) = s Tek Ne, 12 HL Buds Ain’ iB eat U1 


@) 1o.? i eo ie er ae 

(3) IE eo eo Sane alll! 

4) Jonna deo poo alll 

(5) tow a So | z lhe "Ane 

(6) ID es | 7 \ ant 

(4) ee a i ° it 

(8) EEOC, vd . HI 

0) OS <p 

(10) Soha See Se Be, > ta eos eee 1 5 Tine KR .05 ( ow 
(1D) Peay eecdeos Ren ara ca 


The text, which belongs in all probability to the Nineteenth Dyn asty,? may be translated 
as follows: 
(1) Last of property stolen by the female servant of the churioteer Pekhari: 
(2) Z wash-basin of lismn-bron:e, makes 20 deben, makes penalty £0 deben of copper. 


(3) 1... S-ressel of hsinn-bron-e, makes 6 deben, 3 i lO gk Pr 
(4) J Spiny of lsmn-bronze, a, PU. as . yin. «hOn* iss 7 
(9) 1 kt-ressel of lsumn-bron:e, Sg BOE 54 im » 103 ,, x 
(6) 1 wd-ressel* of hsmn-bronze, geod 3 35 3 a, % 


* Published in facsimile in natural size by Leemans, legyptische Monumenten van het Nederlandsche 
Museum van Oudheden te Leiden, 11. Pl. clxviii.. My transcription is based on a collation with the original 
made in 1930. 

* This date, rather than the Twenticth Dynasty. is sugested by the use of ‘Sy and = 4 
forthcoming in non-literary texts after the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 


» Which are not 


* On the original I saw a Ss » which does not permit the reading “"” 


(e.g. unpubl. Ostr. Turin 9639, 4). 
* For this word W6. 1, 399, 1) quotes only the present passage. 


Hey? attested as a bronze vessel 
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(7) 2 dsiw-garments of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth of first quality. (males ae 6. 


(8) 2 sdy-garments of fine Upper-Eqyptian cloth. es : 6. 
(9) 1 mss-shirt of fine Upper-E-qyptian cloth, cast off. 5 - 3. 


(10) 17 clews of yarn, makes penalty 31 clews of yarn. 

(11) Lhairof....... * makes penalty 3. 

The text thus represents a list of stolen objects with a i, 5° 7 appended to each item. 
This tsiet is threefold throughout (except in the first entry, where it is double): in the case of 
bronze vessels, the price of which is indicated in the usual way by a weight of copper, the 
tut amounts to a threefold quantity of the copper; in the case of garments, yarn, and the 
obseure ‘hair’, the fut is represented by thrice the number of the alienta stolen. 

The word is known—apparently only from the above-quoted documnent—to the WGrter- 
buch} which gives as its meaning ‘ Wiedererstattungswert fur gestohlenes Gut"; this scems to 
imply that fret mcluded the stolen object itsclf as well as the tine amounting to the double of 
the object or of its value. As a new text treated below shows. however, the fret represents 
the amount of the fine only, quite apart from the original stolen object. 

The determinative of the word tert in Leiden Papyrus 352 is considered doubtful by 
the Wérterbuch. In its three occurrences it has the following forms: 2% (1. 2). A (1. 10), 
and % (1. 11); and the connexion of the word with the verbs ise. ati eye 
‘steal’, which probably will not be questioned, suggests « priori that the doubtful determina- 
tive is to be transcribed as *~. As a matter of tact. an identical cursive group is found ina 
ligatured group @<~, in Pap. Alaeee. A5.11:6,1: 12.5. Itis nothing clse than the cursive 


form of © , 2.¢. Es with the lateral stroke omitted. That this explanation of the determina- 
tive is correct is confirmed by the second document. now to be discussed. 

This is a potsherd inscribed in hievatic belonging to the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
University and measuring 8-5 cm. high % 10 cu. broad. It is written on both sides, and the 
text runs as follows: 


Recto. 
ses Pe a Ow 
(1) ani@s Cui =P Dluws o Ss Sy yi 
2 at) = Beenie 
(2) <> 4 Oh ye a, 2 Yt Nj 


= = oh Pan Se = 
(5) Poth y RT eS ecsl 
ay ae ON A 

(8) TT essdi 









Thole ¥ aa Osby. Varille 19. ve.. col. Vy eh writes ee 





Sic 
soe E VED ES us 
E. 6311, vs., feu le BO YON MW Boe | Mee Ase 
AraR fo 7 
* See the accompanying facsimile: “ . lam unable ie read the word. oy. BOO. TL. 


“ALE 
+ Bought in Luxor by Prof. Nelson. It bears the provisional number 110. Tam under a deep obligation 
to Prof. Nelson, who has kindly allowed me to study the ostracon and tu publish it. 
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Verso. 
D SQA altel Shs he 
2) ASS aL Shea 
3) de Bd 
ty eit as 
Translation: 
Recto. 


(1) What will be exacted from Lute (2) in order to be given to the chief workman Hay: 

(3) 20 hin of fat, its penalty (4) 49 hin, makes 2 of a khar; 

(5) 1 sdy-gurment, its penalty 2. (6) makes 3 sdy-yarments ; 

Verso. 

(1) 1 stick, its penalty (2) 2. mukes 5: 

/ itrt-bor its penalty (3) 2, makes 3: 

4 canes? their (4) penalty 8, makes 12. 

Here we have a list of objects to be exacted from Lute, who was a workman of the Royal 
Tomb, and to be given to his chief Hay. It is not said that these objects have been stolen 
by Lute. but they are clearly in some way due from him, and the word used for penalty 
“s Bet. is undoubtedly identical with the Fs WSs of the Leiden Papyrus.t The deter- 
minative is clear this time, 42, and beside this the additional words show that *& Pet, 
does nut include the original object which is due. Unlike the first document, the Ss Wer 
here is equal only to the double of the original object. 

In the present writer's opinion there is finally a third mention of a penalty which has 
been hithertu misunderstood, namely in Brit. Mus. Pap. 10335, rs.,21.3 This papyrus is con- 
cerned with oracles issued with regard to tive mss-shirts stolen from the servant Amenemwia. 
The oracles name as the thief a certain Petjauemdiamin, who first denies but finally con- 
fesses the theft and promises to give back the stolen garments. The text concludes: And 
the god caused the serrant Amenemwia to utter an oath, saying: ASM MOAT. 

The words of the oath have been translated ‘the stolen goods haye not been recovered 
from him’, by Blackman, who rightly rejected an ld translation by Spiegelberg.6 But even 
the new rendering can hardly he defended. Apart from the fact that ‘have been recovered’ 
would have undoubtedly been expressed by means of the ustial passive in tc, the negation 
: ay is frequently found with the sdm-f form in oaths and promises, where sdin-f invariably 
refers to the future.” So, too, in the present ease we have only to admit the omission of the 


1 *Tirt is a box in the form of ae used as a container for shkawabtis. This is expressly stated in Ostr. 
Turin 9592, 2-3. 

> For teri ef. Keimer, Bulletin de (Inst. 31 (1931). 229-32. Our passage shows that the word is 
masculine, against Ib, v, 252. 

* The latest dated mention of Hay is year 17 of Ramesses JH, Ostr. Cairo, Cut. gén. 25584; the earliest is 
year 5 of Sethos IT, Ostr. Cairo 25356. This places our piece at the transition from the Nineteenth to the 
Twentieth Dynasties. 


tS 


* It may be remembered that KR 255 is the infinitive of the verb a Oar ‘steal’. The final ¢ 
was no longer pronounced at this period. 

* Published by Dawson, JEA 11, Pl. xxxviii; translated by Blackman, :bid., 253. 

® “Ich habe (es) ihm nicht gestohlen’ (Studien nnd aterialien, 77). 

7 Especially clear examples are: Pap. Salt, rs., 1, 14; Mes, N. 21 ;JEA 21, Pl. xv, 27; Pap. Turin, P.-R., 
47, 3; Botti-Peet, J/ Giornale, 12, 5. 
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suffix of the Ist person singular ¥8 after the verb sdi, an omission of which many examples 
could be quoted,1 and taking the oath as referring to the future and substituting for tut 
the meaning ‘penalty’ found in the Leiden papyrus and Chicago ostracon above quoted, 
we obtain a clear translation: “I will not exuct a penalty from him’. This naturally means that 
Amenemwia declared himself content with the restitution of the five stolen garments, and 
renounced the exaction of the penalty, which would have been double or treble the value 
of the things stolen. 

As my friend Dr. Cvetler has pointed out to 1ae. a close analogy can be quoted from 
Roman law, where the penalty was equal to the quadruple value of the goods stolen in the 
case of furtum manifestum (i.e. When the thief was caught red-handed) and to double the 
value in the case of furtum nee manifestum. A quadruple fine was also exacted from any one 
who resisted a domiciliary search and in whose house the stolen property was subsequently 
found, whereas in the case of unopposed inquiry the eventual penalty was only threefold. 
Here also the penalty did not affect the question of compensation for the damage, namely 
restitution of the stolen goods themselves and the making good of any incidental damage. 

Trom the preceding we are probably entitled to consider the following points as established. 
at least as far as the Ramesside period is concerned: 

(1) A convicted thief was obliged to give the stolen property back to the person robbed. 
and in addition to pay him a penalty which amounted to double or treble its value. 

(2) This penalty was called i, ° or 2. 8. oft, a feminine word. 

(3) The person robbed sometimes renounced bis claim to the penalty. perhaps in ease> 
where the stolen goods were not actually found with the thief. 


1 Cf. Erman, Veuay. Gramm. (2nd ed.), § 62. 
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THE EGYPTIAN CORRESPONDENCE OF ABIMILKT, 
PRINCE OF TYRE 
By W. t. ALBRIGHT 


Is spite of all the research which has been expended on them during the past half-century. 
the Tell el-‘Amarnah Tablets have by no means vielded up all their secrets. Thanks to the 
admirable edition of the texts by the Norwegian scholar, J. A. Knudtzon, with elaborate 
notes and glossary from the hands of Weher and Ebeling, assisted by Ranke and others 
(1907-15). we have lad a first-class repertory at our disposal for twenty vears.! Moreover, 
the careful collation and edition of the Berlin tablets by the late Otto Schroeder in 1915 
was accompanied by a number of sound observations and discoveries by this gifted young 
scholar. The publication of the contemporary Hittite records in Accadian from Bowazkiy, 
beginning in 1916, has helped to clear up uw number of obseurities. Frum time to time new 
letters from the “Amarnah collection have teen published: six by Thureau-Dangin in 1921.2 
one by Dossin in 19543 and two (with a short description of the contents only) hy Gordon 
m 1934.4 The other texts subsequently discovered at Tell el-’ Amarnah, such as the narrative 
poem ot the King of Battle. the Peyptian vocabulary. and varions Accadian vocabularies, 
are interesting in themselves, but do not belong to the group represented by the letters. 
Discoveries in Palestine and Syria have alsv furnished contemporary documents, including 
w number of Accadian and Canaanite letters, found at Taanach. Shechern. Ugarit (Ras 
esh-Shamraly), and elsewhere. 

Owing perhaps partly to the definitise character of IXnudtzon’s treatment in many 
respects. a> Well as to the fact that the linguistic monographs of Bohl3 Ebeling.¢ and Dhorme? 
seemed to exhaust the nnmediate pos-ibilities of linguistic analysis. there has been no serious 
published eifort to advance the philological interpretation of the documents as a whole 
(luring the past twenty years, For some years the writer has been devoting much time to 
this task. with very gratifying results. ‘To illustrate the situation, it may be said that the 
principal gains have come in two directions. namely, in the improvement of the translation 
of words and passages. and in a more minute grammatical analysis, with emphasis on the 
distribution of linguistic influences between \ccadian. Hurrian, Canaanite, Egyptian, ete. 
Asis well known, the “Amarnah Tablets are uearly all written in what purports to be Acca- 
dian cuneiform. bat the latter is only graminatically and stylistically correct when written 
hy Babylonian seribes. ‘The Canaanite scribes whose letters form the overwhelming major- 
ity), for example. write an execreble \ecadian. full of Canaanitisms in both vocabulary and 
grammar. The same is true, mutatis mutoulis, of the letters written by Hurrian and Hittite 


* Die El-Amurna-Tufeln (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek. Vol. 1), abbreviated EA. Note also Vocaliza- 


tion = Albright. The Voralization of the Egyptian NSyllubic Orthography (Am. Orien. Soc., Vol. 1v, New 
Haven. 1934). 


* Rev. CAssyr. 19, 91-108, 

* Rev. d Assyr. 31, 125 ff. 

* JEA 20, 137 f. 

* Die Sprache der Amarnubriefe, Leipzig, 1909. 

Das Verbum der El-Amarna-Briefe (Beitrige zur Assyriologie, vil, 2. pp. 39-79), Leipzix, 1910. 
* La langue de Canaan (also Rev. Bibl. 1913. 369 ff.: 1914. 37 ff., 344 ff.). 
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scribes (whose peculiarities also appear in the Accadian documents from Bogazkvy). Some 
of the Egyptian letters (which include two not vet known when the Knudtzon edition 
appeared) were certainly written by native Egyptians who had learned Accadian cuneiform 
at school; this is also true of the Egyptian letters found at Bogazkoy.1 Most interesting is 
the fact, hitherto unrecognized, that an Egyptian cuneiformist served as official scribe at 
‘Tyre, where he wrote some ten letters to the Egyptian court. This will be proved below by 
examination of the Egyptian glosses, Egyptianisms in style, word-order, and phonology. 
as well as by giving direct translations from Egyptian. 

Before taking up the detailed examination of this material, we wish first to call attention 
to a hitherto unrecognized Egyptian royal name, which occurs eight times in EA. No. 155. 
the tenth letter (following Knudtzon’s order) of Abimilki (Abimelech) of Tyre. This name 
is written four times (det. for woman) Ma-ta(ya)-a-ti and another four times (det. for personal 
name, det. for woman) Ma-ta(ya)-a-tt. Misled by the second group of writings, all previous 
scholars have read (det. for personal name) SAL?-ma-ya-a-ti, which they transcribe Shal- 
maydti, influenced by the Canaanite verb sh-l-m, ‘to be well. he at peace’3 ‘The formation 
is hardly possible in either Canaanite or Accadian, and 1s completely out of the question 
in Egyptian. We must, therefore, consider the reading Maydti or AMaya-att. taking the 
feminine determinative. which always occurs. ax an indication of sex, and the oceasional 
personal determinative as an honorific, indicating that the person in question was too im- 
portant to be treated as a mere woman.* We need only remind the reader of phenomena 
such as Hatshepsut wearing a beard, or the voddess Ishtar given masculine attmbutes and 
even addressed with words in the masculine vender. The name oecurs in the following 
eonnexions. Four times Abimilki calls himself the servant of Maya-ati (arad \""!Mua-ya-a-ti). 
once as servant of both the king and of Maya-ati (lines 7-10): “The king has commanded that 
grace (lit. breath) be given and that water (be given) to his servant and the servant of 
Maya-ati’. Three times Tyre is called ‘the city of Maya-ati’. whereas in the other letters 
Tyre is spoken of as “the city of the king’. in accordance with the general custom amony 
Canaanite princes when mentioning their cities to Pharaoh. In one passage (lines 29-30; 
Abimilki says ‘Maya-ati is my life (or my strength) night and day’. 

There is obviously only one solution of this prublem: Maya-ati must be the reigning 
queen, preferably one of exceptional relative importance, like Hatshepsut or possibly Teye. 
Since it is agreed that the Abimilki letters are among the latest ones im the ‘Amarnah 
archives (see below), Maya-ati must naturally he Vryt-itn, the eldest daughter of Akhenaten 
and wife of his coregent and ephemeral successur Semenkhkerce, We shall consider the 
historical bearing of this new reference to her below. after we have studied the identification 
phonetically. 

The name VUryt-itn is composed of the pertect passive participle feminine mryt as nomen 
reyens and the name of the solar disk. if. following it as nomen rectum. Fortunately we 
have several contemporary cuneiform transcriptions of the masculine form of the same 
participle. We are therefore not working in the dark, as sometimes happens in the field of 

' See Friedrich, OLZ 27 (1924), 707; Labat. LAkkedien de Boghaz-kot, pp. 80-2. 

* In order to identify a cuneiform character in tran~ ription it is customary for Assvriologists to employ 
capitals, which indicate its conventional value, but which may or may not be an actual phonetic value. 

3 Cf, the discussion hy Weber, LA. 1254 ff. Riedel, Untersuchungen zu den Tell-el-Amurna-Briefer 
(Tubingen, 1920), 20-23, gives an explanation which is as forced contextually as it is linguistically, and can 
only be called fantastic. 

4 Dr. C. H. Gordon has called my attention to the fact that the nearly contemporary documents of Nuzi, 
belonging to a Hurrian community which wrote in Babylonian cuneiform, not infrequently place the deter- 
minative for male names before names of women; cf. Gordon, Zeits. f. Axsyr. 43, 161. n. 2. 
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Egyptian vocalization. The name of the official Mry-r¢is written Ma-t-re-ya,? Le. May-rée, 
abbreviated to Mry = Ma-a-ya (Maya). The familiar appellation Mappovv of Ramesses IT 
appears as Va-u-i-“-ma-na and as Maj))?e-ya-“d-ma-na® in the Bogazkoy transeription. 
The slight variation is very helpful, since it enables us to reconstruct an original *mdry? > 
my’, which could be shortened to may (with quiescing of the glottal catch in the preceding 
a)3 As is well established. the feminine form fell together with the masculine m New 
Egyptian. at least in practice. The feminine mryt must accordingly have been vocalized 
* mdryelt)>> mye, shortened to may®, in full agreement with cuneiform ma-ya. The second 
clement. a-ti, must reflect an Evyptian divine name * dti(¢). which is evidently the name of 
the solar disk. ‘Lhe loss of n in pronunciation may be due tu a hypocoristie tendency ; we 
cannot explain it as the result of a Canaanite analogy with the old femimine ending ati 
(preserved in North Canaanite and probably in Amorite). since the scribe was himself an 
Egyptian, as we shall see below. There ix a good Coptic parallel; N. E. mtn (old mtn), 
‘road’. appears asx ssoerr : seat for *miti(eyn>*mdti(e)>*maiti (>*mdit> ast) 
~*mdit (~ssoert). We must. accordingly. vocalize ‘Aten’. nut ‘Aton’. It must be 
emphasized that neither the Canaanite place-name Hinnatina (Heb. Hannatén) nor the 
Hurrian ?Atn-prin (for whieh cf. Bull. ASOR, No. 63, p. 25) has anything to do with 
the Aten.—If. however. the feminine ¢ was preserved im a compound name like Vrytitn. 
we may explain the form JJeaydti as standing by haplology for *Mayatati(n), just as 
Naphureya is a haplological form of the alternative and more correct Naphurureya. 

Since 1928 there have been many interesting discoveries and discussions bearing on the 
career of queen Meritaten. which begins to assume historical form. Thanks to the reports 
of Griffiths Gunn? Fairman,® and Pendlebury.’ and to their discussion of the material. 
supplemented by important articles by Newberry? and Wolf? we are in a very favourable 
position. During the seventeen! years of the feeble Akhenaten he seems to have been almost 
constantly under female iilience (or under that of male personalities working through the 
king's female relatives). ‘Teye was followed by Nofretete, who in any case was a more vigo- 
rous Character than her hushand. Before the end of Akhenaten’s reign. however, his eldest 
daughter. Meritaten. succeeded in depriving her mother of much of her prestige. and the 
feud between them continued until the death of the daughter's husband, Semenkhkeré. and 

! For this name see Thureau-Daugin. Rer. 7 Assyr. 19, 100. 

° For this spelling. which was not available to Ranke, see Keilschr. Crk. ans Boghaz-koi, m1, 124, obv. 10. 

° It ix probable that the Old Egn, vocalization was *irti>-*miry, for the following reason. Gardiner, 
SAOS St (1936), 195, n. 28, has pointed out that 8. Box Teacre ‘to be drowned’ (explained by Griffith in 
ZAS 46, 132 tf.) contains the perfect passive participle oacie, Egn. hsy (hzy). The Bohairic form ecte 
makes it probable that oacre goes back. according to rule, to *hisyé(). since this dialect is, in general, 
rather more conservative in its vocalization than Na‘idic, though it does not go nearly so far in this direction 
as Akhmimic. The later vocalization of w2y with @ would be paralleled by the still later Coptic tendency to 
preter @ before an y which has changed to 7 (Sethe. Verbum, 1, § 40 bis. 3). In this connexion it may be 
observed that the first element of Wri-n-Pth, cuneiform Marniptah of the Bozazkoy documents. is the per- 
fective relative (so also Gunn) and not the perfect passive participle as supposed by Friedrich (OLZ, 1924, 
7H6) and Sturm (Wrenes Zects. 41 (1934), 171): 1t means * He whom Ré¢ loves’, not * Beloved of R&’, Similarly, 
as Prof. Gunn points out. Sfp n-Re = Satepurri™ means “He whom Ré€ has chosen’. The forms in question 


were then pronounced approximately midtrné and sitépue (the oLscure vowel & was transcribed by a dis- 
similatory tendency ax ¢ between two a vowels and as 7 between two e vowels). . 

4 JEA 17 (1931). 183 fh. * In Peet-Woolley. Coty of Akhenaten, 1, 147 ff. 

® In Frankfort-Pendlebury. City of Akhenaten. 11 LOS-9. 

* JEA 17, 243218, 144 ts 19 (19383), 116 £. ~ JEA 14 (1928), 3-9; 18, 50 £f. 

9 ZAS 65 (1930), 100 ff. 

1 Bairman in City of Akhenaten, 1. 108. n. 3: Pendlebury in JEA 19, 117. 
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the accession of Tuttankhamiin. This is proved partly by monumental representations in 
which Meritaten displaces her mother, and partly by numerous erasures of the mother’s 
name, which is sometimes replaced by that of her daughter.1. That Akhenaten and Semenkh- 
keré were co-regents has been shown by Newberry,? so that the relation between the older 
queen and her daughter was bound to lead to trouble, especially when intriguing courtiers 
attached themselves to each party. After Akhenaten’s death his widow, presumably in order 
to forestall the succession of her daughter, actually wrote to the Hittite king Suppiluliuma, 
asking him for one of his sons as consort, ‘for my husband is dead and I have no son, while 
thou art said to have many sons’? 

EA, No. 155 must therefore have been written to the Egyptian court during the brief 
reign of Semenkhkeré, which seems to have lasted at least two full years, since the third 
year of his reign is recorded in the hieratic graffito from the tomb of Pere, published by 
Gardiner.* To his reign belong then the ostraca from Tell el-‘Amarnah which are dated in 
years one and two, since they cannot belong to Akhenaten’s reign, as shown by several 
scholars.® It is, however, possible that the first year of Semenkhkeré really belongs to his 
co-regency with Akhenaten, as suggested by an ostracon dated by years seventeen (the last 
year of the latter) and one (of the former). In agreement with this is an ostracon from 
Thebes recently described by Holscher and Anthes, which apparently proves that Harmais 
was already on the throne in the twenty-seventh year (after Akhenaten’s accession).”? Since 
the highest recorded regnal years of Akhenaten, Tuttankhamin, and Aya are, respectively, 
the seventeenth, sixth, and fourth, it follows that they must have reigned at least twenty- 
four years together, a result which would leave a maximum of two years and several months 
to cover the reign of Semenkhkeré and the odd months at the end of the reigns of the other 
three. If this is correct, Semenkhkeré reigned less than two years, but more than one, in 
all probability, between 1361/0 and 1359/8.8 


1 See Gunn in City of Akhenaten, 1, 155; Griffith in JEA 17, 183; Pendlebury in JEA 19, 116. 

2 JEA 14, 7 ff. 

3 See the translation and commentary by Zimmern and Friedrich in Zeits. f. Assyr. 35 (1923), 37 ff. 
The identification of the Egyptian king is discussed below. 

4 JEA 14, 10 ff. 5 See especially Fairman, op. cit., 103. 

6 Pendlebury in JE'A 19, 117. 

7 Hélscher, Excavations at Ancient Thebes (Oriental Institute Communications, No. 15, 1932), 52-3. 

8 This date and others in this paper are based primarily on the new astronomical-calendaric chronology 
of Borchardt (Die Mittel cur zeitlichen Festlegung von Punkten der dgyptischen Geschichte und thre Anwendung, 
Cairo, 1935, especially pp. 84 ff., 121 f.). There seems to be little doubt that Borchardt is right in fixing 
the dates of the death of Tuthmosis ITI at 1436 B.c. (—1435) and of the accession of Sethos I at 1319 B.c., 
in view of his unrivalled competence in employing astronomical data to fix the Sothic cycle. His date for 
the accession of Amenophis IIT (1413 8.c.) also appears to be solidly established. The dates between 1413 
and 1319 are, however, unsatisfactory, as he himself admits (pp. 81, 84 ff.), since the astronomical and calen- 
daric material is ambiguous, to say the least, and since several of the regnal years are wrong (e.g. the 
supposed ninth year of Tuttankhamiin was an error, the reign of Akhenaten is four years too long and that 
of Harmais two years too short, as we know from the new Theban ostracon). While it is now certain that 
Amenophis III and his son Akhenaten were co-regents (see Glanville, Antiquity, 1936, 82-3, and Pendlebury, 
Ill. Ldn. News, Oct. 10, 1936, p. 620), there is no need to suppose that any of the former's thirty-six years 
were contemporary with the latter's seventeen. Had they been contemporaneous, we should expect some 
double datings, as in the Twelfth Dynasty or in the case of Akhenaten and Semenkhkeré*. We suggest the 
following dates, starring those which are taken from Borchardt’s work: 


Amenophis III *1413-1377 Tuttankhamin 1359/8-1354/3 
Akhenaten 1377-1361/0 Aya 1354/3-1351/0 
Semenkhkeré¢ 1361/0-1359/8 Harmais 1351/0-*1319 


ce 
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It is possible that Tyre had been designated to provide revenue for Meritaten’s pin- 
money, but the repeated references to Tyre as the ‘city of Maya-ati’ may be simply intended 
as flattery to a powerful queen. In itself the idea is plausible, since it was customary for 
the Egyptian king to designate foreign revenues for specified temples, and there is no 
reason why the queen might not have been similarly favoured; ef. Diodorus I, 52 (Gunn). 

The discovery that E4, No. 155 dates from the years immediately following the death 
of Amenophis IV has some importance for the chronology of the ‘Amarnah Tablets. Since 
W. Riedel’s dissertation, Untersuchungen zu den Tell-el-Amarna-Briefen (1920), many 
scholars have been inclined to assign practically all the letters to the second half of the 
reign of Amenophis IIT and the first few years of his successor. The discovery of the 
synchronism between Suppiluliuma’s fifth-from-the-last year and the death-year of Pharaoh 
Pipkhurureya(s) has led to a reaction, generally in the direction of spreading the ‘Amarnah 
records over a period of from forty to fifty years.1 This view cannot be correct. Since 
the dated documents of Akhetaten stop with the second year of Akhenaten’s successor,2 
after which the court moved back to Thebes, it is in the highest degree improbable that 
any tablets were received there more than a year after that date, 7.e. some three years 
after the death of Amenophis IV. This alone makes the identification of Pipkhurureya 
with either Tuttankhamiin® or Aya* quite impossible. Nearly all scholars therefore identify 
Pipkhurureya with Akhenaten,> which identification the writer regards as certain. On the 
other hand, there can be little doubt that Forrer® and Sturm’ are right in following 
Ranke’s identification of the name Pipkhurureya with the prenomen of Tuttankhamin, 
Nb-hpru-r<, which would be pronounced *Nipkhurureya or the like, in Hittite. The solution 
is probably to be sought in a direction already sketched by Forrer,® namely in a confusion 
on the part of the Hittite scribe between the names Napkhurureya and Nipkhurureya. 
We must remember that the so-called ‘Annals’ of Suppiluliuma were written in the 
reign of his son Mursilis II, who ascended the throne about the time of Tuttankhamin’s 
death or very soon afterwards. A confusion of the kind suggested would be most natural. 

The pivot of the argument for a relatively early date of the great mass of letters from 
local chieftains, addressed merely to the ‘king’, is found in the fact that two of them, from 
a comparatively late period as proved by their contents, are supposed to be addressed speci- 
fieally to Amenophis III. If this is true, it would follow that nearly the whole correspon- 
dence, aside from royal letters, belonged to the reign of Amenophis ITI. However, the name 


A relatively moderate view is represented by Bilabel, Geschichte Vorderasiens und Agyptens (1927), 
passim ; the most extreme position is that of Cavaignac, Subbiluliuma et son temps (1932). 

2 Fairman, op. cié., 103. 

®° The most recent and best effort to establish this identification is that of J. Sturm, Wer ist Piphururias ? 
in Rev. Hittite et Asranique, Nos. 13-14 (1934), 162-76. The writer formerly held this view, mainly for the same 
linguistic reasons as those given by Sturm. 

“ See Cavaignac in Aémi, 3 (1930), 33-8. This view is linguistically impossible, quite aside from all the 
other difficulties; cf. Sturm’s discussion. 

° So especially Eduard Meyer, Gesch. Alt., u, 1 (2nd ed.), 337 ff.; Forrer, Forschungen, u, 24-32; 
Gotze in Alio, 19, 347, n. 1 and Die Annalen d. Mursilis (1933), 11. 

® Op. cit., 26-7. 

* Loe. cit. In addition to Sturm’s arguments, it may be observed that a confusion between the full name 
in its Hittite form *Viphurureyas and a hypocoristic *Bibey (pronounced *Pi ipe by the Hittites) would also 
come into consideration. Names beginning with the element nb often formed a hypocoristicon Bbi; ef. 
Junker in ZAS, 63, 63. 

* Perhaps it should be remarked that the Hittites recularly confused the Semitic and Egyptian voiced 
and voiceless stops, following a well-known Anatolian isogloss, also found in other languages of this region. 

* Op. cit., 26, below. 
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of the addressee in the letters of Akizzi of Qatna, EA, Nos. 58 and 55, has hitherto been 
misread by all historians (so far as we can find); we should read the group NAW-HUR-ia 
as Namkhureya, not as Nammuriya with all previous students except Sturm, who has 
corrected the error (WZKM 41 [193+], 167). The cuneiform value hur is much more com- 
mon than mur in the documents from ‘Amarnah and Bogazkéy. Moreover, the vowel of the 
first syllable is wrong; the name of Amenophis III appears as Ni-ib-mu-u-wa-re-ta, Ni-ib- 
mu-a-re-(i)a, Ni-mu-wa-re-ta,) Ni-im-mu-u-re-ia, Im-mu-u-re-ia, Mi-im-mu-(u-)re-ia, Mi- 
mu-re-ia, all representing various attempts to reproduce *Nib-miste-ré¢ in cuneiform, with 
secondary assimilation or dissimilation of the first consonant. Akizzi’s Namhuria stands 
undoubtedly for Naphuria (Amenophis IV); cf. the spellings Na-ap-hu-(u-)ru-re-ia, Na-ap- 
hur-re-ia, Nap-hu-u-re-ia, ete. The nasalizing is common in Hurrian territory; cf. the 
alternation between the forms Ividsa and Ninza (originally Qidsu) of the name of Kadesh 
on the Orontes, only a few hours’ travel from Qatna. The letters of Akizzi were clearly 
written shortly before the final destruction of the city, either in the second or the third 
Syrian campaign of Suppiluliuma, 7c. either about the middle of the reign of Amenophis IV 
or at the very end of it. 

This observation eliminates the chronological strain which we find in all recent attempts 
to rearrange the events of the ‘Amarnah period in chronological order, whether made by 
Forrer,? Gétze,? Bilabel,* or Cavaignac.® We can now place the entire career of Aziru, the 
principal ruler in Amurrii in the second part of the period covered by the ‘Amarnah Letters, 
after the accession of Akhenaten, and can date the second Syrian campaign of Suppiluliuma, 
described in the Mattiwaza Treaty, late in the reign of Akhenaten, instead of before his 
accession. All scholars agree that the letter of Aziru’s locum tenentes (1.4, No. 170) gives an 
explicit account of the beginning of Suppiluliuma’s third Syrian campaign, in which a great 
Hittite army was led by Zitas and Lupakkis. This campaign began a year or two before the 
mission of the queen of Akhenaten to the Hittite king, described briefly above. Hitherto 
this has been regarded as the latest datable ‘Amarnah letter, belonging to about the year 
1362-1361 (present chronology). The letter which mentions Meritaten must be a little later, 
since it probably belongs to the year 1360-1359 B.c. 

That this is approximately correct becomes clear from an examination of all ten letters 
of Abimilki of Tyre. Dated relatively to the voluminous correspondence of Rib-Adda of 
Byblus, they seem very late. Rib-Adda’s sixty-five letters may be distributed into four 
periods: (1) under Amenophis III, while Abdi-Ashirta of Amurrit was the great enemy ; 
(2) after the latter's death, when his place was taken by his sons; (3) under Amenophis IV. 
when Aziru of Amurri was sole ruler; (4) after the final victory of Aziru over Rib-Adda. 
Weber says correctly: ‘In general the Abimilki letters give the impression of belonging to 
the latest of the entire El--Amarnah correspondence, and they certainly presuppose the 
complete success of Aziru.’® But the final success of Aziru took place well after the second 
campaign of Suppiluliuma in Syria, as is clear from a careful comparison of the Hittite 
documents with the *Amarnah Letters. We are thus brought down to the very end of the 
reign of Amenophis IV, in any case. Since the ten letters of Abimilki were all written by the 


2 One occurrence (El, No. 31, 1) has hitherto been erroneously read Vi-mu-ut-re-ia. a form which ts 
linguistically impossible, but it should certainly be read Ni-mu-wa(!)-re-ia, with a change which does not 
involve anything but the separation of the horizontal wedge that distinguishes HW (PJ) from UT, from 
the first horizontal wedge of RI (read ri, re). 

2 Cf. Forrer, Forschungen, , 21 ff., where the latter part of the period is discussed. 

# See Klio 19, 347-50. 4 Op. cit., 73 ff., 227 ff. 296 ff. 

5 Subbiluliuma et son temps, passim, with table on pp. 93-6. 5 Weber, EA, p. 1245. 
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same Egyptian scribe (unless we wish to postulate two Egyptian seribes with the same 
peculiarities, even of handwriting), we can hardly spread them out over too long a period, 
and can tentatively date them all between c. 1365 and 1358 B.c., by which year Akhetaten 
had probably been abandoned ‘oy the Egyptian court. 


ADDENDUM: EGYPTIANISMS IN THE ABIMILKI CORRESPONDENCE 


Since it has not been recognized hitherto that the letters from Abimilki, prince of Tyre, 
were actually written by an Egyptian scribe, we must devote some space to a demonstra- 
tion of this. First, we shall consider the Egyptian words and glosses, the five clearest of 
which were previously known, while four others may now be added. Then come direct 
translations from Egyptian, which include two whole poems and several words and con- 
structions. Several morphological and syntactic peculiarities may also be explained as due 
to the scribe’s ignorance of idiomatic Canaanite or Aceadian. Finally, a study of certain 
phonological peculiarities of the scribe’s cuneiform prove that he was either Egyptian or 
Hurrian—certainly the former, since there is nothing else whatever to suggest a Hurrian 
origin. 

Three Egyptian words had already been recognized when Ranke wrote his valuable 
monograph on cuneiform material for Egyptian vocalization:! wé(h)u, ‘soldier, petty 
officer’ (HA, No. 150: 6, 9; 152: 47, 50) = ww (pronounced *wé¢[w}) 2 pawéra(i), ‘foreign 
chieftain, prince’ (EA, No. 149: 30; 151: 59) = ps-wr(w) (pronounced *pé-wéré[w]) ;3 
uput(t), ‘envoy’ (EA, No. 151: 20; 152: 56)* = wputi (pronounced approximately *éwpriv- 
té[i]).6 While the second and third words occur only in the Abimilki letters, the first is found 
elsewhere, but is, e.g., six times as frequent here as in any other body of Canaanite letters in 
the ‘Amarnah collection. The same year that Ranke’s monograph appeared (1910) Ebeling 
pointed out two additional cases:® akuni(u), ‘amphora’? (EA, No. 148: 12; ef. No. 14: 1, 
36) = i-ku-na;§ haps(t) (EA, No. 147: 12; ef. 147: 54, 64) = bps, ‘arm, sword, strength’ 


? Ranke, Keilschr. Mat. zur altdg. Vokalisation, 19, 24, 26. 

” For the vowel é (which has nothing to do genetically with Coptic @ derived from @ [Vocalization, pp. 
17-18]) in *weté(w) and *Reé(w) see Rec. Trav. 40 (1923), 67, where these words are explained as fossilized 
participles of the faal type (not connected with any Egyptian participial formations, all of which are neo- 
plastic in Egyptian), analogous to the fossil pi‘el participles collected by Grapow. To the three illustrations 
given there add *wéré(w), ‘great’, discussed here; it may be added that the vocalization is preserved by 
Coptic oysp, “how much’ (Spiegelberg, Kopt. Hdubd., 170, n. 10). A fifth case may be *nébé(w), ‘lord’; 
cf. cuneiform neb(nib)-tawa = nb-tui with mah : sah. 

° For the vocalization see the preceding note; it should be added that the cuneiform spelling Pa-WA- 
a(t) should be read Pa-we-ra(i), not Pa-wi-ra(i) with Knudtzon and Ranke. 

* In 152: 56 we should perhaps read u-pu-ta (ta”) for u-b(p)u-ut. In 151: 20 the word is parallel to the 
abstract miritu, which must mean ‘mission’, so Ranke’s hesitation in making the identification with wpwti 
was not unwarranted. However, confusion between the name of an office (or collective body) and that of 
the official (or member of the collective body) was so common in the Ancient Orient that it need occasion 
no surprise. 

° In view of the writing uputi(a?) we can hardly vocalize wpwti otherwise. Since the latter is derived 
from wpuwt, preserved in Coptic as exone, it may follow that the original form of the latter was *wdpiwdt, 
whence in Late Eyn. (under the influence of the accent) *ud pwe(t)>*wopwé>*yopwe. 

* Das Verbum d. El-Amarna-Briefe, 78. 

" The meaning is established by the fact that it is said to be used for carrying water; it accordingly 
designates a two-handled water-jar, in agreement with the Egyptian hieroglyph. The word is not Canaanite 
and has nothing to do with Heb. ‘aggin = Accad. ag(g)annu, Aram. aggand; the Egyptians may have 
borrowed it from an African source. 

® For the transcription see Vocalization, p. 60, xvi. C. 1. 
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(pronounced hdpes).1 We propose four additional cases: panimu (EA, No. 155: 46) = bu-nb, 
‘everywhere’ (pronounced *bdnibé[w] or *bdnime[w]) 2 ara, ‘contented, happy’ (EA, No. 
147: 28) = hrw(w), ‘he is contented, satisfied’ (pronounced *harwé{w]) 3 quna (EA, No. 
147: 36) = qny, ‘be ye valiant’ ;* yayaya, an exclamation denoting approval (Ed, No. 147: 
38) = ys, ‘yea verily, ete.’ (repeated for emphasis). There are several other damaged 
glosses which may be Egyptian, but the context is nowhere sufficiently clear to permit of 
a convincing suggestion. 

Much more impressive than these scattered words and glosses is the fact that two rather 
long poems in FA, No. 147 (lines 5-15, 41-56), are unmistakably inspired by Egyptian 
models, as is clear from ideas, idioms, word-order, and especially from Egyptian parallels. 
On the other hand, nothing comparable has been discovered either in Hebrew poetry or in 
the Canaanite literature of Ugarit (Ras esh-Shamrah), nor are there any parallels in Accadian 
texts. It does not, of course, follow that our scribe translated these poems for the purpose 

é 

} Correctly combined by Ebeling with Coptic ujwnuy. The ideogram ZAG does not, however, mean 
‘arm’, as thought at first by Knudtzon and Ebeling (contrast EA, p. 1412), but ‘might, power’ (emiiqu); 
see J. Pal. Or. Soc. 4, 169; 6, 106. 

* The cuneiform text reads: amdta(m) Sarri (sign of foreign word) panimu [il\lak. ‘The word of the king 
goes panimu’. Ebeling, op. cit., 78, proposed to explain panimu as identical with Heb. pdnémé (Psalms xi. 
7), comparing mahziramu (EA, No. 287: 16), and translating, ‘das Wort des Kénigs geht vor ihnen her’. 
This is both phonetically and morphologically possible; padném6 stands for *pdnihim& (Bauer-Leander, 
Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen Sprache, § 29 p’), but this form of the suffix is only found in very 
late, strongly archaistic passages, and is often used for the singular as well as for the plural (Gesenius~ 
Kautzsch, Hebr. Gramm.”, § 911). However, the meaning simply cannot be made to fit into the context 
here (the following line has ‘the king is the sun-god forever’). Since p and b are constantly confused, and the 
quantity of vowels is hardly ever indicated in the Abimilki letters, there is no difficulty whatever in explaining 
panimu as bu-nb, ‘everywhere’. The equation ba = bw, ‘place’, if correct, explains the syllabic value 
J @ = ba, which so puzzled the writer (Vocalization, § 41); we must derive it from the word J », Jj ey 
‘place’, considering J : J @ = bu as alphabetic. The word nb, ‘all, every’, appears in Coptic as stax: 
wu he(s) : sshs (Fayyimic), and was undoubtedly pronounced *nibé() or *nimé(); for the interchange between 
b and m, especially in the presence of n, cf. Sethe, Verbum, 1, § 210, 4 and note the pronunciation of Hniim 
as Hnib at Elephantine in the fifth century B.c. 

3 The cuneiform text reads: u hatidti danni§ u (sign of foreign word) a-ru-t ina imi u ti[mijma = ‘and T 
rejoiced (hada) greatly and ari day by day’. ‘Amarnah usage demands that ari be connected with the 
preceding ; it cannot possibly be Egn. hrw, ‘day’, but must be an adjective or preferably a verbal form. 
Since we find no little confusion here between persons, which are shifted in bewildering fashion, we can 
hardly be wrong in identifying ari with the stative (old perfective) of hrw, ‘be satisfied, happy’, third person 
masculine singular, to be vocalized *hdrwé(w). For the consonantal structure and the relation with the 
secondary Coptic stative ooypwoy see Sethe, Verbum, um, §§ 112, 84. For the final w in Late Egn. 
see Erman, Veudg. Gr., § 332. 

* The context offers: enima igbi Sarru béliya (sign indicating foreign word) qi-na ana pani ummdni (so, 
EA, p. 1538) rabiti, u igbt ardu ana bélisu (sign of foreign word) ia-a-ia-ia = ‘When the kine my lord says 
quna before the great army, then the servant says to his lord yayaya’. Since we are very poorly informed 
about the vocalization of the old Egyptian imperative (cf. Gard., Eg. Gr., § 335; Erman, lg. Gr. (4th ed.), 
§ 380; Erman, Veudg. Gr., § 350), this interpretation cannot be regarded as certain, especially since the 
Canaanite explanation (imperative of kwn, ‘be, stand’) remains possible. though unlikely. If correct, we 
should vocalize the imperative plural of gni approximately *qunéy for *qiniéi. It should perhaps be added 
that the sign KU (QU) equally represents gu in the ‘Amarnah orthography; cf. numerous cases s.v. galu 
and lagii (EA, pp. 1446, 1451-3). 

5 For the cuneiform context see the preceding note. Our sugyestion is that it represents Late Egn. 
TN $h, repeated for emphasis (Erman, Neuag. Gr., $$ 717. 588). Such reduplication is apparently un- 
known in Accadian, Canaanite, or Biblical Hebrew. 
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of letter 147; it is much more likely that he had used the Accadian version frequently, and 
had perhaps obtained it originally from official Egyptian sources in translated form. The 
poems in question were considered by Winckler, Bohl, and Jirku as Canaanite compositions ;? 
in 1918 Gressmann showed that their background, imagery and, in part, their wording were 
Egyptian, though he did not yet recognize that they were practically direct translations 
from Egyptian Gressmann’s work was resumed by Alt in 1932,3 with important additions, 
but, strangely enough, was totally disregarded by Jirku in 1933, as was Alt’s contribution 
of the year before. 
The first poem (lines 5-15) may be translated: 
5. My lord is the Sun-god who rises over the lands day after day,* 
8. as ordained’ by the Sun-god, his gracious father, 
9. who gives life by his sweet breath® 
10. and diminishes’? when he is hidden,® 


11. who sets® the whole land in peace by his might, 
13. who utters his battle-ery in heaven like Ba‘al,4 so that the land quakes with his 
ery.* 


No Egyptologist can fail to see the strong Egyptian colouring of the poem, which may 
be translated into Egyptian, as we have attempted to do, with ease, and with good parallels 
almost throughout. Some of the phrases are so common as to require no illustration; 


1 See the discussions by Alt in ZDMG 11 (1932), 33 ff., and Jirku in J. Bibl. Lit. 52 (1933), 109 ff. 

? Beihefte cur Zeitschr. f. d. Alttestamentl. Wiss., Xxx (Baudissin volume), 207-9. 

% Loc. cit. 

+ The expression ina imi u imi-ma is unknown in Accadian, which employs émisam, ‘daily’. It could 
reflect Canaanite (Hebrew) yém yom or yim wa-yém but is a more direct equivalent of Egypt. (m) hrw (hr) 
hrw, ete. 

5 Cuneiform kima simat “Samasé, lit., ‘like the ordinance (destiny) of the god Shamash’. The expression 
is very strange Accadian, but is quite understandable as a rendering of Egn. mi s7t-n Rs, since sw, ‘fate’, is 
the exact equivalent of simtu. 


° Egyptian parallels from the New Kingdom are legion; ef. Grapow in EA, p. 1606; Gressmann, op. cit., 
208 f. The idea is unknown in Accadian. 

7 The line reads: u i-za-HAR ina sapdnisu, which has proved to be a crux interpretum, with Knudtzon 
proposing 7-za-har from saharu (then written zahdru), ‘to turn’, and Delitzsch preferring i-za-mur from 
zamaru, ‘to sing’, which does not fit into the passage at all. We must naturally read isahir for usabbir, 
‘he makes less, diminishes, decimates, etc.’, just as we have ibalit for uballit in the previous line. The 
Egyptian cuneiformist simply confused gal forms with pi‘el. For other occurrences of the word in letter 147 
see below. 

® The verb sapdnu is Canaanite, not Accadian, but the conception is pure Egyptian, where imn is com- 
monly used of the gods. There is nothing comparable in Accadian. 

® The verb ittasabis Accadianized Canaanite (Heb. hityasséb, nisséb, North Canaanite nsb in various forms), 
but the form is wrongly used in an active sense ; for the correct use see the following letter (No. 148: 42). 

1 See n. 1 of p. 197 above. 

** For numerous Egyptian parallels see Gressmann, op. cit., 197 ff. The earliest occurrence of the god 
Ba‘al, identified with Sitah, in Eyyptian literature seems to be in a poem describing a Syrian campaign of 
Tuthmosis HI (cf. Alt in ZDMG 11 [1932], 38). 

* To illustrate the thoroughly Egyptian character of this poem we offer a translation into Middle 
Egyptian (which was still the literary norm), nearly every phrase of which is fixed by parallels (Prof. Gunn 
has improved several renderings, but is not responsible for line 11). 

5. Re pw nb-i wbn hr tw (m) hrwr hrw 

8. mi Stn Re itf f nfr di nh m true-f ndm 

ll. di tsrdr-f m htp m hps-f Se Soe, Go 

13. di hru-fim pt mi Br bet hr mnmn hr hru-f 
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Grapow and Gressmann have already given numerous parallels to lines 9 and 13 ff. Two 
additional quotations will give a good idea of the close resemblance in tone and details. 
In the great Abydos inscription of Ramesses II the courtiers are represented as eulogizing 
the king with the words: ‘Behold we are now before thy majesty, that thou mayest ordain 
to us the life which thou givest, O Pharaoh, |.p.h., breath of life, who givest life to all men 
when thou shinest on them’! Tuttankhamiin is addressed as follows: ‘Give us the breath 
which thou givest, O lord; tell us thy victories ; and there shall be no rebels in thy time, but 
every land shall be in peace.” 

The second poem is even more interesting, though it is harder to find exact parallels for 
some of it: 

41. As for him who hearkens to the king his lord 

42. and serves him in his place, 

48. the Sun-god shall rise over him, 

44. and sweet breath from the mouth of the king my lord shall give him life(!)* 

45. But as for him who hearkens not to the word of the king his lord, 

46. his city shall perish,> his house shall perish,® 

47. his name? shall not exist in the whole land for ever.® 

See, as for the servant who hearkens to his lord, 

50. it shall be well with his city, it shall be well with his house, 

51. his name shall exist for ever. 

52. Thou art the Sun-god who rises over me, 

538. and a brazen wall® which is reared for me(!)!° 

54. and because of the mighty power! of the king my lord 

56. I am tranquil.!? 

1 Breasted, Anc. Rec., ut, § 265. 

2 Op. cit., 11, § 1033. 

5 Accad. ina asranisu stands unquestionably for m ist-f; again the Egyptian phrase is common while 
the Accadian is recherché. No similar expression is known in Hebrew or North Canaanite. 

4 Instead of correct wballit (uballat), which our scribe would have written ibalit, as in line 9, he uses the 
verb which occurs in line 10, by a polar association of ideas familiar to all writers. 

> The sequence of tenses (preterite in the protasis, stative in the apodosis) is possible in Accadian, though 
rare in all periods. The form of the statives in line 50 (Sulmu) is foreign to both Accadian and Canaanite, 
and belongs to the artificial language of the Syrian cuneiform scribes. 

® Cf. ‘his house shall not exist’ in Egyptian curse formulae of the seventh century (Moller, in Sitzungsb. 
Berlin 47 [1910], 945), which presumably reflect older usage, as ordinarily in the Saite period. There do 
not seem to be any close parallels from curse formulae in western Asia. 

7 This use of Sumu in the exact sense of Egn. rn appears to be foreign to both Accadian and Hebrew- 


Canaanite. Of course, there are related uses there, but the connotation is always different (reputation in 
life, offspring, etc.). 


5 Cf. ‘his name shall not exist among the living for ever’ (nn wn rn-f mm hw n dt), inan Egyptian curse 
formula of the Saite period (Moller in op. cit., 946). “In the whole land’ is naturally a direct translation of 
m t3 (r) dr-f. 

® This expression, of pure Egyptian origin, has been fully discussed by Alt in his admirable paper Hic 
murus aheneus esto in ZDMG 11 (1932), 33-48. 

10 The text has sa izqupi (tsi) ana sau, ‘which they have raised for him’, but there can be no doubt that 
we have here one of the confusions between the first and third person which are so common in these letters. 

1 Cf. n. 1 on p. 197 above. 

22 The scribe was at a loss for the Accadian equivalent, so he employed two Canaanite verbs, both pre- 
ceded by the sign for a foreign word, and doubtless both supplied to him by Abimilki, who either dictated 
most of the text or told the scribe what to say, leaving details to his skill. The second word, ba-ti-i-ti, stands 
for batthti, ‘I am confident’, as pointed out by Ebeling. 
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The best parallel which the writer can find comes, it is interesting to note, from the 
generation immediately after the period of the Abimilki letters. In a hymn to Amin 
which clearly alludes to the Aten heresy,! we read: 


Q Amin, thou brazen rampart(?)?... 

The sun of the one who knows thee not, O Amin, sets. 
As for the one who knows thee, he rises (sw whbn). 

The whole earth is in light. 

He who puts thee entirely into his heart, O Amin, 
Behold, his sun rises. 

Curses and blessings from the New Kingdom are found, e.g., in the hieratic inscription 
of Amenophis son of Paapis, dating in its present form from the Twenty-first Dynasty, but 
presumably based in part on an original from the reign of Amenophis ITT. The parallels 
cited above, though all later than our period, undoubtedly reflect formulae which were 
already familiar, 

Phroughout the Abimilki correspondence there are words and expressions which betray 
their Egyptian origin. We have already called attention to the use of Sumu (found four 
times) and séhu (found ten times, and only in these letters) in the pure Egyptian sense of rn 
and few. Since Swnu occurs only seven times in all the other Canaanite letters, and never 
in the meaning here found, while shu is otherwise known only from cuneiform vocabularies, 
the peculiar use of these words is most significant. The strange expression Sakndtant ina 
ribist (A, No. 149: 47 £.) is evidently a direct translation of a Late-Egyptian (mk) di-k wim 
mh-ib, ‘thou hast made me a commissiuner’.t The even more curious word-order in the 


* See Erman in ZAS 42 (1905), 106-9, and Literatur, 381-3. 

? The text clearly offers sbht n bis, ‘brazen gate’ (British Museum: Inscr. in the Hier. and Dem. Character, 
PL. xxvi, line 7), but we may safely suppose that a scribe wrote 8 = for | ICT} 2 at some stage in 
the transmission of the pete a Lec Idle ‘ 

> See Moller, Sitzwngsb. Berlin 47 (1910), 932 fF. 

* Since the Exyptian equivalent of Accad. ra@bisu, Canaanite soken (EA, No. 256: 9; Thureau-Dangin in 
Rer, d’Assyr. 19, 94, line 69) has not hitherto been recognized, some discussion is necessary. We have 
the cuneiform transcription of this Egyptian term in two passages in EA. In a letter of Burraburiash of 
Babylon to Amenophis LV the former complains that his caravans have been twice robbed, the second time 
by ™Pa-ma-huf-u] [3d]kin mitika Sa mat kigri (EA, No. 7: 76-7), *Pamahi, a governor of thy land, of a land 
under (thy) military power’. Paonahi may be either a proper name or a misunderstood Egyptian title, but 
since Ranke does not list any Late-Een, name which could be identified with it, the latter alternative becomes 
quite possible. It is made certain by EA, No. 162: 74, in a letter from Egypt to Amurrii where the Egyptian 
court demands the delivery of a number of malefactors, including a certain Mania (or rather, his family, 
since he seems to have escaped), who is accused of deeds belonging apparently to the category of lése majesté. 
Mania 1s called the #”!pa-ma-ha-a, that is, the pamahda-official. Since the latter is nominative, not accusa- 
tive, while pamahi in the Babylonian Ictter is nominative, we may prefer the Egyptian writing pamaha 
to the possibly Babylonized pamahi (but see below). Mania himself bears an Egyptian name, possibly 
identical with Ma-ni-e, the name of another, much more distinguished official in the foreign service. The 
difference in the ending, however, suguests that Mania represents Late-Egn. Jny (mn.jj, Ranke, Personen- 
namen, 151, No. 4), whereas Mané is Mniw (loe. cit., Nos. 3, 6). 

The Babylonian term siknu naturally corresponds to ‘Amarnah rabisu and Canaanite sdken, which also 
appears in the Ahirim inscription (c. 1100 B.c.) in the sense of ‘prefect, governor’. One of the ‘Amarnah 
rabisiti is probably known from contemporary Egyptian inscriptions: see Spiegelberg, Der Rabis Maia der 
El-Amarna-Tafeln in emer dgyptischen Inschrift in Zeits. f. Assyr. 30, 299 f. In his own inscription, how- 
ever, Maya does not bear any title which could be equated either with rabisu or with the transcribed pamahda ; 
wputi nswt m est is hardly an equivalent. Search through the titularies of New Kingdom foreign officials 
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expression Sa ittasit amdta™ (155: 48) is only explicable to the writer as an attempt to repro- 
duce an Egyptian wd-mdw literally (amdtu = mdw, ‘word’); lines 43-4 then mean ‘ And 
what has been commanded from (= by) the mouth of the king’. 

The morphology of the Abimilki letters is very interesting. The scribe avoids some of 
the ubiquitous errors of his Canaanite confréres, found in all letters written Ly Canaanite 
scribes. For example, in the ten letters of this group there is not a single case of imperfects 
beginning with y as in Canaanite, though they are scattered by the hundred through the 
tablets composed by Canaanite scribes. Our scribe shows numerous traces of having been 
influenced by the language spoken at Tyre, in which the letters that he wrote were dictated, 
so his abstention from this particular type of error shows that he reacted deliberately against 
it as a vulgarism. He does not confuse tenses or verbal endings mure than Canaanite scribes, 
who were very helpless in these respects owing to the fact that there was a radical difference 
between the corresponding phenomena in Accadian and Canaanite. However, many of his 
mistakes in using verbs are precisely in points where Accadian and Canaanite agree, and 
where the Canaanite scribes show remarkable accuracy. He uses singular for plural (e.y. 
149: 60), first person for third (e.g. 149: 42), qal for pi‘el (e.g. 147: 9-10), transitive for 
intransitive (¢.g., 147: 11 contrasted with 148: 42 and 151: 42). A particularly bad mistake 
has already been discussed in n.10 on p.199. There are a number of flagrant errors in the use 
of case-endings, which are easily explicable when made by an Ezyptian scribe, since case- 
endings had long since vanished in Egyptian. It must be said, however, that Canaanite 
scribes also make occasional mistakes in case-endings, which were beginning to become con- 
fused in the Canaanite of the fourteenth century B.c.} 

Throughout these ten tablets we find confusion between the voiced and voiceless stops 
(mediae and tenues) b-p, g-k, d-t, a confusion practically unknown in the Canaanite letters 
(b for p is a question of transcription, since BI was read both bi and pi, PI being reserved 


yields a plausible explanation ; pamahd is p: mh-ib (n nsut, n nb trwi, ete.), ‘the plenipotentiary (lit., the one 
who fills the heart) of the king’. In the fifteenth century Nthasty, viceroy of Nubia, is the mh-ib n newt, 
mh-ib mnh n nb trwi, etc. Déhawtéi is the mh-ib nswt hr host nb(t). The title seems to be much more common 
with military officers than with civil officials, who were seldom employed in foreign service. 

The vocalization of p: mh-ib demands careful analysis of the evidence. The element mh is evidently an 
active participle denoting habitual or professional activity, ie. an imperfect according to Erman (Ag. 
Gr., §§ 389-90 a) and probably perfective according to Gardiner (Eg. Gr., §§ 359, 272), though the latter 
gives examples of imperfectives with this meaning (§ 357). One clear vocalized case has survived 
into Coptic, exwt for igdi(w), regarded by Erman as imperfect and by Gardiner as perfective. Fortu- 
nately igdi(w), ‘mason, builder’, is also derived from a biconsonantal verb, so we may vocalize them simi- 
larly, *idgdddi(w) and *idmahdi(w). The plural exove stands for *igadivi, For ib, ‘heart’, we have an 
indication in the name of the city Athribis, Coptic atpufe: aepubs and Assyrian Hatharcbi (seventh 
century), Arab. Atrib (there was no @ in classical Arabic), for original Ht-t:-hr()-ib(). The long vowel of the 
penult proves that the last element in the name was not Ary-ib, as commonly supposed, but hr-iby (so 
already W'b., 1, 137, lines 24 ff.). | Prof. Gunn has also pointed out that the name of the decan hr(y)-ihy- 
wits appears in Greek as pyouw (Brugsch, Thesaurus, 148), iby corresponding to ¢, with the loss of b of which 
examples were collected by Sethe in ZAS 50, 80 ff. If iby became Che, the original pronunciation may be 
assumed to have been *abe, and that of ib, *idb, going back to *1abb- _*libb (just as in Arabic, where common 
Semitic 7ibb has also become 1ibb through the influence of the following labial). Ps mh-ib may then have been 
pronounced *p(dz) ’dmahd-ii(b) or the like. Though we have suggested above that cunciform pamalia was 
more correct than pamahii it may be that both are attempts to reproduce a word sounding something like 
*ndmahd@ ut. The loss of final 6 in pronunciation is on a par with that of final b in Pareamahit = Ps-rt-m-hb 
(cf. Ranke, Keilschr. Mat. zur altag. Vokalisation, 16, n. 1), the name of a personality whom the writer hopes 
to discuss elsewhere. 

1 Cf. Vocalization, pp. 18 f.; J. Pal. Or. Soc. 14, 110 £. 

pd 
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fur wa, we, ete.).! Since we have exactly the same confusion (though m proportionately 
greater abundance) in the letters written by Hurrian and Hittite seribes, it follows that our 
letters might on this ground alone be assigned to Hurrian writers. But the overwhelm- 
ing Egyptian colouring which we have been describing, combined with the total lack of the 
Hurrianisms and Hurrian glosses which characterize all letters from central and northern 
Syria, are sufficient to demonstrate the error involved in such a deduction. Moreover, our 
phenomenon is characteristie of nearly all the Egyptian letters found at “Amarnah and 
Bogazkoy : of. especially EA. Nos. 14, 99, 162, and Her. d’Assyr. 19, 100 £. 

By far the best study of Egyptian consonantal sounds is found in Worrell’s recent work, 
Coptic Sounds (1932), with which the writer’s review (Language 10, 220-4) may be compared ; 
Czermak’s Die Laute der dgyptischen Sprache (1931-4) is practically unusable, since even 
the material on which he bases his speculations is uncritically collected. While the inter- 
pretation of this complex mass of data is difficult, the solution appears to be that Egn. b, 
d, g were half-voiced, while p, t, k were voiceless. It is also possible that, as the writer 
formerly believed? 6, d, gy were voiced while p, t, k were half-voiced, though this view 
seems to offer more difficulty than the other. In any case, as convincingly shown by tran- 
seriptions from Canaanite into Egyptian and the reverse, the values of the stops had 
become quite different in nuance: Ign. d is used for Semitic d and f, while t is used for d 
and ¢; Heb. tis used for Een. d. while = Een. t. 

In the eourse of our study of the Abimilki letters we have made numerous observa- 
tions on the interpretation of the text which do not properly belong to this paper; 
since, however, several of them are important for the understanding of the letters, 
we shall discuss them in a footnote In conclusion we wish to thank Professor Gunn 


? Another striking difference between the letters from Tyre and those from all other Canaanite cities is 
that our scribe always writes c@ondtu, *word’, with m, whereas all other Canaanite scribes write awdtu (with 
w), as in Old Accadian awdtum and Canaanite (Uyaritic) hut. Contemporary Mesopotamian scribes write 
amatu, Which was usually employed by Eyyptian cuneiformists. 

2 Cf, Language 10, 222. 

° Our new interpretations of the following passages do not include material already presented and 
discussed in this paper, but are supplementary. We give the cuneiform text of each passage in connected 
form. 








(1). All difficult passayes in letter 147 have been treated above except lines 16-24: “anna igpur ardu ana 
bFhisu ! sa sarrt sa igasad ana ardisu u sthu tabu sa ittast istu pi sarri 
biliya Mana ardisu uw isihir Phusu lam gasid anil!) pri Sarre béliya *ld isthir Shu izakir “amat abbiya 

- “Behold the servant has written to his lord “that(!) he has heard the auspicious messenger of the king 
who comes to his servant, Wand (that he has received) the sweet breath which went forth ?°from the mouth 
of the king my lord *'to his servant, whose (') breath 1s feeble “before the coming of the messenger of the 
king my lord *(whereas now) he will not be feeble of breath but will remember “the words of my fathers 
(quoted in the following lines)’. For the meaning of sehéru (not sahdru or samdru) and séhu see nn. 6, re p. 198; 
other divergences from Knudtzon’s translation have been indicated, where important, by exclamation 
marks. We have already called attention to the confusion between the first and third persons. 

(2). L482 34-40: Meniima Mipus nekurtae? ld ittér Mnamita Bidnu LU-[GIR sana ga isha[t] mat Sarri 
“Sar al Siding = *Though (the kiny of Sidon) has made war (against me) he has not returned the oath of 
peace (ve., he is still nominally at peace). There is no one else; it is the king of Sidon who attacks the land 
of the king’. Ende is used in all the Canaanite letters in EA as the equivalent of Heb. ki, all of whose 
values it shares; one of the writer's students is preparing a thesis on the use of ena@main EA. Itter is used in 
its normal sense: LU-GIR is recularly used in the sense of “man, person’ in the Abimilki letters, but occurs 
nowhere else; san = Sani, since confusion in sibilants is not uncommon in these tablets (cf. samé for 
Same, 147: 13). 

(8). 140: TL-17: Me astapar tuppa hamuta(t) Mana sarri béliya ula *itter amata” ana idsi Mandku rabis 
Sarre béliya Vu andku sa ubalamatay taba wn and-ma limna “ana sarri bélrya = ‘ And I sent a tablet quickly(!) 


ds 


Tentima ismé midr] sipri damya 
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for helpful advice and several corrections, and Mr. A. Sachs for aid in the preparation 
of this paper.? 


to the king my lord, but he has not returned any word to me. I am the governor (commissioner) of the king 
my lord, and am I one who brings good news, but withholds (!) evil (new s) from the kin my lord %’ At the 
end of 1] the text has t-mu-fa, which is unquestionably a mistake for hamuta, presumably influenced by the 
writing of u-mu, ‘day’. In 16 and-ma is naturally and’-ma, from nau, ‘withhold’. It is possible, but not 
likely, that lines 15-17 should be translated as a statement rather than as a rhetorical question. Since, 
however, these letters are full of bad news for Pharaoh, our interpretation is probably correct. 

(4). 149: 74-5: [i]stu saiti-gati nukurt(u] [iJna mukhiya = since last year (!) there is hostility to me’ 
(i.e. Lam at war). In line 27 Sa-an-ti-ga-ti-ma also means ‘last year’, i.€. since * last year I have desired 
to see the face of the king my lord’. Knudtzon left the expression Sutti-guti or sunti-gati untranslated, and 
Ebeling (Verbum d. El-Amarna-Briefe, 78 ; EA, p. 1249) tried to explain it asa misunderstanding of MU-KAN®, 
an awkward ‘Amarnah orthography for satti, ‘year’, which he took without justification as standing for ina 
Satti anniti, ‘in this year’. However, the expression is naturally identical with Old Babylonian saddagda”, 
‘last year’, itu saddaqdi”, ‘since last year’ (cf. Unynad, Babyl. Briefe, 383) which became saddagdis, sad- 
dagif in the late Assyrian dialect (Yvisiicker, Zur babyl. u. assyr. Gramm., 67-9), and appears as ’esteyad in 
Jewish Aramaic, as pointed out by Pick in OLZ 1909, 165. All these corruptions go back ultimately to 
Satta” gddimta™, ‘last year’, by a series of successive dissimilations and assimilations, an interpretation which 
was disputed at first by Landsberger (ZDMG 69, 514), but later accepted by him (OLZ, 1923, 74). Our 
interpretation is confirmed by a unique occurrence of the word in the contemporary Nuzian documents, 
to which Dr. C. H. Gordon has called my attention; in the Publications of the Baghdad School, Vol. ¥, No. 
546, line 7 we find (Sa) sattagti correlated with sa sutti anniti, ‘of this year’. 

(5). 151: 55-63: u bit (1) Sarri Gl Ugarit Stkul igatum misell|su Fikul u misi()suidnu Su améliit umman 
mat Hatti ianu®’Btagama pawére (!) °al Qidsi u “Azira nukurtu Pitti Namyawaza *(épusia) ‘and the house 
of the king of Ugarit fire has devoured ; half of it it has devoured and half not (1). And the men of the army 
of the land of the Hittites are not (in Syria). Etagama prince of Kadesh and Azira are fighting with Namya- 
waza’. That bit, not gar, should be read in line 55 was seen later by Knudtzon (#4, p- 1597), and Ebeling 
pointed out the correct translation of line 57 (:bid., p. 1253). This is probably the destruction in which the 
alphabetic cuneiform tablets of Ras esh-Shamrah came to grief (c. 1365 B.c.). Line 59 has been misunder- 
stood by all; it certainly does not mean ‘Etayama is (has just become) prince of Kadesh’, as gencrally 
interpreted. The Abimilki letter in question is probably considerably later than Etagama’s accession. Jn 
line 63 the scribe has written nukurtu™, ‘warfare’, again, whereas he undoubtedly meant to write (pusa, 
‘they have made’. 

1 The following important points have been noted since the completion of the paper. Mr. A. Sachs 
calls attention to the use of the masculine and feminine determinatives together before names of women 
in certain Middle-Assyrian juristic texts (fourteenth century B.c.), a fact Which bears on the writing of 
the name Maya-ati (p.191). Of even more direct importance is his observation that the tablets from Katna 
in Syria (Virolleaud, Syria um, 311 ff.) containing the inventory of the temple treasure of the goddess 
Bélitekalli (Ninegal), and dating from before 1370 B.c.. write all female names with both personal and 
feminine determinatives; e.g. "/Semunni, "SBizzallu”, ete. For the disappearance of the final » in “dten, 
etc. (p. 192) Scharft’s discussion in Der historische Abschnitt der Lehre fur Konig Merikaré (Munich, 1936), 
p- 22, is of interest, since he makes it probable that the 2 of min had disappeared by the fifteenth century 
B.C., 1.€. a century before the ‘Amarnah Tablets. Prof. Gunn calls attention to Clére, Comptes Rendus du 
Groupe Linguistique d’ Etudes Chamito-Sémitiques 2, 66 ff.. on the loss of x in the pronominal suttixes <n 
and tn, beginning in the Middle Kingdom.—Fcr the double origin of the é-vowel discussed in n. 2, p. 196, 
see now W. Vycichl in Sitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 6 (1936). 171 ff. on his remarkable discoveries at Zénivah, 
which prove that the writer was correct in separating Coptic € in pre (Mec. Trav. 40, 67) and suih from 
the é which was originally @. 
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SOME OXFORD PAPYRI 
By E. P. WEGENER 
Or the documents printed below, which I had an opportunity of studying during a four 
weeks’ stay in Oxford in the month of August 1936, the first belongs to the Roman Catholic 
College at Heythrop, Oxon., the others are recent acquisitions of the Bodleian Library. 

I wish to express my sincerest thanks to Mr. E. Lobel for his permission to publish the 
documents and for verifying a few readings in Nos. I and IV, to Dr. H. I. Bell and Mr. 
T. C. Skeat for kindly discussing with me some difficult problems and for many profitable 
sugvestions, and last but not least to Mr. C. H. Roberts, who not only encouraged me to 
undertake the study of them, but also undertook to verify readings and alterations made 
after I left Oxford and kindly charged himself with the difficult task of correcting my 
English. 


I 
A Loan or MonEY IN THE OXYRHYNCHITE NOME 
Pap. of Heythrop College. 1211 em. . AD. 181. 


It is in commemoration of one of the greatest English papyrologists, the late Professor 
A.S. Hunt, who himself, as Mr. Lubel tuld me, studied this document with the intention 
of publishing it, that I place this text at the head of my article. Unfortunately his tran- 
script was not to be found, so that I could make no use of it, but if my publication, which 
can by no means compete with what Professor Hunt's would have been, is a tolerable one, 
T owe it in part to the provisional transcript of the papyrus made by Mr. Roberts and, 
as far us the notes are concerned, to the use of the Grenfell and Hunt Memorial Library, 
now systematically arranged and accessible in the Ashmolean Museum. 

To the right of the last lines of the papyrus the beginnings of some lines of a second 
column are visible, apparently in the same very small and difticult handwriting; hence our 
document most probably formed part of a réuos cvykoAAyjouzos of the grapheion at Talao 
in the Oxyrhynchite nome, of which it was the 240th «éAAnya. Among the many contracts 
of loans published up to the present time, the closest parallel to our document, as far as 
Lknow, is P. lor. 81 [Herm. \.p. 103]; the text printed below, however, differs sufficiently 
in form and contains new points (discussed in the notes) of sufficient interest to justify its 
publication. Tn the present deed of loan we may distinguish two parts. The first (J. 2-8 
and 20 18.) is what we may call the real contract, dated November 20, a.v. 181, through 
which Panouphis, son of Dieuches, borrows from Horus, son of Horus. a further sum of 
210 silver drachmae: the other part consists of a résumé of a former loan of 408 silver 
drachmae dating from the month of Angust s.p, 129, whieh had not yet been repaid (IL. 8— 
20), with details about the mortgage (ef. notes on Il. 8 and 9). At line 22, where one might 
expect stipulations about the repayment of the total sum of 618 drachmae. the document 
breaks off. 

aa 
“Evous] éxxatdexdrou Adroxpatopos Kaisapos Tpatavot 
‘Adpiavo]é unvos Néov S"e'Baor'o’ 6 Kd ev K@t- 
Hn Tada} 77s Kdtw tomapyias Tob ’OEupvyx(irov). 
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5 ’ESdvewse]y “Qpos “Qpov rot ‘HpaxAjou pntpos Nedepootr(os) 
ITalyoudet Atedyous tod [Tavovdios pntpos Tebeidros 
ITépon] ris emvyovis addrepor t&v ard THs mpoKiperyns Keb- 
pys TaAdladn, év ayud, ywpis dv ddAwy eddveicev adtat 
Kal? éteplov ddavetov da Tob abtob yplaldfe]iou ré&e pyvi LeBaorae 
10 700 Teao]apeckatdeKdtov Etous “Adpiavod Kaicapos tot xupiou 
apyupiolv Spayyayv tetpakociwy dxtanx én’ acdharcia wept 
tiv ad|ryv Tadact éx Tob Kévev[ol]s kat trav dAwy KArjpwv 
KaToLKt|K@v apovpys pds Hytoous, Wumep KaTaKetevyy ev 5- 
pociat] Katoikwy THY OAny play HyLov TH Oe Pvoet Ka- 
15 7a. TH ]p ev dpoupav piav yepoapumtréAov “THs) 5é apovpys Hptaous 
. 2. ]. 80? of dvjqvecker 6 [Tavoidis mpds tov “Qpov 
dua. T]pavélns xetpoypadou Tat ada TecoapeckaideKdt(w) 
L pnv]i Eneid ednAw6n, tis 5é GAns apovpyns peas Fylaovs 
Katloxny aneypaibato 6 *“Qpos eis TO THY €'y,KTHOEwWY BiBALo- 
20 dvAld[Kio]y, al viv dAAas dpyupiou dpaypas Siaxoatas Séxa, 
ras ent ro ad]r[o] a[p]yyptou S[palxpas éEaxoalas Ska dxronr 


ent 


1. Instead of p it is not impossible to read e, but less likely; after this letter there is a gap in 
the papyrus, so that there may have been one letter more. 3.1. cwpy. 5. The w of ‘Qpos is written 
twice, perhaps in consequence of a splitting of the pen. 7. 1. mpoxeévys. 11. 1. dxz7d: so too 21. 
12-13. 1. KArjpou Katouxixod. 16. 1. dvijveyxer. 


Translation 


The sixteenth year of the Emperor Caesar Traianus Hadrianus, 24th day of the month Neos 
Sebastos, in the village Talao in the lower toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite (nome). Horus son of 
Horus, son of Heracleus, his mother being Nephersous, has Jent to Panouphis son of Dieuches, son 
of Panouphis, his mother being Tetheus, Persian of the Epigone, both inhabitants of the aforesaid 
village Talao, in the street—apart from the other four hundred and eight silver drachmae, which 
he lent to him in respect of another loan drawn up through the said record-ottice in the month 
Sebastos of the fourteenth year of Hadrianus Caesar the lord upon the security of (his) one and a 
half arourae near the said Talao in the catoecic holding of Conon and the others, which, the whole 
one and a half, is registered in the archives of the catoect, and which is by its nature, with regard to 
the one aroura, barren vineland, but to the half aroura . . ., as was stated by the contract, which 
Panouphis issued to Horus through the bank in the said fourteenth year in the month Epeiph, 
and Horus registered his mortgage on the whole one and a half arourae at the property registration- 
office—now again two hundred and ten other silver drachmae, and the total of six hundred and 
eighteen silver drachmae [Panouphis has to repay to the creditor . . .] 


Notes 

1. On the archives of the grapheia see Boak in P. Mich. 1, Introd., 2. 

4, For the village of Tadad cf., e.g.. P. Oxy. 1285, 131. 

5. The name Nedepoods is not to be found in Preisigke, Vamenbuch, bnt names such as 
Nedepaod«ts (or -xts) and Nedepawovs are recorded there. 

7. On the Persians of the Epigone see Modona in ey. 13, 472 ff, Boak, P. Mich. 1, 22, 
and the works referred to by them; for loans made to them cf. the list of Pringsheim, 
Z. Sav. 44 (1924), 419 ff. 

8. év dywa: see Meyer, Juristische Pap., note on 24, 3 and p. SS, 
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xwpis dv éMwv edveoev «rd. This mode of reference to a former loan is not in itself 
unusual and may be compared with the parallel expression ywpis dAwy dv odeire KTA., 
which ocenrs in several deeds of loan after the execution-clause ; cf. P. Osl. 39 [Theadelphia, 
4.b. 146], 21. n. The position of these words, however, at the beginning of the document, 
introducing a résumé with details about the mortgage of the former loan, is remarkable 
and without parallel; the reason is most probably that the present loan is secured by the 


2 = ~ Ul 

same mortgave: cf. P. Flor. 81 (apooeSdvecey — — dAdas apyupiov LeBacrou vopiopatos 
, ° x ? id a ft 3-9 ] ry? € 6 ?, e oe £6, > ~ 

xedaralov Spaxyas mevraxoaias — —) line 6 wdoas én’ (1. €p’) d7oOjKy ais mpotimeVeTo aurea 


kal? érépas ovvypadas Savetwy «rA., and the next note. 

9, 8a Tod adrod yp[a]d[e]fou: i.e. the same record-office as that in which the present loan 
was drawn up: ¢f. von Woess, Unters. tiber das Urkundenwesen, 55. 

The unnsual word-order r@e pyvi SeBaoréy instead of rae LeBaorau pyvi may be due toa 
rau eveotare pyvi SeBaordu in the original contract. 

The most obvious grammatical construction of this part of the document is, when we 
compare P. Oxy. 506 [a.p. 143], 50 ff. uf) eAlarroupévov too adrod Sedavetxdtos ev TH 


pater [Sv drwy d]del[Ae] adr@ — —~ kal? €repoy dd[vecov yeyov]os ca Tob ad[ro]i pvnpovetou 
t[@] eveorGre pyri ‘Adprar@ — — emi brobjKn Tats mpokeevars cevtixais [apotpas dé]xa 


récoapot H[piloee dpyvplov taddvrov évos Kat Spaxpav é€axociwy xrd., to include em’ 
dogaXela «rd. (1. 11) in the relative clause ywpis dv dMwy (Il. 8 ff), 1e. in the month 
Sebastos of the fourteenth year (August—September a.p. 129) Panouphis had borrowed on 
mortyage from Horus 408 silver drachmae. This explanation seems, however, to be in 
contradiction with 1. 18, where it is stated that the details about the mortgage (Il. 18-16) 
were described in a contract issued to Horus in the month Epeiph of the said fourteenth 
year (June-July a.v. 130), i.e. ten months after the deed of loan. The suggestion made to 
me by Dr, Bell, to take ez’ dodadeéa as a separate clause and to suppose that the loan of 
408 drachmae, which Horus had given to Panouphis in the month Sebastos apparently 
without security, was ten months later secured by a separate deed of mortgage, is perhaps 
the right one, but makes it difficult to explain dca t]pamélys yetpoypddov in |. 17 (ef. note 
ad loc.). Tam therefore inclined to think that im Il. 17-18 the words are misplaced and that 
€d7AGOy (1.18) ought to have come after yepoypddov (1. 17) and that the date (Il. 17-18) 
belongs to aseypayaro in 1. 19 (ef. note ad loc.). 

11. After éw aodadetat we might insert rHs or even THs brapyovons adr@, but it is not 
necessary: cf. eg, PL Vars. 10.1, 16 and P. Oxy. 2134, 14, where, however, there is the 
additional phrase do rv drapxovedy pot (in P. Vars. 10 Schubart also, Gnomon, XI (1936), 
427, thinks the insertion of 7@v necessary). 

12. That a piece of land of only one and a half arourae wa» situated in several holdings is 
unlikely and without parallel; consequently «Arjpwr [karouct]K@v must be a mistake of the 
serihe for «Arjpou katouciKod occasioned by a@dwy. We may even suppress t@v before dAdwy ; 
cf. eye P. Oxy. 270, 24 & tod "AdeEardpou Kat dAwy (se. KAjpov), P. Oxy. 633 &« rod 
Nuxdvdpou Kal ddAwr KAjipou. 

13-14. Owing to the unusual badness of the handwriting the last three words of 1. 18 
and the first one of 1. 14 are extremely difficult to read and are still very doubtful; it is, 


however, not possible to read after card a ev tov correspond with 6¢ in |. 14, so a suggestion 
like Kara pev aAAnv (or Thy per) €l57) 





av (I. €idéav) Katolkwy (for KarouKkyy or yis 
carouceys) (for which cf. eg., Stud. 20, 120, 10) dpoupa X Wuwticis <id€as, must be rejected 
on palaeoygraphical grounds, Further, «atoécwr seems to me to suit the sense better (see 
below), whereas Katotktx@v (or karoxiwy) is Impossible. 


‘ For the tax to be paid on mortgaging catoecic land ef. P. Iand. vu, 137. 
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The construction of the relative clause with the accusative yvaep as object of the im- 
personal €67Aw@y (1. 18) is abnormal, but intelligible. he verb xataxeicfat, which is used 
in the sense of lodging or registering a deed in the archives (e.g., To xetpdypadov Kiptov gaTw 
ws év Snuociw (apyeiw) kataxelwevov (or Kataxeywptopevor) ; cf. Jors, Z. Sav. 34 (1913), 112, 
P. Oxy. 1257 [8rd. ¢. a.p.], 11 46 Kar’ dvdpa 76 ev Snpootw Karakeipevov). suggests at tirst sight 
that én’ dopadetg (1. 11) should be the antecedent of #wzep, but the attributive adjunct ry 
OAnv piav yucu (1. 14) proves decisively that the antecedent is dpoupns (1. 18). Consequently 
we are justified in holding that the relative clause contains particulars concerning the 
mortgaged land of 1} arourae, as was stated (é5yAdé@n) in the contract. In the most 


explicit deeds of loan on mortgage we find the following statements about the mortgaged 
land: 


1. The category to which the land belongs, e.g.: 
P. Oxy. 506 [a.p. 143], 28 ff. trav dzapydvrwy abrais e€ toou mepi rHv adtiv ITéda ex 
tot AtoxAdovs kat Frodepaiov [T[épaov immxot KAjpou tpitov pépovs. 
P. Oxy. 2134 [+4.p. 170], 14 ff. ese droOjKn Katoukis — — e& [6]p6[o]ywriov apoupav 
Tecodpwv amd TV Urapxyovady jot rept THY adTHY Vow ev ‘EppoToAciry yas ev adéaet 
éx tov [Tavoaviov KAjpou KrA. 

2. The kind of cultivation, e.g.: 
P. Oxy. 506, 25 76 mpiv dpmredAucod Kripatos vuvet 6€ yepoap7réA[ov]. 
P. Oxy. 2184, 14 Karouikis ovroddpov omopipov. 

3. The adjacent areas, e.g., P. Oxy. 2134, 17 ff. 


Of these particulars we find here the first in Il. 11 (zepi)—13 (yds jytoous) and the second 
in Il. 14 (77 8€ doer) —16 (beginning ; see below), so the rather enigmatic words cataxetpérny 
ev Sypociut Katolkwy replace by a reference to a former contract what in other docu- 
ments is expressed in some such phrases as BGU 1158 [Alexandria, 9 B.c.], 11 dv af yeerriat 
Sia THs) o(vv)ywp7(cews) Syrobvrar, P. Flor. $1, 9 emi tats ovdoafe]s yerrr[iat]s. This 
implies that the words refer to the registration of the land in an archive, where the tenants 
of the plots of land were designated. Of the two ottices of Roman Egypt the BiBAvoOij«n rev 
éy«rjoewv did not record such details, but the BiBAobjKn Snpociwy Adywy was the land- 
registration office, where detailed information about the plots was kept for fiscal purposes ; 
cf. von Woess, op. cit., 77, 302, Flore, Sulla BiBAobjnn trav eyxtjcewy in leg. 8, SS, 
Déléage, Les Cadastres antiques in Et. Pap. 2, 139-45. Therefore the word 8nudctov refers 
to the cadaster; cf. the reference for tenants to the dyydora PiBAta in BGT M4, 1. 8, von 
Woess, ibid., Déléage, op. cit., 144. And the addition carotkwy proves for the first time, 
as far as I know, that the cadaster of eatoecie land formed part of the general cadaster, as 
suggested doubtfully by von Woess, op. ecit., 91. 

7h dé dvaer: this use of the word ¢vas has not been found till now, but we may com- 
pare P. Tebt. 288 [a.p. 226], 4 ff. Kat dvaypaibacbar mécav THy eovapperny yay ev Te TUPG Kat 
dMos y[évec]e xal 7a. [dvd]uata tev Kata dvow ye yewpynk[oT]wv Sypociav yewpyav Kai 
KAnp[o]uywv. 

15. xepoaprédov: ¢f. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft, 17 ft. 

16. The lacuna at the beginning of the line presumably contained an indication of the 
nature of the half-aroura; it may have been either vineyard or arable land. 

dviveyxev: for dvadépew in the sense of issuing a contract ef. P. Hamb. 62 [a.p, 123], 
4,n. 

17. 81a t]paélns xetpoypadov: the reading tpazéCys is pretty certain and the restora- 
tion of Sd is justified by P. Oxy. 104 [a.p. 96}, 20-22 mept rev ddethopérwy vn’ €pob 
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z@ abr@ [a]vdpi "ArpH nar’ dodddctav Sa. tparrélns evouxropod ris abz[A]s oikias Kat ad[A]ijs 
apyvpiov Spaxyav é£axociwy (cf. Il. 29-30). On the supposition that ll. 11-18 refer to a 
separate mortgage (cf. note on 1. 9) these words are unintelligible, for even if we suppose 
that the bank had the function of a mere record-office (ef. Meyer, Jur. Pap., 96), although 
this would be a rarity at this date (cf. von Woess, op. cit., 314, n. 1, Flore, op. cit., 
58), it is not possible to call such a deed a handwritten contract. No more is it possible to 
suppose that the loan of Sebastos a.p. 129 ought to have been repaid in Hpeiph a.p. 130 and 
that Panouphis, instead of repaying, ceded the one and a half arourae to Horus through the 
bank, for 1.21 proves that the sum was still due to the creditor, and, moreover, such a deed is 
called Scaypadn (cf., e.g., P. Lond. 111, pp. 166 ff., No. 1164 k). And the suggestion that there 
might have been a second loan in Epeiph through a yepdypador followed by a d:aypadn} 
tparélns is disproved by ll. 9-11 and 21. Therefore the most probable explanation, although 
not satisfactory, seems to be that the date is misplaced (cf. note on |. 9) and that the word 
xepoypadov is improperly used. The words 8a tpazélns yerpoypadov indicate an unselb- 
stdndige diaypady. On such a dcaypad7) the bank did not make payment before the contract 
written in the record-office was produced, and the contract, in which the mortgage was 
described, the d:aypad7, and the doypady formed one single document ; cf. von Woess, op. 
cit., 308-15 and, e.g., P. Flor. 1 = Meyer, op. cit., No. 68. It is therefore possible that in 
the present case the contract of loan drawn up through the record-office in Sebastos a.p. 129 
was followed at the same date by a d:aypady) tpamélys and by reason of that is referred to 
as a contract issued to Horus through the bank. 

18-20. In these lines we find for the first time the quite interesting statement that the 
creditor has registered his mortgage at the property registration-office, as was prescribed 
in the edict of Mettins Rufus a.p. 89; see P. Oxy. 287, viii, 31 xededw odv mdvras Tods 
KTHTopas €vTds pnvav €f aroypdipacbat Thy iSiav Krijow eis Thy evetijcewy PiBAobj}Knv Kal rods 
daveratas as €av exwou droOjKas Kal Tods GAXous boa éav éxwor dikata, and ef. the edict of 
Tiberius Julius Alexander in a.p. 69 (OGIS, 669, 21 ff.) and the entry of the mortgage on 
the d:do7pwpa of the creditor in P. Oxy. 274, 8 ff. It is not certain whether the registration 
was made in Epeiph, but this date would suit here very well (cf. nn. on Il. 9 and 17), for 
we know that the dzoypagy was very often made much later than preseribed ; cf. Flore, op. 
cit., 65, Déléage, op. cit., 145, and also P. Osl. 40 [a.p. 150], 50, with the introduction of the 
editor, é€6vto]s cot dua geavrod ano Tob viv éméte eav aipy Kataoxetv TO ado ba ths [rév 
eveTjcewy BPrvobjKns, P. Oxy. 2184, 24 ff. da[d] rod viv (xat) (may be omitted) éxézav BovAn 
efetvar aot Tis UTobijKHS KaToxTY ToUjcacbat Kal TeV abté&v dpoup[@v Katoxnv Trot{ntetab[ ac | 
dia Tob TéV evKTHGEwWY Tod ‘Epporodeizou BiBAvopvdAaxiou pu} mpoadenfevre tapovatas [pyolv 
pydé cuventypadfs, and P. Oxy. 506, 49. 

For xatoxy see Flore, op. cit., 60; cf. also Roberts, Two Papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in 
JEA 20, 26, n. on Il. 42-3. 

For dzoypady see Flore, op. cit., 64-8. 

els TO TOV €.-y KTHGEWY BiBALodvAdKtov proves the existence of the BiBvobi}Kn eyeTicEwy 
at Oxyrhynchos for a.p. 130; ef. Roberts. op. cit., p. 23, n. on 1. 1. 

21. One might restore yiv(erat) émi 76 adzd, but it seems more probable to me, as no 
interest is mentioned either in 1. 11 or in this line, that both the former loan and this one 
were yuAd ddveca (cf..e.g., P. Hamb. 14, 14), on account of which the word cefdAatoy is omitted, 
and that in this and the next lines the day of payment was stated ; we may even insert a Kat 
before or a déafter tas, and the beginning of the next line may have been d0ddé7w 6 Tavoidus 
Td Sedaverkore; cf. P. Flor. 81, 9, stipulation of the payment of the last loan, and for a 
single loan, e.g., P. Oxy. 2134, 18. 
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II 
A Loan or Money IN THE ARSINOITE NoME 
MS. Gr. Class e 129 (P). 19-3 x 6-8 em. A.D. 337. 


The top of this document, containing the date and one line of the address, is lost, also 
the left side, comprising about 13-16 letters, of the remaining lines. As one of the parties 
was an inhabitant of the village of Philadelpheia, the provenance of the papyrus is most 
probably the Arsinoite nome. For the date see note on |. 9. 


Sudan ote ore amo képyfs] Pr[adeAdeias 
a? ig ~ , ~ 
rob "Apawoirov vou |o[d] xaipew. Lvyy[wpa 
> ft \ ~ \ “A > gs 
eoxnkeévat Kat Sedav]e[t]o0ae mapa cod els (Stay pov 
kal dvaykaiav xpeialy dia yeupds && olkou wapa- 
XpiHua apyupioly XeBaorav vouicpatos 
tdAavra dydojKovTla éntd, | (rad.) al, dep ena- 
a 4 ~ ~ af he" ‘ 
vayKes aTodadow TO] G@ Adyw pyvi Mecopi r 
Tob éveot@ros KJa§ Kal vy Kal 5 Kat BS dvumep- 
10 Gétws dvev madoy]s avtiAdoyias, Tod 8€ ypdvov 
evotdvtos Kal T]fjs amoddcews pn yevouevys 
exTiow oot Tob brep|readvTos xpdvov TOV GvVT}- 
On TéKov, ywwopevy]s cou THs mpdfews Ex Te euod 
kat ek Ta&v brapxy|ovTwy pot TavTaxH mav- 


or 


, , , { y 2 , 
15 tolwy mavTav mpldcoovte {aor} Kabdmep ex dikns. 
Pp U p 7 
4 4 and > Ny 
TO Ypappdriov KUptoly €oTw Kal Evvopov emt 
broypadis Tob bép] e4od ypddovtos Kai éme- 
pwrnbeis cdpordy|noa. (2nd H.) Adpyduos ‘Potdos Aov- 
ylvov 6 mpoKetlevos Seddveropae Kal jptOun- 
A ~ A ~ ft \ 4 , 
20 pat mapa cod Ta Tod] Kedadaiov adv TéKots TdAaVTA 
dydonKovtTa énta], d Kal aTodwaw TH mpobec- 
pia, ws mpoxettat]. AdpyjAvos ’Adpodetotos ’AAAw~ 
viov Uroypad eds eypaisa brep adtod 
> Ef > * € A ~ 4 
dypapparov afiw|feis bd Tob didacKxddov. 


Translation 


{Aurelius Rufus, son of Longinus to. . .], greeting. I acknowledge that I have borrowed from 
you for my own pressing need from hand to hand out of the house directly eighty-seven talents of 
the Imperial silver coinage, say 87 tal., which sum I am bound to repay to your account on the 
30th of the month Mesore of the current 21st, 13th, 4th, and 2nd year without delay or excuses. 
And if the time has arrived and the repayment has not been made, I will forfeit to you the usual 
interest for the excess time, for which you are to have the right of execution upon me and all my 
property everywhere of all sorts, proceeding as if in accordance with a legal decision. Let the 
contract be valid and legal with the subscription of him who is writing on my behalf, et interrogatus 
spopondi. (2nd H.) I, Aurelius Rufus, son of Longinus, the afore-named, have borrowed and 
received from you the eighty-seven talents of the sum with interest, which I will repay on the 
appointed day, as aforesaid. I, Aurelius Aphrodeisios, son of Allonius, the subscriber, have written 
for him, because he cannot write, at the request of the ‘teacher’. 

Ee 
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Notes 

1-2. Adpn[Ac may be the gentilicium of the addressee, whose name is not mentioned in 
the following lines, or of the debtor, in which case we may restore Adpy[Avos ‘Poidos | 
Aovyivov a]é (or tv dz]o), but there is nothing to show which alternative is preferable. 

3. There is no reason to suppose that the column either extended to the right or pro- 
jected to the left, so there is no room for rijs ‘HpaxdciSov pepidos Tod ’Apowoirov. 

ovyx[wp. The o and v were written much larger than the rest of the document, and the 
y is very doubtful, but duodoyé can certainly not be read. The verb ovyywpeiv is generally 
used only in the Alexandrian ovyydpnots-deeds, but the greeting proves that the present 
text cannot belong to that class of documents; cf. Meyer, Jur. Pap., pp. 92-8. The use of 
the verb here as a synonym of duodoy@ corroborates the opinion of von Woess, Unters. 
liber das Urkundenwesen, 315-16, that the ovyydpnos-deed CPR 156 is not an Alexandrian 
deed; he compares the non-technical use of the verb in P. Oxy. 278, 10, and P. Ryl. 
174, 21. 

4. For the supplement éoyyxévar cat dedav]e[7]obat cf., e.g., P. Cairo Masp. 67162 
[a.p. 568], 12. 

6-7. For the depreciated value of money at this date cf. P. Osl. 41 [a.p. 831], note on 
]. 11, and Mickwitz, Geld und Wirtschaft, 127 sqq. 

8. +] o@ Adyw is not to be found in other loans, as far as I know, but the meaning is 
clear; cf., @g., 6 Tis mwéAews Adyos (CPHerm. 119 R, vii, 21 = Meyer, op. cit., no. 88) or 
6 Adyos Tijs Sexatpwreias (P. Oxy. 1257, 19). 

9, rob éveat@ros Kla) Kat ty cal 6 Kai Bf: this is the only date occurring in the document, 
but it is possible to find the year by comparing documents in which the same proportional 
difference between the years occurs; for the references to these I am indebted to Dr. Bell. 
The difference of eight years (ka and cy) occurs also in P. Osl. 44, 13 (€rous) u8 Kai évarov 
kat aS "Emeid X (July 24, a.p. 825) and P. Osl. 41, 14 Topi 706 evelgta@ros Erous Ks (€rovs) 
ts (€rous) y (€rovs) (December 31, a.p. 331); cf. note of the editor on 44, 14. It is found 
again together with a difference of nine years (vy and 8) in PSI 808, 6 «6S LOS caf BS Mexeip us 
(February, 4.p. 335), the 29th year of Constantinus, the 19th of Constantinus IT, the 11th of 
Constantius, and the 2nd of Constans, as stated by the editor in his introduction ; a document 
with the complete subsequent differences of eight, nine, and two years is not known. The 
difference of two years between the last three years of PSI 805 and the first three years of this 
document proves that the date of our text is a.p. 337 and that the years mentioned are the 
21st of Constantinus IT Caesar (accession March 1, 4.p. 817), the 18th of Constantius Caesar 
(accession November 8, a.p. 324), the 4th of Constans Caesar (accession December 25, 
A.D. 333), and the 2nd of Dalmatius Caesar (accession September 18, a.p. 335; cf. F. 
Clinton, Fasti Romani, sub anno 335). This dating by regnal years of Caesars alone illustrates 
very clearly the fact that after the death of Constantinus Magnus on May 22, a.p. 387, there 
was no Augustus until the accession of Constantinus II with his brothers Constantius and 
Constans on September 9, s.p. 337; ¢f. RE 1v, 1027. 

It is not stated in the existing part of the document when Rufus borrowed the sum 
which he had to repay on the 30th Mesore (August 23, a.p. 387), but by the regnal years 
mentioned here we know that the terminus post quem for the issuing of this contract is the 
26th Pauni (May 22, a.p. 337) ; it was therefore a short-term loan repayable in three months 
at most; cf. P. Osl. 41, 13, where the term is one month only. 

10-11. tod S€ yxpovov [evordvros] K7A.: cf. Meyer, Jur. Pap., No. 67 [Alex. B.c. 9], 12 


} For stipulations concerning the repayment of loans in general see Weber, Unters. zum griko-dgyptischen 
Obligationenrecht, 123-9. 
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éav 5€ Tod ypd(vou) évaTdvto(s) 6 “Qos p27) aTr08i8@ Tas Tod apyu(ptov) (Spaxpas) 7 and note. 
Instead of evordvtos we might also supply dcayevozevou as in P. Cairo Masp. 67167, 
12 [vr a.p.], or dveAPdv7o0s as in P. Oxy. 485 [4.p. 178], 27 ris 8€ mpoPeapias SreAOovons. 

12-18. éxriow xrd.: cf. P. Osl. 41, 15 ff. ef dé [p7j, extelow cor] tod bwepmecdvTos 
ypovou [.......00-- | Sudgopov éxdorou ta[Advrov Tob py]lvos éxdorov with note on 1. 16, 
Berger, Strafklauseln, 118 ff. 

zov avviOy téKxov: of. BGU. 362, 13 emt 7@ cuv7ber tox; perhaps we may restore in 
P. Osl., wbid. 7d cdvnbes] Stadopov or 76 KaAnKOVv] Siadopov. 

14-15. mav[rotwy mavrwy: cf. SB 5146 [4.p. 193], Meyer, Jur. Pap., No. 30, 22, n. = P. 
Hamb. 2 [a.p. 59]. 

15. mpdcaovre (oou\ kabdmep ex dixns: cf., ¢.y., P. Amh. 46 [113 B.c.] and Meyer, op. cit., 
No. 80, 23 apdocovre xupiws, where xupiws, not (as Meyer suggests in his note) the whole 
expression, is synonymous with ka@dzep ék dikys. 

16-17. For the sanction-clause in general see Meyer, op. cit., No. 35, ii, 13, n.; évvoyov 
is unusual, but we may compare P. Grenf. u, 75 [a.p. 305], 13 7) dod[a]Aeca [xeepd] ypados 
[7]5e ef” daoypadis 708 broyp[a]dovtos Kupia éotw Kal BeBala as é[v]vopos ws ev dynpooiw 
katakerpevy, also P. Grenf. 1. 60, 51 [a.p. 581}. 

18. One might suggest ovveydipyoa instead of dpoAdyyoa in accordance with 1. 3, but it 
is more probable that the fixed stipulation-clause was used. 

19-20. jpiOunuar: cf., e.g., P. Grenf. 1, 72, 6 duodroyd jpOuAjobae mapa ood. 

20. odv téKots. We learn here in the subscription that the sum was lent out on interest, 
a fact mention of which in the contract itself (Il. 6-7) is omitted; cf. P. Osl. 41, 16, n. 

21-2. +79 apobecpia] is not very common in the subscription, but perhaps we may restore 
it in P. Osl. 38, 18 Kai dnoddow 79 mpolGecpia ws mpox(ecrar)| instead of the editor's 77 
apo[yey(paupévn) Kabds mpdx(erat)]; cf. P. Oxy. 1041 [a.p. 381], 25 x[ai ravras oe 
dnodwalw év rh [mpobeo]uia d[s mp]d[Kecrat}. 

24, dfw] els bd 706 SiSacxdAov. The doubtless notarial function of the dddoxados in 
this document is a good corroboration of Boak, Early Byzantine Papyri, in Et. Pap. 3, 
No. 8, ii, 20, AdpyjAtos ‘Hpddns SiSdoxados map’ epor €redéobn, another Arsinoite document, 
to which Dr. Bell kindly called my attention. Aurelius Aphrodeisios was most probably 
a Clerk of the record-office. 


TI 


ENGAGEMENT ON OATH TO APPEAR BEFORE THE PREFECTS COURT ADDRESSED TO THE 
LOGISTES OF THE ARSINOITE NOME 


Ms. Gr. Class d 148 (P). 15-8 21-5 em. +a.p. 324-5. 


This document, together with the texts published here as Nos. IT and V-IN, belongs to 
a group of papyri presented to the Bodleian Library by Dr. W. D. Hogarth, May 11, 1935. 
It consists of two pieces of papyrus, which, when the document was mounted, were placed 
one below the other. The upper piece contains the ends of the lines of a first column and 
the text printed below, Col. ii, the lower piece the ends of Il. 9-1+ of Col. ii and Cols. ii and iv, 
each in a different handwriting. Cols. iii and iv were actually published as No. 79 in P. Grenf. 
i, each being a declaration of surety, while Col. i also, in which the word opodoya occurs. 
may be a declaration similar either to Col. ii or to Cols. ni and iv. The document forms part 
of a répuos cvyKodArjoupos from the oftice of the logistes of the Arsinoite nome, containing a 
series of declarations of sureties and of engagements to appear in court addressed to him, 
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and elucidates very well the juridical competence of the logistes, of which up till now we 
have had only scanty evidence. On the verso is a letter in a handwriting of a later date 
than the recto, addressed by w person, one of whose names is Lepnvaios, to the Ao|ytor# Kat 
éxdikw Kal e€dxtopt Kal éxonrn ’Apawoirov. ‘The occasion of the letter may have been 
the negligence of these mayistrates (1. 4. adaddvtas toaobrov, aM’ cidas dudv tas[), which 
threatened to lead to a trial (iva ody dyiv avéAPw at the end of the letter). 

In the part of the document printed below Aurelius Eudaemon declares on oath to the 
lovzistes that he will appear before the prefect’s court to contest an action brought against 
him by a certain Aurelia for the recovery of a debt owed by him to her late father Aurelius 
Chaeremon, the existence of which he denies. 


Col. ib 
Ovare]pi[w Swra JAfoyiory] > Apowo[eirov 
rapa Atpy\ouv Evsatu[ovos tév] BovAevodvrwr[.. 6. ee Sp tneEee ees 
Bovaevtob ris AcovtomoAetaev wédews. "Emi ddixet pe Adlpnata . . . . Xaiprj- 
povos BovrAevtod AcovtorroAcitav dia Tod av[S]pos AdpnAtov ’An[........ Too 


ay 


Kai Atooxdpov x[et]poypadiay mapabepern 7H ue[yado]n[pereta tod Kupiov pov [rod 
dialonporarov erdpxov [r]is A[’]yvarov "IovAlfo]u “To[v]avod Bore 7a opoaloyou- 
H}évws adry odedopeva [a] rodof var adr [k]at [8]ea rlo] 6 [a]ira[s 

avdpos pupoxwdvvws ervey Ker xeipsypagor, ovte yalp] éativ pov 

ypappatiov ode broonpiwats ovdérorTe epe xpH aw) éxe{v] wap” Ad[pyatov 

10 Xaiprjpovos, émt T&v Uropynpdtwy Karebeuny d[s] airy €[Lot éxnv[€]y’ Karo 

TO pn Ua” eyod yeypappevov ws tAaorov elvat. Kaz[a] r[d] dxdAovbov éxé- 

Aevoas azo of|payicas (?) zpos 76 KatlaveudOjvat mpds THLv ye]poviav 

ey’ yvacbat dud|lorépous Kata x]etpoypadiav €[a]eobar brev[Odvous Kall els 76 
nyepovixor bi[Kaorypiov dzravrijcetly. ‘Opodroyd dulvd]s [rv rev deomo]raly 

jay Adtoxpaltépwv LeBaorav td] xnv hv évOariav pfov Trounoe~ 

ghar &v rH apyeplovie@ ducaoTypin, alrap iva ovlardons ris Sins A€yw 

mAaorov elvat TO ypappdriov. Et 8é ur) ri] evdav[lav pov ToinowpaL, OTOTAV 
emlntOa, évoxos Evopat 7H Oeiey Splaw kal 76 [epi todo KuSdver 

Kal érepwrnbeis wporoynoa lf 


— 
wet 


‘ ‘ai . 
1.1. "Apowoitrov. 3. 1. sleovromodrGy: so too in $. 1. éwed. 15. 1. eudaviar, 


Translation 
To Valerius Sotas, logistes of (the) Arsinoite (nome), from Aurelius Eudaemon, ex-senator [of 
Arsinoe, now (7)] senator of Leontopolis. Seeing that Aurelia .... daughter of Chaeremon, senator 
of Leontopolis, wrongs me through her husband Aurelius APs eennsg alias Dioscorus, setting before 


the majesty of my lord the most distinguished prefect of Egypt, Julius Julianus, an affidavit to get 
payment of the acknowledged debt owed to her, and has presumptuously produced a deed of hand 
through her hushand—for there exists neither a deed in my hand nor a subscription that I ever 
have received a loan from Aurelius Chaeremon—I have placed on record that she has produced 
against me what was not written by me and is consequently a forgery. Conformably with this, 
a Has sealed the document to he sent to the prefecture, ordered both of us to pledge ourselves 
yy attidavit to be lable and ready to appear before the prefect’s court. chow reari 

by the fortune of our masters the Poe Augusti, sae I will iebee s ee aay eget 

> 


' T wish to emphasize that the restoration and interpretation of Il. 9-13 is the joint work of Dr. Bell, 
Mr. Skeat, and the anthoress, as the result of a thorough discussion by letter on the difficulties. For verifying 
doubtful readings Tam greatly indebted to Mr. Roberts. we 
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in order to say, when the action is brought in, that the deed is forged. And if I do not appear when 
wanted, I shall be liable to the divine oath and its consequences, et interrogatus spopondi. 


Notes 


1. This line is restured on the analogy of Col. iv, 1 = Grenf. 11, 79, ii, 1, where Swra 
AoyiorH must be read instead of Grenfell's xatadoyiorn. That the space between the words 
is as indicated is proved by a blank in the papyrus before "Apowo[etrov. 

For the function of logistes see Oertel, Die Liturgie, 349 f., and the forthcoming thesis 
of the authoress on the local senates of Egypt, Chapter VII. ‘The line of the verso of this 
document quoted in the introduction is remarkable, as we have no parallel instance of these 
four magistrates acting together. Documents addressed to the logistes and anuther magis- 
trate are P. Oxy. 1426 [a.p. 332], 1. 3, PrAaoviw ‘Eppeta AoyiorH Kai AdpyrAiw "Ayddlone 
exdixw Kat [Trodepniw ypo(uparet) "O£v(puyxirov) (is an abbreviation of eéderope or €vomTH 
possible instead of ypa(uparet) ?), and PSI 285 [a.p. 294], 1 1,]... Ao[ytlor7 Kai e€axropt 
*Okupvyxetrov xaipew. For the logistes and éméarns (efpivns) we may perhaps compare 
P. Harr. 67, ll. 3 and 15 [a.p. 342]. 

Other declarations on oath addressed to a logistes are: engagement to appear before 
the prefect’s court, P. Oxy. 87 = Chrest.. 1, 446 [a.p. 342]; acknowledgement of being 
surety, P. Grenf. 1, 79, P. Harr. 67; ef. also P. Oxy. 83 = Chrest., 1, 430 [a.p. 327], declara- 
tion on oath of an egg-dealer. For declarations of appearance in general, see fur the Roman 
period Seidl, Der Eid im rémisch-dgyptischen Provinzialrecht, 1, 110, for the Byzantine 
period Seidl, op. ctt., u, 88 f. 

2. After Eddaiuovos there is no room for a patronymic, so tév is the most satisfactory 
supplement ; the lacuna at the end of the line is less easy to restore. In the lacuna one would 
expect viod Tob Setvos (cf., e.g.. P. Oxy. 1415, 5), as a mere patronymic in the genitive is 
unusual after a title; but such a supplement creates more difficulties than it solves. In the 
first place, we should not then be told of which city Eudaemon was an ex-senator. nor would 
there be any explanation of the fact that the sun was no longer senator—for neither the 
aorist participle of BovAedw nor of any other verb with the meaning ‘discharge a magistracy’ 
is ever used as ‘having entered on’, as far as I know—while his father was still entitled 
senator. Eudaemon could not have been removed from the senate cither by the census, 
which would have been in contradiction with the patria potestas, while his father was still 
senator, or as a penalty, for in that case he would not be authorized to call himself ex- 
senator; moreover, a declaration on oath, such as the present one, was accepted only from 
respectable people, cf. Seidl, op. cit., 1, 90. Wenger in Ztace. Lumbroso, 827. But as a patro- 
nymic may be omitted in the address (ef.. e.g.. P. Oxy. 900 [.4.p. 322), L would propose the 
restoration mapa AdpyAov Evdaiu[ovos taév] BovAevedytwy [ris "Apowoerrdn méAcws rr 
BovAevtod Tijs MeovroroAetav moAews. Dr. Bell and Mr. Skeat snevest | erbade for érrada) 
«at (76) viv]. Thus restored the line is an interesting addition to our knowledge of the func- 
tion of bouleutae. for we learn that Eudaemon on removal from Arsinoe to Leontopolis had 
lost his rights as bouleutes at Arsinoe, while fulfilling the same function at Leontopolis; cf. 
e.g., P. Oxy. 2106 [early fourth cent.], 17-20. 

The name Leontopolis is known to us as another name of Alexandria from DP. Oxy. 1660 
[fourth cent. a.p.], 2, eds rv "Adeéadvdpecav 7rot AleovrdwoAw (see note of the editors), and 
as the capital of the Leontopolite nome (cf. P. Oxy. 1380 [early second cent.], 58.n.). It is, 
however, improbable that either of these two cities is referred to in this doenment. The 
fact that the present declaration is addressed to the logistes of the Arsinoite nome, while in 
the address it is not stated that Endaemon was only a temporary resident in that nome, and 
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the fact that the father of the accuser was also senator of Leontopolis—unfortunately the 
domicile of her husband is not stated, but the omission may indicate that he, too, was an 
inhabitant of Leontopolis—seem to me to indicate that the Leontopolis in question is a 
hitherto unknown city in the Arsinoite nome. We may compare such Arsinoite names as 
Anrots 7éAts and NeiAov 7A, villages in the division of Heracleides, and "AméMwvos aédts 
and ’Adpodirns wédts, villages in the division of Polemon; see P. Tebt. 1, pp. 856 ff. 
Leontopolis was, however, not a village but most probably a new city! founded about 
A.D. 307, when with the institution of the pagi the nomos had lost its administrative 
importance; cf. Boak, The Date of the Establishment of the Office of Praepositus Pagi in 
Egypt in Mel. Maspero 1984. We may suppose it to have been populated by citizens of 
Arsinoe, including a group of senators to compose the Bovdj of the new city; this may 
explain the plural r@v BovAevoavtwv. 

3-8. These lines refer to the dréurvnua sent by the accuser Aurelia... . to the prefect, 
when Aurelius Eudaemon had failed to repay the loan which he owed, or was alleged to 
owe, to her father Chaeremon. This postulatio, handed to the prefect not by Aurelia herself 
but by her husband (ll. 4 and 7), who was her representative (6 dteweo7aApeévos), contained 
(a) a statement of the claims she had against Eudaemon for repayment of the loan (Il. 6-7), 
(b) a demand to delegate the logistes to conduct the pre-judicial inquiry (cf. notes on ll. 10- 
11 and Il. 11-14), (c) an affidavit that her allegations were true (1. 5). In presence of the 
representative alone, and not, as yet, of the defendant, the case was treated by the prefect ; 
the deed, on which the claims of Aurelia were based, was produced by her representative and 
examined. After that the litis denuntiatio follows. See Steinwerter, Studien cum rémischen 
Versdumnisrerfahren, 113 fi. (cf. Archiv 7, p. 58), Jérs in Z. Sav. 39, 65-9; 40, 11-12 (cf. also 
36, 231-8, 268, 288-801), Meyer. Jur. Pap., pp. 282-8, Weber, Unters. zum grako-ag. 
Obligationenrecht, 171. 

3. The reading ézi (1. eet) adixet I owe to Mr. Roberts. The more usual commencement 
is evéruxe or eet évérvye 6 Seiva. 

Of the name of the father of Aurelia only the ending is preserved, but Xa:prjnovos may 
safely be restored, for otherwise the occurrence of this name in Il. 9-10 can hardly be ex- 
plained. Most probably Chaeremon was no longer alive and therefore the action was brought 
against Eudaemon by his daughter, who was his heiress. 

4. The last two letters Aa were read by Mr. Roberts, who judged my own reading 
Odzi[7p0s (?) impossible ; instead of Az it is possible to read Aya, but this is less probable, 
as he wrote to me. It is impossible to determine whether Dioscorus is an alternative name 
of Aurelius Ap........ himself or of his father. 

5. xlelpoypagiay mapafeuévy: for the Roman period see Jors, op. cit. 36, 300 (ef. 40, 
90), who doubts if it was possible for the accuser to issue an affidavit in his dwelling-place 
to be handed over in the court by his representative ; for the Byzantine period we have here 
at least one example; ef. Seidl, op. cit., m1, 114. On the meaning of yetpoypadia cf. Seidl, 
op. cit., 56 ff. 

pelyado]z[pe]eta: the title, as well as that of peyadomperéorartos, is rare at this period 
and is unknown for the prefect ; see Preisigke, Wb., s.r. and Hornickel, Ehren- und Rang- 
pradikate, s.r. It is, however, impossible to read piravOpwreia, w point which Mr. Roberts 
verified for me: peyadet@ is also impussible, since the ending -ea is quite certain. 
Mr. Roberts thinks the 7 fairly certain and states that the word was a little cramped; I 
myself had read @A instead of 7, for which the initial space seemed too large. 


? We may compare P. Oxy. 888, 8, which proves that at the end of the third century the small Oasis was 
joined to the Oxyrhynchite nome; ef. Wilcken, P. Warzb., p. 57, n. 4. 
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6. dtalonporarou: the usual appellation of the prefect from a.p. 270 to 334; ef. Reinmuth, 
The Prefect of Egypt, 10. 

Owing to the occurrence of the name of the prefect in this line it is possible to give 
the document an approximate date. The prefect Julius Julianus, whose name occurs here 
for the first time, as far as I know, in the papyri, was the uncle of the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate; he had been praefectus praetorio under Licinius from 316 to 324, and was most 
probably prefect of Egypt from 324 to 328; cf. Cantarelli, La Serie dei Prefetti, u, pp. 21 ff. 
Therefore, the Augusti mentioned in the oath (Il. 14-15) must be Licinius and Constantinus. 
When Licinius died in September 18, a.p. 324, Constantine became sole emperor; so the 
date of the document may be not long after September 324, although an oath to the 
Emperors occurs as late as a.p. 326 in P. Amh. 138; ef. Seidl, op. cit., 11, p. 6. 

8. pupoxwddvws is explained by ovre yap éoriv pov KrA. 

emivey Kev xetpdypagov: cf., e.g., BGU 878 [a.p. 147], 19 = Chrest., 11, 60, Jors, op. cit. 
34, 143-51 ; 36, 290-6, Meyer, op. cit., p. 108, P. Osl. 18 [a-p. 162]. 1. 7. 

9. ypappdriov: i.e. a xetpdypagov in the strict sense of the word written by Eudaemon, 
while dzoonpiwars refers to a xeipdypadov written by a third party, but subscribed by 
Eudaemon; cf. Meyer, ibid. 

xpi(aw) éxer[v]: the only possibility of getting any sense out of this line is to suppose 
an omission on the part of the scribe, for ypjoac8ar cannot be read, as Mr. Roberts confirmed. 
He wrote: ‘ypye is quite certain (the y of course being doubtful). After € it looks like 
tome. There might be room for em[dépew], with droonudets as object—if it would give 
any sense.’ For the restoration proposed in the text, we may, however, compare 1. 7; 
see note on 1. 3. 

10-11. The litts denuntiatio was handed over to Eudaemon through the logistes (cf, 
Steinwenter, Versdumnisverfahren, 114-16), and within the fixed term both the accuser and 
defendant appeared before the logistes (cf. Steinwenter, op. cit., 116, Meyer, op. cit., p. 283). 
During this pre-judicial inquiry the deed of hand may have been produced again by Aurelia 
(ef. 1. 12, note) and examined. Eudaemon, however, states that it is a forgery and refuses to 
pay (1.¢., avrippyors on record of the logistes; cf. for the Roman period Jors, op. cit. 39, 
58-9). 

10. emi rdv dropvnyatwvr: cf. P. Lond. 2565 (JE A 21, 224 ff.), iv. 95 and note. 

Katebeunv: cf., eg., P. Lips. 35 [A.p. +875], 16 Kal rv papripwy Katabepéevwy ev 
Urropvypact. 

ernv[é]y kato: the reading of the ending of the word is very doubtful; moreover, the 
middle form is unusual. Mr. Roberts reads ernveyke ¢.xe and certainly not -«Kaz9; un- 
fortunately we have no idea at all what the word is. : 

11. qdaordv: cf. P. Oxy. 287 [a.p. 186], vii, 14 and Taubenschlag, Strafrecht, 91-2. 

11-14. The logistes was only competent for the pre-judicial inquiry (dcaAvors); when the 
parties failed to come to an agreement, he had to refer them to the prefect ; cf. the works 
referred to in note on Il. 3-8, and for dsaAvors cf. also P. Berl. Méller No. 1. 

12. advo refers most probably to the disputed yeipdypagov, which was to be produced 
again in the trial before the prefect, and therefore to be sent to him. The restoration of 
the first lacuna is very tentative ; as no exact parallel is known, it seemed the best course to 
follow the preserved text as closely as possible and not to assume any omission, ortho- 
graphical mistake, or word-forms not yet known in the papyri. One might join atros ¢[ , 
but then it would be impossible to get a satisfactory restoration. The only verb, or word, 
beginning with o¢, known from papyri. is o¢payifew ; as other words are impossible in this 
context, we propose the restoration printed in the text. An alternative to it might be 
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od[paytcPfjvar kat xatlameupOjvat, but this must be rejected, because we should then have 
to insert «ad at the end of the line. 

o¢[payioas: for this ‘act of sealing’ I have not been able to find an exact parallel, but 
although they are not the same, we may perhaps compare the words of the strategus in 
P. Hamb. 29 [reign of Domitianus], 23 wapyjvyer]Ag cal raBeAAas eoppayi[oa]; cf.introduction 
of the editor. There is a possible corroboration of the word in the first line of the verso of 
the present document, where some letters which I have been unable to read are followed 
by eo “Enei¢ vy, where the contraction may be expanded into éo¢(pdyica) or €o¢(payic6n). 

Kat laren pOivac: cf. P. Oxy. 1115 [a.p. 284], 18, (2nd H.) AdpijAuos Piriapyos 6 Kat ‘Qpiew 
otpa(rnyos) ’O€up[u]yx(érov) eoxov rH abbevruciy doy ovpdwvoicav mpds To mpotetay- 
pHévov dyztypa(dov) Hv Kal katéreuiba ds exede’abn. This parallel gives some support to 
our supposition that the logistes had to send the deed to the prefect. 

13. ey’yvao0a aud[orepous: since the accuser and defendant had not come to an agree- 
ment, they had to deposit in the office of the logistes an affidavit that they would appear in 
the prefect’s court ; cf. Steinwenter, op. cit., 86, also Jors, op. cit. 36,297. An example of a 
xetpoypadia of both parties is P. Oxy. 260 [4.p. 59] = Chrest., u. 74; cf. Wenger, Rechtshist. 
Papyrusstudien, 61-70. Unfortunately in the present document the traces of the first column 
are too slight to show whether it was the affidavit of the accuser Aurelia. An example of 
the oath by an accuser of the Byzantine period is afforded by P. Oxy. 1456 [a.p. 284-6] 
addressed to the strategus ; cf. Seidl., op. cit., 88, and see also my note on 1. 1. 

kata. x |e:poypagiav: perhaps Sia yerpoypadias would have been more usual. 

dmey[Gvvous: for the use of this word in declarations of sureties cf., e.g., Col. iii = Grenf. 
11, 79,1, 9 devOuros écopat] rots mpds adrov [En ]rovpevors ; see also P. Osl. 18 [a.pD. 162], 4 
kat yap «t avdpodévos [e]xetvos Anudetn, od Set rov nartépa abrod trevOuvov etvale. 

14. dravrioep: cf., e.g., Preis. 4 [a.p. 320], 20, dmavtnodrwoav [én]i 76 nye] povexoy 
dixaoripiov; here and in 1. 15 (woujoeobar) the future infinitive seemed more suitable to me 
than the often used aorist infinitive ; cf. 2oeoGae in 1. 13. 

14 ff. These lines contain what is really the essence of the document, the affidavit of 
Kudaemon that he will appear before the prefect’s court. It is, however, not a mere engage- 
ment to appear, but at the same time a written confirmation of his avrippnars (Il. 16 ff., cf. 
note on Il. 10-11). As the authoress is not competent to decide regarding questions of law, 
it remains for experts in this field to give their opinion as to whether such a confirmation 
was required. (Cf. Jors, op. cit., 39, 56-69, P. Oxy. 1881 [a.p. 427] with introduction, 
Weber, op. cit., 71-2, with the articles referred to in his note, Seidl, op. cit., 11, 88-9. 

[Ty rev Seom0jra[v rA.: these two lines could confidently be restored from Col. iii, 5 and 
iv, 6-7 = Grenf. 1, 79 i, ii; cf. Seidl, op. cit., 1, 6. The date of the document being 
824-5 (cf. 1. 6, note) it is remarkable that the Caesars mentioned in the other documents 
are omitted here. 

16. Por this and the next lines, of which only a few letters are preserved, I have given 
a restoration which may render the sense of the passage, although I am aware that it is 
very tentative. 

iva ovlordons tis Sixys KrA.: for this restoration ef. P. Oxy. 287 [a.p. 186] viii, 18 ff. 
ws €t Tis xpyyatiKiis .... svatdans Sikns amatnbets Kat #4) Tapavtixa apvnodpevos ddeirew, 
Tour eat, ft) TapavTixa mAacra elvat Th ypappara €imwv Kat Ka[Tn] yopjoew ypawpas et etre 
TracTaév ypappatwy 7 padioupytas 7) Teprypadas eveadeiv emxeion. Instead of déyw We may 
suggest azodeuxviw ; cf. P. Grenf. 11, 78, 26. 

17. €¢ 8€ py KTA.: evdav[s &, dadrav (cf. P. Oxy. 1196 fa.p. 211-1 


2] 15, eupavns wv, 
orrdrav emtnrnOS) would be too short. 
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18. voxos écopat xrA.: cf. Seidl, op. cit., 1, 185. The + of 7@ is more like a y, but y 
does not lend itself to any possible restoration. 
19. After dpoAdynoa the subscription may have followed. 


IV 
Sate or LAND IN THE HERMOPOLITE Noms? 


Pap. Bod]. Uncatal. 25-2 29-7 em. Time of Justinian. 


Of this deed of sale, written in a beautiful Byzantine hand, about a third is preserved. 
At the top the date and address are missing, at the bottom the BeBatwors clause and the 
subscription. For parallel documents see the list in Seidl, Der Eid, u, 116 and ¢f., e.g., 
P. Berl. 16046 in Aeg. 15, 274, sale of a slave a.p. 800 (?), and Pap. Soe. It. in deg. 15, 224, 
No. 9, sale of the third part of a house, a.p. 480. 


\? 4 a i ~ 
... Kat alygyn[ns] Kat raons neprypladijs Kata TIVSe T}yy SpodA[o]y[lav BovArjoet 
Wa , i} a 4 +t) 5X , a a > ~ , a x 
advOarpérw Kal dperavorjrw Kal dddAw mpoatpécer PeBaiw guverdijcer ép07 Suavota dua be 
4 ~ ~ 
Kal eropytpevos Oedv mavroKpdropa Kal THy ebgéBerav Kal vixn[y Tob] deandrou jpaly 
@N[aoviov *Iojvotiviavod Tob aiwviov Adbyovorov Adbroxpatopos trempax[évat onpepov Gor TH 
4 , nn ‘| 
5 Savpacustdtw Bixropt 7@ dvovpevep {éxmemounKévat kat exxexwpyKerat K[at... eee. } ek- 
‘ 
Kexwpnxévat Kal éxrreroinevat Kal dypBedwnévat adnpeor[d}rw ravi Seamoretas 
t 4 4 “a 3 ~ ~ 
vopip Sixaty Kal Kadf mioz[e mr] don eEovoia Kal aiwvig KatToxy} Kata Tay eldos KUpLoTnTOS 
‘ ta \ ¢ ond ? > tal > i. ~ ~ > A ‘ 2% \ tea bd , 
Kara Tivde THY atv €[yy]padov dopdAciay azo Tob viv emt Tov aet Kat é& fs €adpevov 
dmavra xpdvov 76 Siadépovrd pot kal mepuehOdv(ra) ets eye dnd Sixaiov avrixataMayijs . . 
10 mapé 708 eddoxyiwrdrov Bixropos Tob dvoupevov aypara Séka Sipotpov ondpi[pa 
dvv8pa dredjs yijs Kal pa) droKelpeva TeA€opace TO advodov ard apovpns tioews (a)o0- 
- ~ 
pluns vis 
od + f £ ~ ‘ , Aa , > ~ > \ oe ‘ 
dvvSpov Kata Kowwviav ‘AdFjros Kat OékdAas dpoyvyciov pov adeApayv eis Ta brrdAouTra 
~ a ‘ 
dppara eixoot pia tpirov eis ovpmArjpwow Tis adris jytapovpys Siaxelyeva bro THY 
~ a “~ ~ , a Fond 
mapaduddany Tav ard Kadpns *Evoed tod adrob ‘EppouroaAtrov vopod yetroves adris 
~ lol ~ > 
15 *yuapodpys vdrov Tis plas apodpys Poppa yidia tév avOpdrww Acovriov amnAuit[ou 
, € ~ ‘ € , ¢ ‘ nn e nn - , 4 50 ~ ~ 
yidua ‘Adijros NBds 7) Snpoota ddds 7} ofor dv dor yetroves mary mavTOvEy THANS TIS 
apos GAXAoUS CvuTepurnuerns Kal cvvapecdons Kal avvdoédens petakd euod Kfla}t god 
otvpduva xpvaod vopiopdtiov Seomorikdv Soxysov Ev Tpitoy mapa Keparia dKTW 
traces of one other line. 


11. L. eredods. 12. 1. dv’Spov. 13. 1. év. 15. Perhaps (7o SdAourov) THs pds dapoupys. 
18. 1. vopcuariov SeazroriKxod SoKxyod évds Tpirou. 


Translation 


[I acknowledge without . . .] and compulsion and fraud of any kind on this acknowledgement 
of my own free will, with irrevocable and infallible decision, reliable conscientiousness, and in my 
right senses, and at the same time swearing by God Almighty and the piety and the victory of our 
master Flavius Iustinianus, the eternal Augustus Imperator, that I have sold to-day to you the 
most marvellous Victor, the purchaser, surrendered, alienated, and exchanged with every fullest 
legal right of ownership, good faith, every authority, and eternal claim, in accordance with every 
kind of proprietary rights in virtue of this single written deed from this moment for ever and for 


1 In regard to the publication of this document I am particularly indebted to Mr. Lobel, who kindly 
prepared the papyrus for me to work on. 
Ff 
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all the coming future time the ten and two-thirds ‘ammata’, seed-land, unwatered, which I possess 
and which have been transferred to me by right of exchange by the most honoured Victor, the 
purchaser, belonging to untaxed land and not liable to taxes at all, consisting of a half aroura of 
unwatered seed-land, in partnership with my full brothers Hales and Thecla in regard to the twenty- 
one and one-third ‘ammata’ forming the rest of the said half-aroura, being under the custody of 
the inhabitants of the village Enseu of the said Hermoupolite nome, the areas adjacent of the 
said half-aroura being on the south the remaining part (7) of the one aroura, on the north the plots 
of the coloni of Leontius, on the east the plots of Hales, on the west the public road, or whatever 
may be the adjacent areas anywhere in any direction, at the price, on which we have come to an 
agreement together, agreed and determined in accordance with the agreement between you and 
me, of one and one-third imperial solidi at full value of gold minus eight siliquae. .. . 


Notes 


1. xaia]ydy«[ns] may have been preceded by duodoya diya avs SdAov Kai doBov Kat Bias 
kal drdrns ; cf., e.g., Archiv 8, pp. 415 ff. (sale of a slave [A.p. vr]), ll. 8 ff. The word-order 
of this clause is not a fixed one; diya xrA. may either precede BovAjoet adbatpérw as here, 
or follow it as in the text just cited. 

Kata. THVdE T]HY Guod[o]y[éav: these words may seem superfluous here, as the deed is 
mentioned again in 1. 8; they have, however, a parallel in Archiv, tbid., 11. 10-11 84 r[adr]ns 
qpav ris eyypddovarakis cvyypad[y]s, 1. 21 xara ryvSe rv aadqv éyypadov wrnv. 

2. dua 3€: perhaps dua may be now restored in Stud. xx, 110 [a.D. v], 2, instead of re; 
cf. Aey. 8, 102, No. 282. 

3. éopyipevos KTX.: this form of the oath to the Emperor Justinian may be added to the 
variants in Seidl, op. cit., 1, p. 9. For the oath in contracts in general see pp. 114 ff. of the 
same work. 

4. onpepov: cf., e.g., SB 5112, 21. 

5. Savpacurdérw: for the alternative use of this title with edSoxtperatos (1. 10) see 
Hornickel, Lhren- und Rangprddikate, 18. 

exrreounKevat x7A.: as the same words are repeated in I. 6, we may suspect a dittography 
at the end of the line: there is, however, no room for avTidedwKevar. 

6. In most deeds of sale we find only zempaxévat kat Katayeypadnkevas ; for avridedwKevar 
I have not been able to find a parallel; perhaps it means to exchange the land for the price 
paid for it. 

7. Kaza wav eldos Kuptdtyros: this is the first clear occurrence of this expression in the 
papyri, and we may now restore it in Archiv, pap. cit., 1.11, instead of the editor’s cata mav 
elSos xupte[v]7[ux]os. For the meaning of kupidrns cf. P. Cairo Masp. 67151, 283; the whole 
expression may be compared with SB 5112, 45 cal Seomdlew xara nav Seomorelas avadaipérou 
dikaov, although not quite the same. 

9. azo duxatov avrixatadAayis xTr.: the expression dé Suxalov (or only ad) followed 
by the form of a deed in the genitive is often used to indicate the legality of the proprietary 
rights ; cf. the note of Mixs Visser on P. Berl. 16046, 8, and see also von Woess, op. cit., p. 290. 
Por avrixataMayy cf. PSI 34 [a.p. 397], 11 €XBovaas els Ge azo avricataday|As An|unrptol[v 
Tob adjeApod adrod. There is no reason to suppose that the word is used here meta- 
phorically for deed of sale, although it would not be impossible, when we compare avridedu- 
xévat in |. 6; it is not clear, however, which kind of exchange was referred to; perhaps 
it was stated in the letters after dvruataAAayfs, which I was not able to read ; it is not 1m- 


possible that the vendor had exchanged it for another plot, so as to get the one adjacent to 
the plots of his brothers. 
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10. bate one aroura contained 64 dupara; ef. Hultsch, Afetrologie, p. 38 and § 41, 5, 
Segré, Metrologia e circolazione monetaria, 44. 

11. aredjs yijs: the adjective areArjs is probably indeclinable here, as Dr. Bell sug- 
gested to me; we should expect azeAods. For the land-taxes ef. G. Rouillard, L’ Administra- 
tion civile de VEgypte byzantine, 75-9 and 87-92. 

12. xara Kowwviav: we must not take these words too literally, for we see in this deed 
that one of the brothers can sell his third part. 

15. yydia tHv avOpetwv Acovriov: the meaning of dvOpwror is here coloni, as Dr. Bell 
suggested to me; cf. Preisigke, IWb., s.v., and also Rostowzew, Wolonat, 224 ff. 

16-18. ty7s xrA.: in most contracts we find tis THs mpos GAAHAoVs cvpTredwvnpevyns 
Kal ovvapeodons petaéd jydv dpdotépwr, e.g., P. Grenf. 1, 60, 80, Stud. xx, 110, 12 
(without peta€d xrd.), SB 5112, 29-80 (combined with esi BeBaiw kal duerabérw Adyw). For 
ovpowva in this clause I have been unable to find a parallel; the word as written here can 
hardly be right. Hither it may be a mistake for cvpddvws, to be taken with ovvdokaans, 
or we must suppose an omission on the part of the scribe and restore after cuvdogaons, 
(xaTa Ta) peta&d euod «fa]t god odudwva, which may be compared with P. Oxy. 91+ 
[a.pD. 486], 8 xara 7a petaéd avpdlwva xpvoob voptopdria duo. 

For the coinage in the time of Justinian see Segré, op. cit.. 464-72. 


Vv 
PRIVATE LETTER CONCERNING A PETITION TO THE PREFECT! 
MS. Gr. Class d 147 (P). 17-6 20-1 em. Late 8rd cent. a.v. 


This worm-eaten papyrus apparently contains the letter of a son who writes from 
Alexandria to his father. The documen tis written in a not very practised school-hand, 
with many orthographical mistakes and several omissions, of which only one (1. 9) has been 
corrected. The last lines and the part written along the right-hand margin are hopelessly 
mutilated, but just enough is preserved for the subject of the letter, a matter of some interest, 
to emerge. I have not been able to find any exact parallel to this text. 

The father had been injured by some one, and the son was anxious to get news from 
him and to hear details about the injury, so that he might be able to deliver a petition to the 
prefect on behalf of his father. 


]..[...].[...7@ ma}rpt 
al , ‘\ A ” ¢€ 
mAciora xatper|y. po mavt[os] evyoue ce U- 
yratvew, éy]@ yap adros tyraivw KE TO 
mpockvvy|ud dou TOW KaT EKdoTHV 
€ # ‘ ~ , 4 -. 
5 tuepav mpols TO xupiy Lepamd.. ywookw 
ot wv 4 La > 
ce Oédw 67t Fypaypa ov ddAqy emLOTO- 
Any «idiv ti wémpayes, Kai odK avré- 
ypawes poe [2}norodjv. sone Tre- 
pt tovTov, @ avto'’s He pipe pjvov mrept caw, ypa- 
10 sbov po, ti[s] eotw d[a]zes &.A) Baw Tapa 
ce Ke UBpw av TeTroinkev, ‘ya Scdoro 
~ x 
avadd\ pio \v TH [yy]euove Ka[t y]paxsov 


Owing to lack of time I was unable to revise my first transcription of this document; therefore I owe 
more readings to Mr. Roberts, who also kindly checked my own readings, than I can state in the notes. 
I am also indebted to him for the dating. 
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poo 7 mrpooHAbes TH ex[t]oTpa- 
THyw, adres yap (6) ema{altpdtn- 
15 yos aoGeve? [. .Ja[-Jof. Joof. .] cot xat 
a ér(é\7wW adt@ mpoo[eA]O[etv x]é (2) 6 pev 
yap ovv7ods TH pl. . .|ra[v] t[o]é v- 
i(d\os [.Jetprape . av SeAl. .]r0 eav- 
7@ gw .[.Jadl. Jregp.[. . . Jonow 


20 Of... .Joe[.]e[........... Jaor[.] 
dpe Puee ane eee ee Sars JSpral.] 
Jw. 


Along the right-hand margin 
]oBodl[. . . .]vw ais av Svvace por rap[é]yeo[Oae 
mavra pot (?)] wapacxov, ofda yap, ott azodnpias ds aoral 


25 Jav pf[.] . 7odAAd epwrd ce, adda . [ 
|rapa [cod] mpos eu twa €ida[s 
] . ev be [lolloe Leparia 7A 
Veos [es eases S Jo. aya pel 
Jos évBe .[ 
30 |ra .[ 
Ixl 


2.1. ebyopat. 3.1. xat, so too 11, 16. 4. 1. Kaé?’. 5.1. Lapdmds, peyvdoxew. 6. 1. cot, id. 11, 
7. 1. eiv. 8. 1. avréypaas, airoduev (or perhaps aitd pév(?)). 9. L euepipvwv. 13. 1. ef. 
16. 1. cou évérew’. 23. 1. Svvacae. 


Translation 


ll. 1-16 . . . his father best greetings. First of all I pray that you may be in good health, and 
I make obeisance for you every day before the lord Sarapis. I want you to know that I wrote to 
you another letter (being anxious) to know how you are, and you did not write a letter to me in 
reply. I beg you, write to me on that matter, concerning which I myself was anxious about you, 
who it is who came to you and maltreated you presumptuously, that I may give a petition to the 


prefect. And write to me whether you applied to the epistrategus, . . . for the epistrategus is not 
able to. . . for you and ordered you to apply to him... 


Notes 


2-5. For these formulas see Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 107-8. (Since 
Exler’s book was not accessible, I owe this reference to the article of Keyes in Cl. Phil. 30 
(1985), 148.) 

5. For Lepamide instead of Lapdmd: cf. Mayser, Gramm., 1, 56-7. 

6-8. For failure to answer letters cf. Winter, Life and Letters, 83-4. 

7. etdtv may be a confusion of (ety and eiSévar; the latter was certainly meant, and is 
an infinitive of purpose after ypd¢w, as Mr. Roberts, who read the second t, suggested to me. 
11. dBpw: for vBpis = personal injury in general ef. Taubenschlag, Strafrecht, 81-4. 

iva ddow: after iva the verb Sdéow cannot be future, but is necessarily the conjunctive 
of the weak aorist €5woa; cf. the modern Greek va Sdow (Pernot, Gramm. du Grec moderne, 1, 
177). 

12. For the restoration dyad¢/pio\y cf. Bror Olsson, Papyrusbriefe, No. 17 (= P. Oxy. 
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294) [a.p. 22], 10-14 6 eu[ds] ofkos jpavynrar — — bd ody Trojats yparbas prot avripuovyn[a]w 
mept TovTwy eiva Kaiya atbtos émd@ avaddpiov TH Hycpove With note. For the different 
kinds of petitions sent to the prefect see Reinmuth, The Prefect, 87-9. Unfortunately it 
was unnecessary for the writer of this letter to mention the name of the prefect, which 
would have enabled us to date the document more exactly. 

18-16. These lines clearly illustrate how well the Greeks of Egypt knew the juridical 
incompetence of the Roman magistrates, for they confirm what is known to us, that peti- 
tions might be sent to the epistrategus, as to the strategus and other local magistrates, but 
that his competence was only that of an arbitrator; he could try to achieve an agreement 
between the parties, but they were not obliged to obey, and for a final decision he had to 
refer them to the prefect; ef. Martin, Les Epistratéges, 160-1, also Taubenschlag, op. cit., 
83-4. 

14. des: I thought that v was possible instead of s, but Mr. Roberts writes that the s 
is certain. The meaning of the word is obscure; either it may be a mistake fur dAAws, as 
Mr. Roberts suggested to me—a mistake for dAAd seems hardly possible—or the writer has 
omitted some letters; perhaps he intended to write GAX(a mpooFAP es (6) yap emolo}- 
TpaTnyos, 1.e. “I ask you to write to me whether you applied to the epistrategus; but 
(I am sure) you have applied (to him. Write now details about the injury to you, that I, as 
your representative, may hand over a petition to the prefect), for the epistrategus is not 
able to administer justice for you and has ordered you to apply (to the prefect, who alone 
is competent to make a final decision)’; this restoration is, however, rather tentative. 

16. o° ér(é)rN’: this reading is doubtful; Mr. Roberts would read oe (é\yerw’, but 
admittedly there is not much space for y. The subject of the verb is most probably 6 
emotparnyos (1. 14); the first person ééreiAa seems less likely to me. 

QdT@: 1.€. TO Tyyepove. 

mpog| eA |O[etv: cf., e.g., P. Osl. 62 [a.p. 1], 67] Aaprpordtw Hyepdove m[po]onAGov. zplo]oe- 
d€EaTo T6 mpay(ua) elrav axovoecbat TH Kat[a]zAdw. 

6 pev refers most probably to the prefect. 

17. ovvrods: the reading of the 5 I owe to Mr. Roberts, who suggests as a possibility 
evvTrode = epr0d(il)er; ovvrowt = ovprore? cannot be read. 

vi pl... .Jra[v]: perhaps ry plepi]ra[y] = 7H pepida. This and the next line may 
refer to the fact that the son, the writer of the letter, was allowed to act as representative 
of his father in the prefect’s court ; cf. ll. 11-12. 

21. ]Spra[.]: perhaps Arefav]dprafr]. 

22. After this line the writer may have gone on for some lines before turning his sheet, 
as is indicated by a lacuna at the beginning of the lines along the margin. 

23. ]vBoa[: perhaps ov]vBoA[a = ovpBoda; if this is right, it suggests that the injury con- 
sisted of illegal claims to sums already paid, perhaps a loan; the writer may have asked 
his father for the receipts in order to show them to the prefect. 

24. domwa[ may be some form of the verb aomdfopat. 

25. odAd €pw7& oe: these words refer probably not to personal requests, such as occur 
so often in letters, but to requests for documents and details about the petition to the 
prefect. 

26. Perhaps éay tovra] rapa [ood] zpos cud twa €id4[s ‘if you know any one going from 
you to me’; ef., e.g., P. Columb. Inv. 318 (Cl. Phil. 30 (1935), 148), 18 av zwa evpyta 
KaTaPat' é"vovra. 

28. Jo.axya: perhaps pJovaxya(?), the single deeds or receipts. 

81. This line may contain the end of the letter, épp@cBat oe ev] xfopar. 
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VI 
ORDER FOR PayMEntT to THractan Horsemen 
MS. Gr. Class d 146 (P). 18-5 x10 cm. Early 1st cent. B.c.2 


At the top of the papyrus the greater part of the right-hand side is lost, but at the left 
side the upper margin proves that évous is the first word of the document; at the bottom 
a line is drawn under the last line and at its left side. 


Atovuoian Blao(iAuxe)] t[pamelirn. 
‘Inmobparéw «is Xotay 
dywviov apyupiov SioyxtAtas 


> ca > a 
éxarov évevnKovTa evvéa 


ar 


‘ ~ 7, ¢ A 
kal yaAKko6 TaAavra éxatov 
4 A , 
Tecoapakorta (Spaxpas) dutyeAias 
évakoolas mevTjKovTa, 


10 | dpy* Bocb, x & pp Z Bpv 


Translation 
The 2-vear ... To Dionysius the royal banker. (Pay) to the Thracian horsemen for wages for 
the month Choiak two thousand one hundred and ninety-nine silver (drachmae) and one hundred 
and forty talents two thousand nine hundred and fifty drachmae copper coinage, say 2199 silver 
(drachmae) 140 talents 2950 drachmae copper coinage. 


Notes 

1-2. One letter of the word érous projects to the left, as compared with the other lines. 
After €rous there is a considerable space, so we may restore deurépov or teTaprov Kal] efx[oorod 
followed by the month, perhaps pnvi Xolay X. If etxoorod is right the document belongs to 
the latter part of the reign of Ptolemy Soter II. 

3. This line can safely be restored as proposed in the text, for we know that a request 
for payment was sent to the royal banker by the ypayparevs ; cf. Lesquier, Les Institutions 
militaires, p. 102. A royal banker of the name Dionysius is known to us from P. Amh. 31 
and 54 [Hermonthis 8.c. 112]; it is not impossible that it is the same banker, in which case 
the provenance of the present document would be the Thebaid. 

4. ‘InroOpai€w: this is the first time, as far as I know, that this compound name to 
denote the Thracian horsemen has vecurred in a papyrus. It refutes the statement of 
Lesquier, op. cit., 90 and 178, that the hipparchies with gentile names disappear in the first 
half of the second century ; here at least we have one example to the contrary. 

5. oipoviov: for wages paid to soldiers cf. P. Tebt. 111, 722 and 723 [8.c. 137] with introdue- 
tion; Wileken, UPZ, No. 14. 26, note with references. 


Vil 
Lanpb-suRVEY 
MS. Gr. Class £ 107 (P). 13-254 9°3 em. Early 8rd cent. a.p. 
‘Two entries of a land-survey are preserved on this small scrap of papyrus; the first 13 
broken off at the top and the right-hand side of both is missing. The provenance of the 
document is probably the Delta (cf. note on 1. 2); where it was found is unknown, but it 
* For the dating I am indebted to Mr. Roberts. 
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can hardly have been in the Delta; most probably an official took his archives with him on 
removal from the Delta, or else it was brought to some other part of Egypt by papyrus- 
dealers in ancient times. The document, however, has no writing on the verso. ‘The present 
land-survey differs from those hitherto known (cf. Déléage, Les Cadastres antiques, 115 ff.), 
which may justify its publication. It contains two entries of unwatered land; the first 
hand, a cursive script comparable with Schubart, Tab. 34 [a.p. 216], has written the data 
of the entries, a second hand, of the chancery style, cf. Schubart, Tab. 35 [a.p. 209], adds the 
result of the émioxeyus of each parcel entered in the name of the village. Between the two 
entries there is a blank of 3-6 em. and at the bottom is a blank of 3 em., so that the document 
most probably formed part of a tépos cvyxoAAjotpos of the land-survey of the village of 
Perkoinis (or perhaps of the voyuds); there was a space of 8-6 cm. between the different entries. 


7 [eE]ijs toay(opevn) ofp(ayis) 
Qnd H. ?Emioxeyus I] [epxotvews 
(apoupat) dv0 aBpdyou 
blank 
Ist H. 9 odp(ayidos) ABds exdu(evar) BiwtixlAs) y(fs) dp(otws) aBp(dvyov) (dpovpat) yf 
5 yilroves) vdr(ov) rorlatp(a) juc8 (Av) % é€As ¢ obplayts) Blop(pa) Kat azrnA(cesrov) 
AuBos éme(Ketpeva) (adn) 
Qnd H. ?Enioxreyus [eproif[vews (dpovpar) 
1.1. elcayopérn. 5. 1. yetroves. 


Translation 
... the next entered parcel. (2nd H.) Land-survey of Perkoinis, two arourae of unwatered land. 
(Ist. H.) Of the ninth parcel at the West side of private land also three unwatered arourae [ }, 
the areas adjacent being on the south a water-channel, after which is the next tenth parcel, on 
the north [and the east . . .] on the west the adjoining landed properties. (2nd H.) Land-survey of 
Perkoinis [three arourae unwatered land]. 


Notes 

1. For the abbreviation fcay(opévy) cf. Stud. 17, pp. 9 ff., Un Document administratif du 
nome Mendes, ll. 846 and 501 7 €&(7s) etoay(opévn) Kol(77). 

o¢p(ayis): in the other document of the Delta, the carbonized papyrus cited above, the 
word xoirn is used instead of odpayis; cf. the note of the editor, p. 80. After o¢p(ayis) the 
line is blank. 

2. ITepxotvews is here restored from 1.7. A village of the name Perkoinis occurs in a 
carbonized papyrus of Thmuis, P. Ryl. 216, 158, in the [Tveumafu toparchy. 

4, # is very doubtful. 

(dpovpat) y: the y is very doubtful; it may be also ¢ or 7[pets; after y at least eleven to 
twelve letters are lost, and what may have followed is not clear—perhaps a reference to the 
number of the folio of the entry. 

5. moriorp(a): ef. Kalén, Berl. Leihgabe 18, 8, n. 

pel? (Hv): for this abbreviation cf. P. Oxy. 918 ii, 4, n., xi, 6. 

 é€fjs codp(ayis): no sign of abbreviation is visible after the ¢, nor is there a stroke above 
it, but the number 10 seems more likely tome than the unmarked abbreviation for éoayopevn. 

Blop(pa) xrA.: after danA(usrov) we expect the adjacent area, perhaps abbreviated; the 
restoration as proposed gives the smallest number of missing letters required by I. 2. 

6. émt(xefueva): for the meaning see P. Tebt. 50, 6 [11 B.c.]. 

é5(ddm): cf. P. Oxy. 918, ii, 12 and xi, 7; after this word the line is blank. 
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7. At the end of this line there is hardly room for (dpovpat) tpets a@Bpdyou; perhaps 
aBp(dxov). 
VIII 
CuSTOM-RECEIPT FOR A CAMEL 
MS. Gr. Class g T4 (P). 6-4 7-5 em. A.D. 156. 


The present receipt may be added to the four amelsymbole treated by Fiesel in his article 
Geleitszélle im griechisch-rémischen Agypten (Nachr. Géttingen, 1925), pp. 94-5. It is issued 
by the same farmer Castor as P. Rain. 42 [a.p. 1538-4] and P. Lond. 818 [a.p. 156-7], the 
only difference being that this document is not in the form of a letter and is issued by the 
farmer himself, not through one of his officials. 

Kdotwp piob(wrjs) epnuod(vaAakias) «(at) apo8(iov) 

TIpoow(mirov) «(at) A[nrlom(oAirov) diayeyp(appevas) mapa 

’"Avydidios ao Nyoov trép cup(Borov) 

Kap7A(ov) évds dpax(uas) €& § >. 

5 LW’ Avrwrivov Kaicapos 

Tob Kupioy ITatve ks. 


Translation 
I, Castor, farmer of the desert-guard tax and the transit-tax of the Prosopite and Letopolite 
nomes, have received through the bank from Anchophis inhabitant of Soknopaiu-Nesos in receipt 
of the tax on one camel six drachmae, say 6 drachmae. The nineteenth year of the Emperor 
Antoninus the lord, Payni 26. 


Notes 

1. epyuod(vdakias) = epnuoteAwvias ; ef. note |. 4. 

mrapddiov is a transit custom-duty of 3 per cent. = 2 drachmae per camel paid each time 
on passing the custom-house of a voyds; ef. Fiesel, ibid., and P. Lond. ny, p. 87. 

2. In the parallel documents we find before d:ayeyp(aypévas) the verb ey? = eyw; cf., 
e.g., P. Lond. 11, No. 380, p. 88, which is of the same form as our document; the word is, 
however, in a lacuna. 

3. adpBorov ; cf. the references cited above. 

4. Spax(pds) €€: this is the tax paid for the whole distance from the Prosopite via the 
Letopolite to the Arsinoite nome, 2.e. for each nome two drachmae per camel; cf. Fiesel, 
ibid. 

IX 
Receiet ror WHEAT 
MS. Gr. Class g 75 (P). 6-2 5-5 em. A.D. V/VI. 

The provenience and the date (only the indiction year is mentioned) are both unknown. 
It is probably a receipt for the annona, on which see G. Rouillard, L’ Administration civile de 
UV Egypte byzantine, 121 ff. 

Mecop?) @ cirov 
8° tvdelKriovos) "Appdveos 
didx(wv) dsrof( ) dp(raByv) 
piav Tuco TpL- 
tov dvodeKaTov 
[afSfos 

4. 1. qutov. 


or 
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bo 
i) 
Or 


Translation 

The ninth of Mesore. Delivered by Ammonius the deacon for the wheat of the fourth indiction 

one and a half and a third and a twelfth artabae, say 1} } 3. 
Notes 

3. For the abbreviation diax(wy) cf. Kalen, Berl. Lethgabe, 4 verso, ix, 16, n. 

The abbreviation dzo¢(_) is unknown; most probably it is do¢(dper), but as in Berl. 
Leihg. 4 we find Sidk(wv) Oc(adeAdpetas), it may be the abbreviation of the name of the 
village occurring in Stud. x, 247 [a.p. vit/vim1], 3 "Azog[ ys. 

6. Fo = 4; cf. P. Lond. 1760, 2, 3. S = 4 is new; the sign is nearly the same as that 
for aupod ap7aBy. 
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NOTES ON THE BAHREN, NUWEMISAH, AND EL-A‘REG 
OASES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT 


By ANTHONY DE COSSON 
With Plates xxi-xxiv 


Ir has been suggested that a short article on the uninhabited oases of Bahrén, Nuwémisah, 
and El]-A‘reg, situated in the Libyan Desert, south-east of Siwah, might be of interest. 

No book devoted to these oases exists, although El-A‘reg and Bahrén are mentioned by 
Rohlfs, Steindorff, Bates, and Belgrave? The Light Car Patrols ‘blazed’ motor trails to 
them in 1916-17, and the Egyptian Desert Survey know them well, but recent expeditions 
into the Libyan Desert such as those of Major Bagnold and Mr. Kennedy Shaw were 
interested in the country farther south. Our own visit to Bahrén, Nuwémisah, and Sitrah 
was made in October 19342 and we were followed in the spring and summer of 1935 by an 
entomological expedition sent to Siwah and the neighbourhood by the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bahrén, El-A’reg, Wativah, Nuwémisah, and Sitrah do not rightly belong to the Siwah 
depression, but are named the ‘Areg Group’ in the latest 1: 500,000 Map of Egypt, Sheet 4, 
Cairo, 1935. 


DBaHREN 

Bahrén, the central oasis of the three, is 75 miles south-east of Siwah and 140 miles 
west of In}-Bahariyah Oasis. As it did not lie directly on the trade-route from El-Bahariyah 
to Siwah, which ran through Sitrah, Watiyah, and El-A‘reg, it was isolated and seldom 
visited by Enropean travellers. Rohlfs and Jordan on their return journey from Siwah 
in 1874, and Steindorff and Griinau in 1900, passed north of it along the trade-route and 
inissed seeing Bahrén. 

The two salt lakes of Bahrén are of great beauty, with a bulwark of somewhat decaying 
date-palms and tamarisk cones fighting against the encroachment of the Great Sand Sea 
from the south, while on the north the escarpment of the Gebel Bahrén rises to about 150 
metres above the lakes. which themselves are below sea-level and were no doubt once of 
greater area and joined together. 

scooped out of a soft stratum in the escarpment above the western lake is a large group 
vf caves of ancient origin (PI. xxi).3 In the harder stratum. west of these caves, are the 
square-cut tombs of a later epoch, possibly Ptolemaic.t 

The caves are all on one level, whereas the tombs are in two or more tiers. The burials 
in all have been desecrated by the Bedouin, and in front of most of them lie hard red sand- 
stone slabs which obviously had been used to seal up the entrances.8 Where this red sand- 
stone came from is still to he ascertained. 

1 G, Rohlfs, Drei Monate in der Libyschen Wuste, Cassel, 1875; G. Steindorff, Durch die Libysche Wuste, 
Leipziz, 1904; Oric Bates, The Eustern Libyans, London, 1914; Belgrave, Siwa, 1923. 

* Ill, Ldn. News, March 30, 1935, pp. 530-1. 

° See Bates, op. cit., 168, for a reference to Libyan troglodytes. 

* There are similar tombs at Siwah (Gebel el-Motah), Girbah, and El-A‘res, 

° Rohlfs, op. cit., 194, remarked similar slabs for closing tomb entrances at El-A‘reg. 
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The caves show signs of comparatively recent occupation by the date-harvesters, but 
near one of them we picked up a very fine neolithic scraping implement (PI. xxii, 3). and in 
an isolated cave on the south-east of the escarpment we found sume fragments of ancient 
pottery.? 

The tombs were perhaps of a later people occupying Bahrén as an outpost on the ancient 
trade-route, but in our short visit we were unable to discover vestiges of any buildings. 

The Gebel Bahrén scarp is fairly rich in fossil sea-shells, 


NUWEMISAH 

Although Nuwémisah is only 13 miles east of Bahrin nothing is known about it. and it 
was not shown on any map, as far as I can ascertain, until 1932. There are two small 
salt lakes, with sand-dunes on the south and a low sandstone escarpment to the north. In 
this escarpment there are a large number of caves (PI. xxii). Many are choked with sand 
and they need careful exploration. The period of occupation may perhaps be estimated 
when I mention that near by we found a fine flint. apparently palaeolithic, and in the debris 
fallen from one of the caves we discovered a small earthenware pot of late date (P], xxiii, 
1, 2). 

Ten miles east of Nuwémisah is the depressiun of Sitrah, which contains the largest lake 
in the group, lying 16 metres below sea-level. This lake shows signs of having receded 
considerably in comparatively recent times.? Northof it is a fine high escurpinent with fossil 
sea-shells, but there were no signs of caves or tombs in the cliffs. 

All these lakes have a fringe of sand-encumbered date-palms and tamarisks on the south 
side, deep green in colour in contrast with the blue of the water and the white sand of the 
dunes. The water appears to be shallow and brackish, and there is a pervading atmos- 
phere of unhealthy decay. Camps should be selected as high up as convenient on the 
gebel to the north, to avoid the pest of flies und mosquitoes which infest the lakes. 


En-A‘REG 
Bl-A'reg lies twenty miles north-west of Bahén. on the old caravan-route from El- 
Bahariyah to Siwah along which passed the early European travellers Cailliaud? and 
Letorzee in 1819 and Pacho* in 1826. When the great German explorers Rohlfs and 
Jordan visited El-A’reg in February 1874 they noted the paintings on the walls of the rock- 


* Miss G. Caton Thompson, who has kindly examined these sherds, informs me that their very wind- 
worn condition makes determination difficult, but that she is confident that none of them are prehistoric ; 
the pieces of which the method of making can be identified are wheel-made. Two impressed sherds resemble 
in ware sherds, undated but probably Nubian, that she has found in Khargah Oasis. 

® This is confirmed by Cailliaud, who writes (p. 140). *Kouroum [his guide} nVassura avoir entendi dire 
que le lac que nous avons vu la veille sétendait autrefois jusqguici .. ’—that is as far as Hativet Timata 
which is the *Timata Sebeha’ of Jordan’s map, at the cast end of the Sitrah depression. 

* Cailliaud, Voyage @ Meros, Paris, 1826, Vol. 1, pp. 134-9. I agree with Rohlty’ identuieation of Cade 
liaud’s El Aray with El-A‘treg and his F] Bahreyn with Sitrah. Cailliaud’s description of his route bears 
this out. 

* Pacho, Relation dun voyage dans la Marmarique et la Cyrénaigue. Paris, 1827. On his return from 
Cyrenaica and Siwah (according to the map published with this rare book), Pacho passed through Haradjeh 
or ‘Baharen’, ‘Setra’, ‘Temetah’, etc. Unfortunately there is no description of these places in the text, 
as the book was never finished on account of Pacho’s last illness. M. Henri Munier, the Secretary of the Roval 
Geographical Society of Egypt, tells me that Pacho’s original manuscript and notes of Ins journey no longer 
exist. 
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tombs there and concluded from the scattered bones and mummy-cloths that the tombs 
had been rifled. But the most important discovery made by Rohlfs was the foundations of 
acireular temple with a floor paved with marble slabs.1_ The positions of the now vanished 
columns, twelve in number, were identified, but as no subsequent traveller noted this 

interesting relic it is presumed that it has been buried by blown sand. 
The next explorer to visit El-A‘reg was Mr. Wilfred Jennings-Bramly in October 1896,2 
ede ‘ and he counted, in two groups, no less than thirty-six 
Vice tombs cut in the cliff at the side of the depression. He 
ln] | Nr ) ( ) copied the paintings and, as only one has been repro- 
duced before, I take this opportunity to publish, with his 
A permission, Mr. Jennings-Bramly’s drawings (Pls. xxiii 

4-7, xxiv, 1-4)3 


r q Steindorff dates the paintings of Nit (PI. xxiv, 2) and 

PHif & SNM cone of Anubis and Osiris (Pl. xxiv, 1) as late as the second 

, century 4.p. On the wall of one of these late tombs some 
ig desert artist has painted a primitive man wielding his 

Fig. 1. stone hatchet (Pl. xxiii, 4), which Rohlfs mistook for a 

4. Painted on wall of tombat El- cross, This artist was carrying on the art of the earlier 
A‘reg. Byes ar z hog 

bo AicheABa amment oF uathNe rock-painters of the Libyan desert, examples of whose 

at Burs el-‘Arab. work are now well known.t 

: When the late Professor Sayce saw Mr. Jennings- 

Bramly’s drawings he agrecd that the curious vertical characters in Pl. xxiii, 5 might be 

writing—some form of Libyan script, presumably. In Fig. 1 I have reproduced this writing 

from E]-A’reg (A) together with a similar inseription (B) incised on a fragment of marble 

recently found on Mr. Jennings-Bramly’s land at Burg el-’Arab, near Alexandria. These 

inscriptions may prove interesting to palaeographers. 

The figure in Pl. xxiii, 5 is the same as Rohlf's rather poor plate 14,5 and it was the 
subject of one of Steindorff's fine photographs,® which confirms the accuracy of Bramly’s 
drawing. 

Unfortunately we were not able to visit El-A‘reg in 1934, but travellers who know it 
say that it is the most beautiful oasis of the group,7 and Mr. Jennings-Bramly tells me that 
he would not be surprised if there were other tombs existing there unopened. 


' Rohlfs, op. cit., 194-5. 

* Jennings-Bramly. A Journey to Siwa in September and October 1896, in Geographical Journal 10 (1897), 
597-608. 

* The drawings shown Pl. xxiii, 4, 5, 7, and the design on the block, Pl. xxiii, 6, are red. The two figures, 
Pl. xxiv, 1, have black outlines and details (except the collar of Osiris, which is green), and are filled in with 
yellow. The figure of Nat, Pl. xxiv, 2, is yellow. except the marks on each side of the O-sign on her head, 
and the four curved marks on her wig, which are green. The cornice, Pl. xxiv, 4, has black uraei on a red 
ground, 

* See, among other works, W. B. Kennedy Shaw. An Expedition in the Southern Libyan Desert, in 
Geographical Journal 87, No. 3 (March 1936), 195, and an article in Antiquity of June 1936 by the same 
author. Also de Almasy, Iécentes explorations dans le désert libyque 1932-1936, Cairo, 19386. 

> Rohlts, op. cit., 195. 

° Steindorff, op. cit., Pl. 92 and p. 123. Steindorff was at El-A‘reg on January 10, 1900. 

* Eg., Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Jy Diaries, London, 1919, pp. 321-3. The late Mr. Blunt, on his journey 
from E1-Bahariyah to Siwah, stayed at Sitrah and passed through Bahrén and El-A‘reg in February 1897. 
He makes no mention of the caves and tombs, but he was struck by the beauty of these oases, which he 
found totally uninhabited. : ' 





1, 2, Implement and pot from Nuwémisah 3, Implement from Bahrén. 
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From tombs at El-A‘reg. 4, 5, Drawings and inscription (7) from Tomb 12B. 
6, Stone block in right-hand corner of Tomb 6A, 7, Drawing from Tomh 13B. 
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Tomb 16B at El-A‘reg, 1, Paintings of Anubis and Osiris. 2, Painting of Nit, at x on No, 3 
3, External view of the tomb. +, Detail (cornice of uraei) at © on No. 3. 
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Although these oases are now uninhabited they are visited occasionally by a few Bedouin 
from the coastal belt, who come to pick the dates from the tax-free palms or to graze their 
camels on the argul thorn. At Bahren in October 1934 we found a solitary tent belonging 
to two men who were collecting dates and making palm-tibre ropes, and with them were a 
woman and two children, all of the Sammilis tribe, from the coast nearly two hundred miles 
away. At Nuwémisah water-hole two men. both looking ill with malaria, were grazing 
their camels, while at Sitrah we could see nobody at all. 

Have we at Bahrén and Nuwémisah the cave-dwellings of an early neolithic people 
driven in to settle by these lakes when the process of desiccation was nearing completion ?2 

And have we at Bahrén and El-\’reg Libyan fastnesses which later became outposts of 
Greek or Roman occupation on the ancient trade-route between Middle Egypt and the 
West ? 

These and many other questions will be answered when a competent archaeological and 
anthropological expedition cxamines these interesting and little-known oases. 

The season for exploration would be between October and February. Even in October 
we experienced high temperatures of 35° C., whereas in December and January it some- 
times freezes at night.2 After February the season of bad sandstorms begins. 

Mosquitoes and flies stop their torment at night. but the openings in tents should be 
netted to enable one to work inside by day. Somewhat brackish water suitable for washing 
is to be found fairly close to the sites, but good drinking-water and supplies can be obtained 
from Siwah or Mirsa Matrih, provided suitable transport is available: not less than two 
ears should always travel together, however. 

Probably Bedouin labourers, although brought from the coast, would be cheap, and they 
would obtain their drinking-water from the local wells; also, in their case, camel transport 
would be more economical and would have the additional advantage of being useful for 
general purposes in cases of emergency such as break-down of the mechanical transport 
owing to abnormal rain in December or January. 

Apart from its heavy petrol consumption, the 1936 Ford V8 ‘ pick-up” model, equipped 
with 7.50 balloon wheels, is the best car for desert work. A light canvas movable hood 
should be provided instead of the standard fixture. The following additions are recom- 
mended also: an oil-bath air filter. a water economizer? a supplementary petrol tank to feed 
into the standard tank. and a strong hydraulic jack, in addition to the standard equipment 
and spare wheels, springs, and parts. ke. Finally, rope-ladders should be carried for getting 
across soft sand such as exists at Karet el-Hemeémat. 

In conclusion I may mention that the railway from Alexandria terminates now at Marsa 
Matrih, and that there are a post office, a wireless station, and a landing-ground at Siwah. 


1 See K. 8. Sandford and W. J. Arkell. First Report of the Prehistoric Survey Expedition, University of 
Chicago Press, 1928, pp. 7. 24. ‘Upper Paleolithic times work a great change in Exypt. In the first place, 
the copious rainfall of earlier times ceased and the country gradually hecame a desert. Until this epoch 
Man had wandered where he listed over the plains and plateaus. but now he was forced to keep closer and 
closer to the Nile and to certain of the Oases.” 

? Cailliaud, op. cit., 1, 187, and Steindorff, op. cit., 134. 

3 Bagnold, Libyan Sands, London, 1938, p. 83, also in Geographical Journal, July 1931. p. 29: September 
1933, pp. 230-3. Major Bagnold gives some very useful hints to desert motorists. Michael H. Mason in 
The Paradise of Fools (London, 1936), publishes in his Appendix I even fuller information on *The Use 
and Care of Cars’ by W. B. Kennedy Shaw and R. N. Harding-Newman. 
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Epitep py A. M. BuackMan 


THE work is divided as follows: 


§ 1. Archaeology. G. A. WaINwRIGHT. 
§ 2. Art and Architecture. N. DE G. Davies. 
§ 3. Conservation. A. M. BLackMay. 
$4. Demotic Studies. S. R. K. GuaxvIL_e. 
§ 5. Excavations and Explorations. L. P. Kirwan. 
§ 6. Foreign Relations. I. E. 8. Epwarps. 
§ 7. Geography and Topography. A. M. Blackman. 
§8. History. H. W. Farrmayn. 
§9. Law. S. R. K. GuaNvILLe. 
§ 10. Literature. R. O. FAULKNER. 
§ 11. Palaeography. A. M. Blackman. 
§ 12. Personal Notices. A. M. BuackMan. 
$13. Philology. A.M. Brackman. 
§ 14. Publications of Texts. M. F. L. Macapam. 
3.15. Religion and Magic. A. W. SHORTER. 
§ 16. Science, Mathematics, &c. R. W. SLoLey. 


SUPPLEMENT To ‘List oF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN REFERENCES TO PERIODICALS, ETC.’ 
’ ? 
pp. 142-4 apove.} 


Alte Or. = Der Alte Orient. Files. Inst. fr. = Fouilles de V Institut francais. 

An. Or. = Analecta Orientalia. JMEOS = Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Antig. = Antiquity. Oriental Society. 

Arch. f. Or, = Archiv fir Orientforschung. MVAG = Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegypti- 
Arch. Orient. = Archiv Orientdlni. schen Gesellschaft. 

Bibl. Aeg. = Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca. Mém. Inst. @’Eg. = Mémoires de U Institut d Egypte. 


Bull. Inst. @ Eg. = Bulletin de U Institut d Egypte. PEFQS = Palestine Exploration Fund’s Quarterly 
Eq. Rel. = Egyptian Religion. Statement. 


The Editor of this Bibliography would be very grateful if scholars would facilitate the work of compilation 
by kindly sending to him at The Institute of Archaeology, 11 Abercromby Square, Liverpool 7. offprints of 
their articles, and. so far as is possible, copies of their books. He also wishes to take this opportunity of 
offering his sincere thanks to those colleagues who have co-operated with him in this undertaking and who, 

? Considerations of space have necessitated compression of the text of this Bibliography by abbreviation of 
many frequently recurring words. It is hoped that the abbreviations will be self-explanatory, but to avoid any 
possible obscurity a list of them is given here: anc. = ancient, ancien, -s, -ne(s); Antiq. Dept. = Antiquities 
Department (Service des Antiquités); archaeol. = archaeolog-y, -ical; art(s). = article(s); BM = British Museum; 
comm., -8, = commentar-y, -ies; dem. = demotic; Eg. = Egypt, -ian; Eg. = Egypte; ég. = égyptien, -s, -ne(s); 
ét. = étude(s) ; fragm(m). = fragmeni(s); Gk. = Greek; hierogl. = hieroglyph(ic) ; hist. = histor-y, -ical; illust(s). = 
illustration(s); inser(r). = inscription(s); Inst. = Institute; Inst. fr. = Institut francais; MFA = Museum of Fine 
Arts (Boston); M.K. = Middle Kingdom; MMA = Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York); mus. = museum, 
musée(s); n(n). = note(s); N.K. = New Kingdom; not., -d.. -s. = notice, -d, -s; O.K. = Old Kingdom; ostr(r). 
= ostrac-on, -a; Ptol. = Ptolemaic: publ. -d., -n(s)., -s. = publi-sh, -shed, -cation(s), -shes; ref(s). = reference(s) ; 
rey., -d., -s. = review, -ed, -s; transcr. = transcription; transl., -s., -d. = translat-ion, -ions, -ed.—Epiror, JE A. 
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in so doing, have sacrificed much time that they might otherwise have devoted to publishing the results of 
their own researches. 


The date ‘1936° is omitted in the case of books, periodicals, etc., published in that year. 


1. Archaeology 


Two more works have appeared in the Excavations at Saqqnra series; FrrtH and QUIBELL, The Step 
Pyramid, with plans by J.-P. Laver, and Laver, La Pyramide a degrés: Vurchitecture. In the first QUIBELL 
has done what he could before his own death with the material of Frrtn who had already died. Laver’s 
work has the advantage of being the results of his own study and observation, which he has worked up with 
many refs. to the pertinent literature. A few random points may be mentioned here. He begins with an 
account of the evolution of the royal tomb and a classification of those of Dyn. 3. The Step ‘Pyramid’ 
differs essentially both from a mastabah and from a pyramid. In the great well Laver distinguishes the 
timbering of Djeser’s time, that of a ceiling to protect the O.-K. plunderers from the fall of stones, and that 
of the Saite workmen. Three different woods turn out to have been used in the astonishing coffin of 6-ply 
wood found in the pyramid. The temenos wall at Sakkarah is panelled like the sides of the Nakadah masta- 
bah, and also turns out to be exactly ten times as large. Later points out cases where the craftsmen had 
profited by experience in the new art of building in stone, and before the end of their work were already 
using improved techniques. The author goes very thoroughly into the question of the use of paint, and 
finds that the parts of stone buildings derived from wooden originals were painted with red ochre. Like 
Firtu and QUIBELL before him LavsEr also exercises his ingenuity on the purpose of the Southern Tomb. 

JEA 22:1f., WIINGAARDEN, Objects of Tuttankhamiin in the Rijksmus. ... Leiden; 464., W. B. K. Saaw 
reports what seem to be burials of predyn. age from the depths of the S. Libyan desert; 141 ff., Lucas 
discusses Glazed Ware in Eg., India, and Mesopotamia. He socs into all the relevant evidence in fullest 
detail ; points out that it is utterly mistaken to speak of Eg. ‘glazed pottery”; discusses the origin of glazing 
in Eg., and yives dates for the appearance of the different kinds of glazes, ete. 108 f., SELIGMAN revs. 
SanprorpD, Palaeolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Upper and Middle Eg.; 110 ff., Watswricut revs. 
Mackay, The Indus Civilization ; 216 ff., BkuNtox revs. WisLock, The Treasure of El Lahin; 220 f., M.S. 
DroweEr revs. Bruns, Der Obelisk u. seine Basis auf d. Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel ; 221, A.N. Daxiy revs. 
Walters Art Gallery: Handbook, and M. F. L. Macapam revs. Les antiquités ég. du Mus. de Vienne (Isére). 

Perri has publd. another vol. of his catalogue of the University College collection. This time it is Shabtis, 
containing photos. of 656 figurines dating from Dyns. 12-30. He gives analyses of the formulae, hand-copies 
of the inscrr., lists of the names and titles of the owners, and a series of refs. by which one can build up a 
complete description of any specimen. This last is in tabular form, which. after a little study, is much easier 
to follow than lengthy descriptions appended to each example. As always his own collection is illustrated 
by such comparative material from elsewhere as has come under his notice. Rev. by Capart in Chron. 
@’ Eg. 11, 438 ff. 

A sale of Eg. antiquities was held at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, on March 25 and 26. 

Bull. MAA 31 includes the following: 115 f., C. R. C. on the restoration of Senebtisi’s bead collar; 
192 f., H. E. Wrstock, The Hist. of Glass: an Exhibition of specimens in the Mus. beginnmyg with Eg. of 
the 15th cent. B.c.; 221 tf., M.S. Diaann, 4 Gift of Syrian Ivories, showing the mixture of Eg. and other 
motifs usual in this art. The ivories presumably date to the 13th or 12th cent. B.c. 274 ff., H. E. Wistock, 
A Discovery of Eg. Jewelry by X-ray on the 11th-Dyn. mummy of Wah from Thebes, now in the Mus. 

Bull. MEA 34 includes D. Dunnam, Notes on Some Recent Acquisitions from Tell el Amarna, 22 ff. 

Ill. Ldn. News: Feb. 29, Sir C. Marstoy illustrates in colour a bow! from Lachish beariny a ‘Ninaitic” 
inser. ; Ap]. 18,C. MaysTreE publs. photos. of the treasure of Amenemmes IT from Et-Tiid, much of it of Asiatic 
origin; Apl. 25, W. B. Emery gives photos. of objects from the tomb of Hemaka at Sakkarah; June 20, 
G. Lovp shows the bust of a 12th-Dyn. Ev. statue found at Megiddo and mentions others ; Sept. 12. H. FRaNK- 
Fort shows a number of pear-shaped mace-heads comparable to, yet differing from. late predyn. and archaic 
ones from Eg.; Sept. 26, some of the cats from Mr. Laneroy’s collection shown at the EES Exhibition; 
Oct. 3, J. L. Starkey shows sundry Eg. objects from Lachish, and another graffito in the ‘Ninaitic’ seript ; 
Dec. 5, photos. of a number of masterpieces from the Gulbenkian Collection now on loan at the BM., among 
them the famous obsidian head of Amenemmes III originally in the MacGregor Collection; Dec. 26, 
H. A. WINKLER studies rock drawings from the Eastern Desert and begins a classification of them ; C. WERNTZ 
figures many forerunncrs of the Christian Mother and Child, mostly from Eg. 
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ReisNer, The Development of the Eg. Tomb down to the Accession of Cheops, derives the mastabah from 
the predyn. grave mound and the pyramid from the mastabah, though the two latter, at any rate, are quite 
different in form. He denies any influence of religion in the choice of the pyramid, though it arose at the 
time of the advance of sun-worship. Capart revs. the book in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 421 ff., and rightly asks 
whether we shall get a true view of the development until we know something of Lower Ey. Dunnam hag 
a short appreciation of the book in Bull. MFA 34, 61. 

ZAS 72:12) ff., Ketwer, Bemerkungen zu altag. Bogen aus Antilopenhérnern ; 131 ff., Boss, Zwei Kunst- 
werke aus d. dg. Sammlung d. Eremitage ; 135 tf., Stokar, Untersuchung eines Korbchens u. einer Schnur d- 
Badarikultur auf thre Bestandteile finds that both are made of the bast of the raphia-palm which to-day no 
longer grows so far N. 

Journ. Roy. Anthropol. Inst. 66: 65 ff., M. AMER gives a sketch of Ma‘adian civilization and its probable 
position in Ey. civilization. 

Man includes a letter from Prrriz on the hist. of the spoon in anc. Eg., No. 291; HoRNBLOWER revs, 
GARDINER's Attitude of the Anc. Egyptians to Death and the Dead, No.8; LesKey revs. SANDFORD and ARKELL, 
Palaeolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Nubia and Upper Eg., No. 62. 

Bull. Inst. fr. 36:71 #8, M. Punuer, L’ Extraction du granit en Eg. & Pépoque pharaonique; 85 ff., L. KErMER, 
Sur quelques représentations de caméléon de anc. Eg. 

Antiq. 10: 5 ff., Wainwricut, The Coming of Iron, shows that iron was first known through its occurrence 
in meteorites. Smelted iron was used in Mesopotamia before 2800 8.c., though then very rare. Since the 
publn. of this art. MaLLowan has found another piece of man-made iron of the same age, see Iraq 3, 11, 26 f. 
The knowledge of smelted iron certainly came to Eg. from the N., and Eg. was the last country of the Near 
East to enter the Iron Age. 355 ff., Hawkes, Early Iron in Eg., says that the Pyramid piece definitely has 
no nickel in it. Similarly, in the 6th-Dyn. piece from Abydos, no nickel was found in the metallic core, but 
there were “minute traces in the outer rust’; these are evidently adventitious. Hawkes corrects the 
mistaken report on this in the Antiquaries’ Journal 7,193. 175 ff., W.B. K.Suaw, Rock Paintings in the Libyan 
Desert, shows that some of these have connexions stretching from Spain to Abyssinia and 8. Africa; those 
that he describes probably date to Eg. predyn. times. 261 ff., BisHop, Origin and Early Diffusion of the 
Traction-plough, gives some information on Eg. examples; 478, a £50 Prize for an archaeol. and ethno- 
logical essay on Kg. is advertised. 

Eg. Rel. 4:1 ff., Roeper, Das Ichneumon in d. dg. Religion u. Kunst, givesa valuable collection of material, 
marred, however, by failure to distinguish between the ichneumon and shrewmouse. Figs. 3-11 are quite 
clearly ichneumons, but figs. 13-15 are equally clearly shrewmice. Figs. 12, 16, 17, though not so completely 
characteristic, are tolerable versions of shrewmice. A number of the shrewmouse-statuettes have dedications 
to ‘Horus, Lord of Letopolis’; the ichneumon on the other hand, was sacred to Atim. 71 f., SCHARFF revs. 
WINLock’s two books, The Tomb of Queen Meryet-Amiin at Thebes and The Treasure of El Lahin. 

Ann. Serv. 36: 1 ff., Lucas, The Wood of the 3rd-Dyn. Ply-wood coffin from Saqqara, gives Dr. CHALK’s study 
which is now incorporated in Laver’s La Pyramide & Degrés; 77 tf., CHEVRIER, Plan d’ensemble de Karnak 
makes some additions to the older maps; 89 ff., Kmnrer, Pendeloques en forme d’insectes faisant partie de 
colliers ég.; 158 ff., CHEVRIER, Note sur la manipulation des blocs du monument de la reine Hatsepsowet, studies 
the method by which the blocks were very simply and efficiently manoeuvred into place ; 161 ff., STEINDOREF, 
Skarabéen mit Namen von Privatpersonen d. Zeit d. M. u. N. R. aus d. Sammlung S.M. d. Kénigs Fudd 1; 
187 ff., Lovxianorr, Une Statue parlante ou oracle du dieu Ré-Harmakhis, describes a bust of the god of the 
Roman period with a hole at the back of the head leading to an orifice under the right ear; 197 ff., Lucas 
and Brenton, The Medallion of Dahshir, show that it is painted, not inlaid, and that the cover is rock- 
crystal; 201, Brunton, Ramesside Stelae from the Eastern Desert, gives particulars of the provenance of 
one now in Cairo and of another now in Munich. 

A. VOLTEN publs. Borcnarpt's Statuen und Statuetten vr. Kénigen u. Privatleuten, Teil 5: Nachweise, 
consisting of the fullest possible indices of every sort. 

E. Dow in Technical Studies (Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univ.), 65, 3 ff., publs. a valuable art., The 
Medium of Encaustic Painting. After many experiments the medium used for painting the Fayyim mummy- 
portraits is still undetermined, but is pretty clearly beeswax prepared in some such manner as Pliny de- 
scribes for the making of Punic wax. As Perris originally stated, it was applied in a pasty, not liquid, state. 

G. G. Srpson has a general account of the horse in relation to man, including naturally some of the 
Eg. evidence. He also shows a photo. of an 18th-Dyn. statuette of a man riding a horse, and of an ivory 
figurine of a galloping horse, both in the MMA. Horses and Hist. in Natural Hist. (New York) 38, 277 ff. 
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Chron. dg. 11 includes the following revs. or mentions of archaeol. works not recorded elsewhere in this 
Bibliography: 

85 ff., E. Mounrer-Lectercg gives a useful rev. of Dunpar, Some Nubian Rock Pictures in Sudan 
Notes and Records, 1934. Certain classifications can already be made, e.g. into pictures worked with a stone 
point, and with a metal one; those which represent animals long extinct in the area, and thuse which repre- 
sent the surviving fauna ; those which show boats of a predyn. type ; those which «ive indications of belonging 
to the C-group period. 93, H. RawxeE, The Origin of the Eg. Tomb Statue, by J. Capart. RaNKeE derives these 
statues from the Delta, not from the predyn. culture we know so well, although only in Upper Ev. Encyclo- 
pédie photogr. de Vart, Fascicules 1-5, by J. Capart,a useful collection of photos. of little known Eg. antiqui- 
ties; 94, A. HERMANN, Fuhrer durch d. Mus. d. dg. Altertumer zu Kairo, by O. Koreroep-PETerseN; H. E. 
Wixxock, The Private Life of the Anc. Egyptians, by O. KoEFOED-PETERSEN ; 96, LEFEBVRE DES NOETTES, 
Dela marine antique « la marine moderne, by H. DE Morant; 401 ff., R. Cocue, Les Figurations rupestres du 
Mertoutek (Central Sahara), by Capart. Comparing these drawings with the painted tomb at Hieraconpolis 
Cocue thinks of a civilization extending all over the Sahara and lying at the root of the Ez. 410 #f., W.C. 
Hayes, Royal Sarcophagi of the XVIII Dyn., by J. Capart; 415. rev. of Forcart. Le Tombeau d’ Amon- 
mos, to which it may be added that this tomb is a terrible example of the destruction that has taken place 
during the last hundred years ; 425 f., G. Bruns, Der Obelisk u. seine Basis auf d. Hippodrom zu Konstant.- 
nopel, by J. CAPART; this seems to be an exhaustive work on the subject, and ScHarrF traces its hist. and 
translates the inscr.; 440 f., H. Baucz, Die Gefdssdurstellungen d. A. #.; 443 £.. 1. Lexova, Anc. Ey. Dances 
(transl. by K. Hatrmar, Praha, 1935), by E. Bitne-Dk Mor; 468 ff. and 2 figs. some remarks are added to 
M.S. Drower’s art. in Antig. 9 (1935), on two O.-K. blocks built into the Bab el-Futih at Cairo; 487, 
another attempt to grow mummy wheat has failed; 487, Capart publs. an Osiris-statuette found at the 
depth of a metre in the Belgian Congo. 

The Semaine égyptol. was held at Brussels in July 1935 and the following reports of archaeol. 
papers then read appear in Chron. d Eg. 11, 21 ff.: 20 f.. Korrorp-Petersen, on L’ourrage encore inedit de 
M. Carl VY. Solver sur les bateaux ég.; 31 f., Mme. Stavnik on Un Ornement de téte de la NI1e dyn.1.e. that 
of Sit-hathor-yinet from El-Lahiin ; 33 f., H. pe Morant on Quelques objets Curt en forme dantilope; 45 f.. 
Mile M. Sanpmawn on Scarabees trouvés en Chypre; 48 ff.,S. R. SHERMAN showed slides of the neighbourhood 
of Tell el-‘Amarnah, including the splendid road leading to the quarries. The alabaster proves to have been 
obtained at Hatnub by mining in the usual manner, and not by quarrying in the open air as the general 
appearance to-day would lead one to suppose. 

L’ Anthropologie 46, 205, partially reproduces HoRNBLOWER's valuable evidence that the domestication 
of cattle began with the cows and calves. not with the bulls. The semi-tamed cows would be visited sea- 
sonally by the wild bulls. Peake and FLEevRe had already stated the probability of this, and HoRNBLOWER 
is able to quote evidence from the wild ibex of to-day. His art. appeared in Man, 1035, 176. No. 195. 
206 ff., R. Vaurrey, Pierres émaillées. 

M. Scumipv’s valuable art. Die Grundlagen d. Nilotenkultur in Mitt. d. anthropol. Ges, in Wien 65 (1935). 
86 ff., is revd. shortly in Chron. d'Eg. 11, 80f. The study is naturally larzely based on evidence from Eg. 

In OLZ 39, 602 ff., F. W. v. Bisstne revs. at some length Bruns, Der Obelisk u. seine Basis auf d. 
Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel. 

In Tilskueren (Copenhagen), 233 ff., KOEFOED-PETERSEN, tegypterinden ved Toilettet, publs. pictures of 
some toilet-spoons; 434 ff.. KoEFOED-PETERSEN, En Stormandsgrar fra det Gamle Aegypten, describes the 
mastabah of Kaemrohu in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. 

Bull. des Mus. royaux dart et dhist. (Brussels), 129 ft.. SPELEERS discusses some Syvro-Cappadocian 
cylinder-seals now in the Mus., decorated with Eg. motifs. especially one showing the puritication of a man 
by Horus and Seth. 

KOENIGSBERGER, Die Konstruktion d. dg. Tur, treats in fullest detail the Eg. gateway. door, methods of 
hanging, bolting, etc., with illusts. and full bibliography. Rev. by Hotscuer in OLZ 39, 729 f. 

H. Brunner, Die Anlagen d. ag. Felsgruber bis z=. M. R., studies at lenyth the disposition of the early 
rock-tombs. 

SrermnporFF and Wotr's Die thebanische Gruberwelt, a description of the cemetery, classified according 
to date, with a table, pls. and plans, is revd. by KEEs in OLZ 39, 680 ff., and in Chron. d' Ey. 11, 414 £. 

Bosart, Basketwork throughout the Ages, compiles a good deal of miscellaneous information about 
basketry. What he knows of Eg. baskets is to be found on pp. 11-15. Rev. by Capart in Chron, d'Eg. 
Il, 441 f. 

Hh 
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R. J. Forses, Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity (Leiden), an excellent collection of information 
geological, chemical, and archaeol., though naturally very little from Eg. 

L. and J. Hevzey, Hist. du costume dans U'antiquité classique: L’Orient, is revd. by Contenav in L’ Anti- 
quité classique 5, 234 f. 

Museums of the Brooklyn Inst. of Arts and Sciences: Report for the Year 1935 (Brooklyn, N.Y. 1936), 
32 ff., reports progress and figures acquisitions—mostly from El-‘Amarnah. 

Hull Mus. Publns. No. 190: Record of Additions includes an account of reproductions of some of Tut‘ankh- 
amin’s furniture; they were made under WEIGALL’s supervision for the Wembley Exhibition and have 
now been presented to the Mus. by Mr. A. L. REcuITT?. 

University Mus. Bull. (Philadelphia) 6 (May), 118 f. and Pl. v, dn Eg. Mummy Cloth painted crudely 
with gods and of Roman date; (Nov.), 7 #f., Pls. i. ii, Stela of Sisopduyenhab and his Relatives, a 12th-Dyn. 
stela trom Abydos. 

Walters Art Gallery [Baltimore]; Handbook. The Eg. collection is mentioned on pp. 1-19, which also 
include a number of figs. The head and bust on p. 18 is surely neither of O.K. workmanship nor a copy of 
such work, but is in the naturalistic style of the Ethiopian period. 

The Antiquaries Journal 16: 223 f., G. Cuitpe revs. A. Lucas, Ane. Eg. Materials and Industries. 

LEFEBVRE DES Noetres. De la marine antique @ la marine moderne is revd. in Les études classiques 
(Namur) 5, 176 f., and in Bull. Monumental of the Soc. fr. d@ Archéologie 138 f. 

J. Hevzey has a good art. in the Gazette des Beaux Arts 16 (Paris), 21 ff., Le costume des femmes dans 
Ug. anc., with 12 figs. He reproduces with real material on living models the folds shown in anc. representa- 
tions. Unfortunately most of the examples discussed are Ramesside or later. 

BM Quart. 10: 118f. and fig., Swrra, 4 Glass Figure of Anubis, publs. a well-made example of the 
usual black figures for inlay; 172 ff.. SHorTER shows that the Hathor-capital now in the BM, and originally 
from Bubastis, was made by order of Osorkon II from a block of Ramesses II. 

Bull. des Mus. de France 8:51 f., BoREUX publs. a little ivory plaque carved in the “Amarnah style ; 74 ff., 
BorEvX gives some description of the re-arrangement of the Eg. galleries of the Louvre with photos. ; 130 f., 
§. TeNanp writes on Les jardins dans Eg. antique. 

Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 18: 131 ff., A. Pocuay makes calculations to show that Fourtat’s calculations were 
wrong about the quantity of water delivered by the Bahr Yiisuf into ‘Lake Moéris’. He considers Miss 
Caton THompsoy’s and Miss GarDNER’s interpretation of their evidence to be ‘trés aléatoire, voire mani- 
festement fausse’. He has some useful suggestions as to the dyke at Minya el-Hét, which he believes to 
be Ptol. 

Berliner Museen: Berichte aus d. Preuss. Kunstsammi. 57: 46 ff., ANTHES describes the newly arranged 
Predyn., O.K., and M.K. Rooms. 

DLZ 57; 1855 ff., WILCKEN revs. at great length KrEs’ Agypten. He remarks on the absence of a chapter 
on art, and finds the best chapter to be the last, which treats of Eg. science and its relationship to Gk. philo- 
sophy. WILCKEN rightly says that Eg. thought should be compared with other Oriental thought, not with 
Gk., which was of quite different calibre: the one was ‘knowledge’ while the other was ‘science’. 

DemeL, Einige ag. Portratkopfe d. Spatz., in Jahrb. d, Kunsthist. Samml. in Wien, N.F. 10, 1 ff., publs. a 
number of heads of the late period now in Vienna, Berlin, and Turin. 

M. Baup, Les Dessins ébauchés de la nécropole théb. is revd. by M. D. B. in Syria 17, 186. 

C.-R. Ac. Inser. B.-L.: 23 ff., Capart explains a predyn. slate as a corn-‘arisah; 27 ff., Capart publs. 
a cylinder-seal of Hyksos type showing a donkey playing the harp to a dancing monkey, and collects other 
instances of animal musicians in the Near East. 

In La Nature (Paris), 518 ff., H. pz Morant has a short account of the remarkable growth and the present 
condition of the Eg. Collection at Brussels, and of the Fondation Reine Elisabeth, illustrated with 8 figs. 
Bull. mensuel de? Union Civique Belge 12, 2,19 ff. and figs. has an account of Une visite aux collections ég. des 
Mus. Royaux d@’ Art et d Hist., also with illusts. 

Wrsock in MIA Studies, 5, 147 ff., publs. An Eg. Flower Bowl. This is the one of the three found in the 
rubbish of the tomb of Rekhmiré that is now in New York. He shows by convincing photos. the delightful 
use that the Egyptians made of it with lotus-flowers. 

G. Hermes, Das gezahmte Pferd im alten Orient in Anthropos, 364 ff., gives a good hist. of the horse in the 
Near East, including of course Eg. It now proves to be much older than used to be thought. The various 
types of chariots are discussed and the differences pointed out between the Eg. and Assyrian bridles. 

WESTERLING has an art. (illustrated with 12 figs.) in Apollo (London), 257 ff., entitled Nailsea Glass and 
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its Ancestry. He shows how the combed patterns of the anc. Eg. glass occur again in eighteenth-cent. 
English glass, though of course the technique is entirely different. 

M. DucnHEsNE-GUILLEMIN has a Note sur la provenance asiatique d'un tambour ég. in Archaeol. Mitt. aus 
Iran (Berlin) 8, 53 ff. A scene at Nihawand in Persia shows a square object which is probably a tambourine. 
This dates to about 2200 B.c., whereas rectangular tambourines are not yet known in Eg. before Dyn. 18. 

Rev. d égyptol. 2: 135 ff. (3 pls. and figs.), MassouLarp, Lances fourchues et Peseshkaf; 165 ff., E. STAVNIK, 
Une suggestion au sujet de la couronne de la princesse Sat-Hathor-Yount; 173 ff., A. VARILLE, Un colosse 
@ Aménophis III dans les carriéres d’ Assoudn. 

The following books and arts. were inaccessible to me: the report on S. R. K. Guanvite's lecture 
Brick and Stone in Anc. Eg. in JMEOS 20, 11; P. D. Rirente, An examination of some Predyn. Pottery 
Pigments (Technical Studies, 4 (1935-6), 234 ff.); J. DE La RocueE’s Concordance entre les techniques 
levalloisiennes de Berranaghia (Algérie) et des environs du Caire (Eg.), in Bull. de la Soc. préhist. frang. 33, 
490 ff.; M. Scumpt’s Die Grundlagen d. Nilotenkultur in Mitt. d. anthropol. Ges. in Wien 65, 86 ff.; and Basic 
Elements of Nilotic Civilization in Africa 9, 291 f., a short not. of the last mentioned art. 


2. Art and Architecture 


A. GENERAL 

The event of several decades past, in the provision of material for the appreciation of Eg. art, is the 
appearance of Anc. Eg. Paintings by Nixa M. Davies, with the editorial assistance of A. H. GARDINER, 
Univ. of Chicago (Oxford, Vols. 1, 11, fol., 104 coloured collotype pls.. and Vol. m1, 4to, descriptive text, $50). 
The fine pls. are derived largely from Theban tombs of Dyns. 18 and 19. They come in the main from 
GarRDINER's collection of Mrs. Davies's paintings. and as colour reproductions are mostly new. The copies 
show meticulous fidelity, though they have had to submit to a second reflection through the medium of 
colour-printing. The employment of colour in anc. Eg. can now be studied with little serious disqualification. 
In the vol. of text Mrs. Davies, assisted by GarpIveER, sets forth briefly the hist. setting, the nature of the 
artist's task, and the means he used to cope with it, his tools and materials, and the deterioration his work 
has suffered. She has also given a brief and non-technical description of each pl. (Revd. Times Lit. Supp., 
537.) 

Les Dessins ébauchés de lu Nécropole Théb. (au temps du Nouvel Emp.), by M. Baty (Mem, Inst. fr., 63, 
1935), is revd. Chron. d’Eg. 11, 90 ff. The same author has arts. on La décoration intcrieure en Eg. ane. 
(Annales de U' Inst. Techn. du Batiment for July, August. 61, 67). and on Le Dessin pur Ombre portée en 
Eg. @aprés le texte de Pline Vanc., a paper summed up in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 43 ff. In the latter she points 
out that a misconception of Pliny’s statement has led to the anc. idea that the Egyptians employed the 
device indicated. 

Sketches on ostraca (not included in the publn. just cited) hy happy chance are provided by J. VANDIER 
p’ABBADIE in Catalogue des Ostraca figurés de Deir el Médineh (Documents des files. Inst. fr., 1), 52 pp., 36 
pls. (8 in colour), P.T. 140, which adds a large number of facsimiles of these products of the colony of 
artists at Dér el-Medinah to those previously publd. by ScuaErEr. For the first time we have reproductions 
of the colour which these skilled men often added to their trial-pieces or to the products of their idler 
moments. This first part is confined to animal subjects. 

In Die menschliche Figur in d. Rundplustik d. Aeg. Spatzeit ron. d. XXII. hiss. NNN. Dyn. (Rm. 12) 
K. Bosse surveys the statuary of the periods indicated and saves descriptive and critical nn. on cach example. 
Unfortunately her personal acquaintance with them is far from complete, and the book suffers in con- 
sequence. In Pt. II the special contribution of each dyn. and the development from one to the other is set 
forth in detail and given careful estimation. Finally, the fidelity as portraits and the freedom from tradition 
of these statues are discussed. Altogether a useful book of an excellent type. 

H. Scuazrer, Das altdg. Bildnis, Leipz. agyptol. Stud.. 5, 468 pp.. 45 pls., Rm. 7.20. An emmently satis- 
factory treatment, by one whose intimacy with the material 1s probably unsurpassed, of the very difficult 
problem of portraiture. It penetrates to the fundamental implications of the problem and to the traditions 
and motives which govern or modify the production of personal likenesses. Conditional conclusions such as 
those to which the author tends can alone lead to approximate truth on the subject. In a few supplementary 
pp. the author defines and defends his views on the essential characteristics of pre-Gk. art. 

In The Art of Anc. Eg. (Phaidon Press. The English form of a supplement to H. RaNKE’s transl. of 
BrEAsTeD's Hist. of Eg., with 22 pp., 333 photographic and 8 coloured pls. ; 7s. 6d.) we have yet another 
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attempt, not markedly differing from its predecessors, to present Eg. art by adequate photos. The illusts. 
are often very good indeed, and nearly always on a generous scale. Though the publishers’ claims are hardly 
justified, and though the 8 colour-pls. are not a great asset, the wonderful value given silences criticism. 
RANKE writes a brief and bright introduction. A rev. in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 93, points out that Pls. 187, 188 
are from the tomb of Mereruka, not of Ti, and that Pl. 4 shows, not the entrance of the Great Pyramid, 
but its 8. face, with a reconstructed tomb in the foreground. 

Of great value for students is Excyclop. Photogr. de ? Art (Fasc. 1-5, 160 illusts. with short text to each ; 
69 frs.). The fine photos. are of certain classes of objects in the Louvre and are of exceptional size, with 
magnification of detail. The subjects have, however, not been chosen for purely artistic reasons. The 
datings in the descriptive nn. must not be given too implicit credence. 


B. ConxtTRIBtTIONS OF RESTRICTED SCOPE 

In Une Téte ‘amarnienne’ en Bois (Mon. Piot. 35, 17 pp., 2 pls.) C. Boretx presents a remarkably 
attractive and exceptional acquisition of the Louvre. This separate head may well have adorned the top of 
a harp. The author does not feel obliged to defend its genuineness, and indeed, save for the negligent 
treatment of the hair and its perfect preservation, there are no obvious reasons for suspicion. 

F. W. v. Brsstxe publs. a little figure of special interest from the Florence Mus. in an art. Uber eine 
Frauenstatuette d. A. R. (Aeg. 16, 84 ff.). 

D. Duxuam in Bull. MFA 34 provides good illusts. and comments in A statuette of Two Eg. Queens 
(pp. 3 ff.) and in Vn. on some recent acquisitions from Tell el Amarna (pp. 22 ff.). 

A. Srre.xov, Portraits du Fayoum (in Russian), I have not seen. 

H. Sesk in Zum Wandel d. Ausdrucksform in d. Aeg. Kunst (ZAS 72,71 ff.) draws attention to the degree 
in which free or restricted space influences the form given to objects in design. This must be taken into 
account in judging deviations from natural or traditional presentations. 

In Aeg. Sdulenmasse (ZAS 72, 68 ff.) H. RreMann gives reasons why a scheme of proportions of 
a papyrus-bud column at Philae should be formulated otherwise than by Borchardt. 

Die Thebanische Graberwelt of G. StrerxporFFand W. Wo zr», Leipz. dgyptol. Stud., 4, 100 pp., 25 pls., Rm. 10, 
contains on pp. 59-72 a succinct and well-balanced statement of the conditions and principles governing 
the paintings and reliefs in Theban tombs and their characteristics in each of the three main periods repre- 
sented there. 


C. Reviews oF WorKS PUBLISHED BEFORE 1936 

Of F. W. v. Bisstxc, deg. Kunstgeschichte in Arch. f. Or. 11, 169 ff. and Mizraim 2, 95 ff. 

Of A. Cartier, Souplesse et Liberté dans ... les Plans Eg., in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 88. 

Of N. pE G. Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré& in OLZ 39, 2, 221f.; J. Sav. 4, 36; 
Chron. @’ Eg. 11, 412 ff.; Burlington Mag., 197 f. 

Of E. Sexx, Der Proportionskanon, in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 442. 

Of E. Svys, Réflexions sur la loi de frontalité, in Muséon 49, 142 f. 

Of V. Waxscuer, Principles of great Art, in Phil. Woch. 56, cols. 13 ff.; Chron. d’Eg. 11, 95. 


D. MatTerraL INDIRECTLY PUBLISHED 

Some works may be cited which afford in special degree well-illustrated material for the study of Art. 

For O.K. reliefs see W. WReEsziINskI, Atlas zur alt-aeg. Kulturgesch.. m1, ed. H. SCHAEFER. Also, less 
important, R. Macrama.iau, Le Mastaba d'Idout. For other periods see BM Quart. 11, 32 (a bronze head) ; 
W. C. Hayes, Royal surcophagi of the XVIII Dyn.; C. Maystre, La Tombe de Nebenmat (a typical tomb 
of Dérel-Medinah). For architecture see J.-P. Laver, La Pyramide a Degrés and H. StEcKEWEH, Die Fursten- 
graber v. Qaw. The Ill. Ldn. News provides, as is its wont, admirable illusts. of recent discoveries, from which 
the following may be selected: Jan. 18, Nubian bronzes (L. P. Krrwayx); April 11, Finds at Gizah (8. 
Hassan); April 25, Ist-Dyn. tomb-furniture (W. Emery); June 20, Finds at Megiddo (C. Loup); July 4, 
Sculpture from Armant (Sir R. Monp and O. H. Myers) and ebony statuette, Cairo Mus.; Oct. 10, 
Sculpture from El-‘Amarnah (J. D. 8S. PENDLEBURY); Dec. 5, Gulbenkian Collection at the BM. 


3. Conservation 


In Ann. Serv. 36, 77 ff., H. Cuevrier describes his work of conservation at Karnak during the season 
1935-6. ‘The wall S. of the entrance to the vestibule of the Great Hypostyle Hall has been reconstructed. The 
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foundations of the two leaning columns, which had been shored up two years ago, were completely renewed. 
Pylon III has been cleared, as has also the ground around the Sacred Lake. There has been further excava- 
tion of the monument of Amenophis IV, and the temple of Khons has been generally consolidated. Blocks 
found E. of the ‘Museum’ have been put in order, and the sculptured and inscribed blocks of Queen Hat- 
shepsut, which had been removed to Cairo, were brought back to Karnak and replaced. The ambulatory 
round the sanctuary of the boat-shrine has also been repaired. 

A. Fagury’s art. (Ann. Serv. 35 (1935), 35 ff.), entitled Blocs decorés provenant du temple de Luxor (suite): 
Bas-reliefs d Akhenaton, is revd. by J. Capart, Chron. dEg. 11. 415 f., who observes that F. has overlooked 
fragmm. of reliefs of Akhenaten built into Pylon X. Capart also draws attention ton. 3 on p. 41 of F.’s art. 
and duly points a moral for the benefit of would-be restorers. 

G. J&QciER in his Monument funeér. de Pepi II (Fouilles a Saqqdrah): 1, Le tombeau royal, Cairo, 36 pp., 
28 pls., records the clearance and subsequent consolidation carried out in the corridors and chambers beneath 
the pyramid. During the clearance many inscribed fragmm. were found, and these have been as far as possible 
replaced. As a result the Neferkeré¢-versions of the Pyr. Texts are not quite so full of lacunae as they were. 

D. DuxHam in Bull. MFA 35,3 ff., describes the restoration and preservation of the statuettes of Queen 
Hetepheres II and her daughter Queen Merestankh III, which are now on view in the MFA, Boston. 

J.-P. Laver’s Note sur divers travaux de protection et d’entretien effectués a Sagqarah en 1935 et 1936 (Ann. 
Serv. 36, 72) is a modest account of valuable operations. He has made the mastabah of cAnkhmihor acces- 
sible to visitors and has protected with a wooden roof the pillared hal} in the mastabah of Neferseshemré‘. 
The mastabah of Khentika can also be visited, having been cleared of debris, roofed, and otherwise consoli- 
dated, while various inscribed blocks have been replaced in the walls where they belong. L. has done fine 
work in the passages and chambers below the great mastabah erected on the massive wall surrounding the 
precincts of the Step-Pyramid. They have been made safe from collapse for many years to come and are 
now open to the public. Under L.'s supervision electric light has been installed in the Serapeum. 


4. Demotic Studies! 


G. Borrt, I Papiri ierat. e dem. degli scavi ital. di Tebtynis (Communicazione preliminare), in Atti del 
IV Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia (Milan), 217 ff.. gives a first impression of a large collection of 
fragmentary papyri found in the temple of Suchos at Tebtunis and dated, mainly by the dem. specimens, 
from the Ist cent. B.c. to the 2nd cent. A.D. Most of the dem. fragmm.. seem to be parts of a continuous narra- 
tive. Others contain passages from a lost romance ; and there are pieces dealing with the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the temple, part of what is probably the ritual of embalming. medical invocations, and a number of legal 
documentary fragmm. 

W. F. Epcerton, 4 Wooden Tublet from Qu (ZAS 72. 77 ff.). publs. good photos. and a new translitera- 
tion and transl. of the badly-written tablet publd. by SprecELBERG in Demotica, I (Sitzungsb. Munchen, 
July 1925, 6. Abh.), 39 ff. The content is an invocation to Osiris-Sokar and Isis to cast a spell on a man, but 
the transl. is for the most part very uncertain. 

A. H. M. Jones, J RS 26. 117 f., revs. Moxnp and Myers, The Bucheum, with valuable comments on the 
long series of accounts in dem. on a jar. He shows that the unit of measurement read in these was in all 
probability the choenix, not the artaba; and that the accounts do belong to the Buchcum, the editors’ 
contrary opinion being no longer valid. 

C. F. Nous. The Demotic Group for “Small Cattle’ (JEA 22. 51 ff), shows that this is not to be read 
lt but tp n iswt, which was probably already regarded as one word in Late Eg., and which was the origin 
of Coptic Thun, Thnooye *beast(s)’. 

G. Ort-GEcTHNER, Gramm. dém. du pap. magique de Londres et Leyde (Geuthner, Paris. xiv +256 pp.), 
provides an exhaustive analysis based on the ed. of GRIFFITH and THompsoy, whose system of transliteration 
he follows very closely in preference to the so-called historical transliteration. The arrangement of the 
grammar follows the lines of SPIEGELBER¢’s. Middle and Late Eg. sources of dem. forms and their Coptic 
descendants are given wherever possible, the primary object of the book being to illustrate the close relation- 
ship between Roman (3rd cent.) dem. and Coptic. 


1 The inclusion of Demotic Studies in this bibliography 1s to some extent improper, since most of the 
material included under this head will usually pertain to the post-Pharaonic period. However, pre-Christian 
texts in the Egyptian language are clearly more fittingly dealt with here than in the Papyrological 
Bibliography.—Epiror, JHA. 
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N. J. REtcn (see also Graeco-Roman Bibl. (Papyrology). p. 97 above, sect. 6, ii (a)), Barter for Annuity 
and Perpetual Provision of the Body (Mizraim 3, 9 ff.), publs. the second document (important for the dating 
of early Ptol. papyri), from the reign of the young Alexander (Pennsylvania Univ. Mus. 873) in the archive 
from Dira‘ abit "1-Naga. Op. cit., 26 ff., Terms for Repayment of a Seed-loan, he publs. a Turin pap. of 107 B.c., 
of which the comm. is to be continued; and op. cit., 31 ff., Witness-Contract-Copies in the Univ. Mus. at 
Philadelphia, a description of the external characters of all the documents of this type in the Dira’ abi 
*1-Naga archive, and of others similar to it. 


5. Excavations and Explorations 


A. Eoypr anp THE SupaNn 

Kawa (Sudan). The excavations, suspended since 1931, were resumed by the Oxford Univ. exped. 
New discoveries included the N.E. corner of the great mud-brick temenos wall of Taharka and a group 
of well preserved mud-brick houses ranging in date from the sixth to the fourth cents. B.c. 8. of the 
Temple of Taharka was another large group of superimposed storehouses and magazines with well marked 
levels dating from the Napatan period to about the fourth cent. a.p. Remains of the temple gardens were 
also found, and, running E. and W. below the Temple of Taharka, the foundations of an earlier temple, 
possibly that of Amenophis IIT. See JE.4 22, 200 ff.; AJSL 52, 259 f. 

Libyan Desert, W. B. K. Suaw publs. in JEA 22, 47 ff., an account of the finds made by his expedition 
near the Selimah Oasis in 1935. He concludes that the Wadi Hawa culture, as shown by these finds and 
others, is not, as has been supposed, Meroitic, but probably much earlier, possibly predyn. For the rock-paint- 
ings found in the Gilf Kebir see W. B. K. Suaw in Antig. 10, 175 ff. Antiquities and rock drawings found 
by P. A. CLayton and the S.W. Desert Survey Exped. in 1930-1 were examined by BovreR-LAPIERRE ; 
see Bull. Soc. Roy. de Géogr. d’Eg. 19, 241 ff. 

Edfu. The Inst. fr. report the discovery of a tomb dating from the beginning of Dyn. 6, and of statues and 
inscribed objects; see Chron. d’Fg. 11, 58. 

Gebelén. For a report on the work of the Univ. of Turin at Aphroditopolis in 1935, see Chron. d’Eg. 11, 58. 

Et-Tiid. The excavations of the Inst. fr. have revealed the existence of a temenos wall of Ptol. date encir- 
cling the Temple of Montju. Two periods are recognizable in the temple building, those of Sesostris I and of 
Ptolemy VIL. The chief discovery of 1936 was made in the sand of the foundations of the M.K. Temple, 
where four bronze caskets were found containing Asiatic tribute deposited in the name of Amenemmes IT. 
The treasure includes objects of gold, silver, lead, and lapis-lazuli, and two of the largest caskets each con- 
tained a cylinder inscribed in cuneiform. The presence of such a treasure may suggest a hitherto unsuspected 
expedition by Amenemmes II to a country E. of Egypt. Outside the temenos enclosure was found a Roman 
bath building of about the fourth cent. ap. See Chron. d’Eg. 11, 379 f.; Ill. Ldn. News, April 18, 682 f.; 
AJSL 52, 263 f.; H. pe Morant, Récentes Découvertes francaises en Kg.: Les temples de Medamoud et Tod, 
in La Nature, Nov. 15, 433 ff. 

Armant. The Sir R. Mond Exped. of the EES excavated in the town of Armant el-Hét. The site of the 
Lake of Cleopatra was identified. A pylon of Tuthmosis III was found, preserved to a height of about 2 m.. 
along the N. face of which was a procession of negroes headed by a rhinoceros with its dimensions inscribed 
below it. The foundations of the great Ptol. temple were also laid bare, and a sondage between the pylons and 
the temple floor revealed levels of all periods. Three foundation-deposits of Hatshepsut and one of Dyn. 12 
were discovered. A new combed pottery is thought to belong to an intrusive people of the Protodyn. 
Period in whose graves were also a number of agate lunates, set in plaster and hafted to form arrows, similar 
to those recently found in the tomb of Hemaka at Sakkdrah. See Chron. d’Eg. 11, 390; Ill. Ldn. News, July 4, 
860. 

alrmant (Bucheum). Two revs., containing detailed discussions, of The Bucheum, by Sir R. Monp and 
OU. H. Myers, have recently appeared, one by A. H. M. Jonss in JRS 26, 117 ff.; one by L. P. Kirwan in 
Antiquaries’ Journal 17, 92 ff. The same work is revd. by A. M. Buackman in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 23, 57 ff. 

Karnak. For the fragm. of a stela found by the Antiq. Dept. during the work of restoration in 1934-5, 
and bearing the same text as Carnarvon Tablet 1 (The Expulsion of the Hyksos), see n. by CaparT in 
Chron. d' Eg. 11, 381. 

Thebes (Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah). The MMA Exped. report the discovery of the intact tomb of the 
mother and father of Senmit, the architect of the Temple of Dér el-Bahri, and chief steward of Hatshepsut. 


a 
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The tomb was cut in the rock face below that of Senmit (No. 71). In the ravine in front of the tomb was 
found the mummified body of a horse, wrapped and placed in a large coftin, and probably dating from 
Dyn. 18. Two jars in the tomb are dated to year 7 of Tuthmosis Ii, while some of the linen and jar 
sealings bear the name and titles assumed by Hatshepsut as Pharaoh. See Chron. @E g- 11, 381 ff.; ZU. Ldn. 
News, March 21, 490; AJA 40, 551 and Fig. 1. 

Thebes (Dér el-Medinah). Chron. d'Eg. 11, 329 f., gives a summary, with illusts., of the work of the 
Inst. fr. during the seasons 1934-6. See also C. Maystre, Tombes de Deir el-Médineh: La Tombe de Neben- 
mat (No. 219), Cairo. 

Thebes (K6m el-Hétan). For an account of the documentary evidence leading to the excavations of 
1934-5 and for a full account of the architecture of the funerary temple, accompanied by admirable plans 
and reconstruction drawings, see C. Ropicuoy and A. VaRiLie, Le Temple du scribe royal Amenhotep fils de 
Hapou, 1 (Flles. Inst. fr., 11), Cairo. For a general account of the excavations see Rev. d'égyptol. 2, 177 ff. 

Thebes (Medamit). See R. CorreviEtie-GiracpeEt, Rapport sur les fouilles de Medamoud (1932): Les 
reliefs d’ Aménophis IV Akhenaton (Flles. Inst. fr., 13), Cairo. 

Kift (Koptos). A large number of rock-pictures and graffiti from the desert valleys along the Kift- 
Kusér road have been examined by H. Wrxgxer, Forsch. u. Fortschr. 12 (No. 19), 237 f. Also Ill. Ldn. 
News, Dec. 26, 1173. 

Abydos. An interesting discussion on a faience rhyton from Abydos, found by D. Ranpati-MAcIver 
and A. C. Mace in 1900, is publd. in 474 40, 501 ff. The rhyton, which owes its form and chief decoration 
to Cretan pottery, has been since 1900 in the Boston MFA. 

Kaw (Antaeopolis). The final vol. of the Veroffentlichungen d. Ernst v. Sieglin-Exped. deals mainly with 
the architecture of three great tombs of 12th-Dyn. princes of the 10th Upper-Eg. nome at Kaw el-Kehir. 
See H. Sreckeweu, Die Fuirstengruber von Qdw (mit Beitragen von G. Srernporrr), Leipzig. Revd. by 
J. Capart in Chron. d'Eg. 11, 38 ff. 

Tell el-“Amarnah, Excavations in the Palace by the EES yielded many relief fragmm., trial-pieces and 
much unfinished sculpture including a head of Akhenaten. Part of a limestone statue from a sculptor’s 
studio is inscribed with the name of the Aten, flanked on one side by the name of Akhenaten and on the 
other by that of Amenophis IIT; this is cited as further proof of a co-regency. JEA 22, 194 ff. See Chron. 
@ Eq. 11, 383 #f.; ZU. Ldn. News, Oct. 10, 620 f. 

Tiineh el-Gebel (Hermopolis). The Eg. Univ. exped. continued the clearance of the temenos enclosure 
with its surrounding fence of limestone pillars. On the W. side this fence ran below the denuded foundations 
of a Ptol. temple, apparently dedicated to Thoth. Below the existing temple pavement was another earlier 
pavement where a fine statue of black granite, about 60 cm. high, was found. At the S. end of the temple 
was a large well about 15 m. deep, leading down to a smaller well about 18 m. deep. The surface super- 
structure of the well presents many unusual features. See Chron. d’Eg. 11, 393 ff. ; also Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 34 ff. 
for a paper read by S. Gasra at the Semaine égyptol. of the Fondation Reine Elisabeth. 

Girgah. C. BacuaTty reports (in Wan 36, 15 f.) two apparently unknown prchist. sites, one at Nag‘ ed- 
Dér, the other near by at Khor Hardan. The first, a Mousterian site of about 2UU m. square, contains flint 
implements of the Middle Palaeolithic period. The second, a surface site, is said to contain Capsian imple- 
ments (Upper Palaeolithic), mixed with Mousterian. 

Fayyiim. The work of the Geolog. Survey of Eg. continues and O. H. Litre reports that the Pottery B 
and A levels are dynastic, not neolithic. as hitherto supposed. In the sandrock of Pottery A level a fossil 
human skull and the skull of a camel were found. See Bull. Inst. Eg. 17, 201 ff. 

Medinet Madi. The Archaeol. Mission of the Royal Univ. of Milan began the 1936 excavations in the 
Temple Area, where it was discovered that a Pharaonic building had been incorporated with the Ptol. temple. 
It is thought that the original temple was begun by Amenemmes III and completed by Amenemmes IV, 
Both walls and columns were consolidated by the Ramessides, and a Ptol. sanctuary was later added to the 
back of the Pharaonic one, the builder of the former being probably Euergetes II. Of the other monuments 
found, one group was reached by an avenue with sides in the form of steps and flanked by sphinxes and 
lions. Of the statuary found, one especially fine piece may be of Amenemmes III. See AJSL 53, 56 f.; 
JEA 22, 215. For the earlier excavations see A. VoGLiano, Primo rapporto degli scavi condotti dalla Miss. 
Archeol. d@ Eg. della R. Univ. di Milano nella zona Madinat Madi (campagno inverno e primavera 1935). 
Milan. 

Sakkarah. A notable discovery was made by the Antiq. Dept. during the re-examination of the plundered 
tomb of Hemaka, vizier of the lst-Dyn. Pharaoh Den (or Wedimu), which had been excavated in 1931. 
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There were found in the superstructure 42 intact storage-chambers containing a variety of unique objects. 
‘A fine collection of flint knives was recovered, wooden sickles, an ebony tablet with the name of Djer, and a 
collection of curious disks of stone, bronze, wood, and ivory, plain and decorated, whose use is unknown. 
See Ill. Ldn. News, April 25, 722; Chron. d'Eg. 11, 269 f., 370. Two further reports on the excavations at 
North Sakkarah have appeared: Firta and QuriBELL, Excavations at Saggara: The Step-Pyramid, 2 vols., 
Cairo; Laver. Fouilles a Saqqarah: La Pyramide a degrés, 2 vols., Cairo. 

For a n. on the recent excavations at South Sakkarah, see 4/4 40, 556. 

Gizah. The Eg. Univ. exped. has discovered a number of important tombs. One, the tomb of Baefkhnim, 
son of Khatefré¢, contained a statue bearing the name of this prince. Another tomb. that of a woman, 
possibly a princess, contained a fine collection of gold ornaments and was intact. A third tomb contained the 
mummy of the wife of a noble, Sekhemnefer, attached to the court of Khatefré«. See JI. Ldn. News, Apr. 11, 
639; May 2, 765; May 16, 860; Chron. d@’ Eg. 11, 372 ff. 

The same exped. has uncovered near the Sphinx a limestone stela erected by Amenophis I in year 2 of 
his reign. A second stela of the same king and a statue of the queen were also found. See Jil. Ldn. News, 
Nov. 21, 921; JEA 22, 213 ff. The Harvard—Boston Exped. have found a re-used limestone slab with 10 lines 
of inser. recording the burial of a dog with honours at the command of the king. It is believed to have come 
from a mastabah of Dyn. 5 or 6. See Bull. MFA 34, 99 ff. For the first vol. of a series of studies devoted 
to the Gizah necropolis, see G. A. REISNER. The Development of the Eg. Tomb down to the accession of Cheops, 
Cambridge, Mass. The vol. forms a résumé of all the work carried out by foreign archaeologists in Eg. as 
far as it concerns the period before Cheops. For a critical rev., see J. Capart in Chron. ad Eq. 11, 422 ff.; 
also D. Dunnam in Bull, MFA 34, 61. Two revs. of H. JuNKER’s Giza IT, Bd. I: Die Mastubus d. beginnenden 
V. Dyn. auf. d. Westfriedhof, have appeared. See Chron. d' Eg. 11, 88 f.; B. GRorERsaHN in WZK M 43, 286 ff. 

Ed-Dakhlah Oasis. See Wrstock, Ed Dakhleh Oasis: Journal of a Camel Trip made in 1908 (with an 
appendix by L. Butt). The MILA. Dept. of Eg. Art, v. ed. L. Butt, New York. For revs. of this work see 
Capart in Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 420 f.; D. B. Harpe in JRS 26, 139 f. 

Ma-adi. For a summary of the 1935 excavations of the Eg. Univ., see Chron. d’Eg. 11, 54 ff.; also 
JRAI 66, 65 ff. 

El-Mai. At this village, near Shibin el-K6m, a member of the Eg. Univ. staff reports the existence of a 
yranite pillar bearing an inscr. of Dyn. 19. Eg. Gazette, Sept. 25. 

Tanis (Sdn el-Hagar). The excavations of the French Mission continued in the Great Temple. On one 
door-jamb the name of Khatefré¢ was visible. Four foundation deposits of Siamin were found below the 
ruined gateway of the temenos-wall. To the N. of the temenos, the excavation is in progress of a large 
brick building whose date and purpose are as yet unknown. See Syria 17, 200 ff.; Chron. d’Eg. 11, 385 ff.; 
for an extensive report of the excavations see Aémi 5, 1 ff. 

Sardabit el-Khddim. For the excavations of Harvard Mus. and the Milton Fund, see Starr and Butiy, 
Excavations and Protosinaitic inserr. at Serabit el-Khadem (Studies and documents, ed. K. and 8. Lake, 6), 
London. 

<nthedon (Shekh Zuwéd). At this site, between Rafa and El-‘Arish in N. Sinai, Perrier, excavating 
for the Br. Sch. of Eg. Arch., has now identified 12 levels ranging from the first cent. 4.p. to about 1200 B.c. 
See Syro-Egypt 1, 3 ff.; PEFQS, Jan., 1. 


B. OutsipE Eeyrr 

Palestine (Megiddo). A broken Eg. statue, with hierogl. inser. has been found reused as a building-stone 
in a temple; AJSL 42, 267. 

Crete (Cave of Amnisos). Dr. Marrnatos reports many objects of Eg. faience in the lower filling of the 
sanctuary, indicating close relations with Eg.; cf. 4J.4 40, 525. 

Crete (Cave of Trapeza in Lasithi). PENDLEBURY reports the discovery of an early 12th-Dyn. scarab; AJA 
40, 371. 

Greece (Perachora). Excavations in the shrine of Hera by the Brit. Sch. of Arch. at Athens have yielded 
a large number of scarabs and statuettes of Ev. faience ; see Ill. Ldn. News, Oct. 17, 689. 

Cyprus (Hagia Eirene). Out of a collection of 350 scarabs found recently on a temple site by the Swedish 
Exped., a large number were imported scarabs of Eg. manufacture. While most were of the Ramesside and 
Saite periods, there were in addition several of the N.K., including one of Amenophis III. See Chron. @ Eg. ll, 
45 f. 


Belgian Congo. An extraordinary discovery of a bronze figurine of Osiris in the village of Mulengo is 
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reported by M. Grauwet of Brussels. This Eg. figurine is said to have been found at a depth of a metre 
below the present ground-surface. See Chron. d’Eg. 11, 487 (with illust.). 


C,. MIscELLANEOUS 
The following general arts. are concerned with excavation and exploration in Eg. and the Sudan: S. R. K. 
GLANVILLE, Some recent excavations in Eg., in Antig. 10, 83 ff.; H. Dentrary, Les Résultats archéologiques de 
Pexpédition ég.au Soudan en 1820-1822 (reproduced from J. Sav., July-Aug. 1935, 176 ff.), in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 
341 ff.); see also M. PERNoT in Rev. des deux Mondes 32, 676 ff. 


6. Foreign Relations 


A. Eeyrt 

E. BrOGELMANN, Noch einmal: Die Hyksosfrage, ZDMG 90 (N.F. 15), 441 ff., disputes the Semitic origin 
of the Hyksos favoured by Dussavn in Rev. hist. rel. (1934), 113 ff., and Monet in Les nouvelles fouilles de 
Tanis (1929-32) and sees, with Mrronov, Acta Or. 11 (1933), traces of Indian influence. 

Fr. Carice, Grundlagen d. aeg.-semit. Wortvergleichung (Beihefte z. WZKM, H. 1), Wien, 278 pp. A 
vocabulary of Eg. words with their Semitic and Hamitic parallels. 

J. Capart, Un Grand Personnage palestinien de la cour de Merenptah, Chron. d@’Eg. 11, 37 f. A summary 
of the lecture delivered at the Semaine égyptol. (Brussels, July 1935), in which a person named Ratmeses- 
emperré¢ who figures on a small relief at Brooklyn is identified with a court official, the son of a foreigner 
probably from Transjordania, mentioned on a stela from Abydos. 

H. Cueverter, dun. Serv. 36, 155, reporting on operations at Karnak during 1935-6, announces that 
reliefs, dating from Amenophis III, of a procession of prisoners from conquered countries have been found 
on blocks forming the pedestal of a colossus. 

W. F. Epveerron and J. A. Wiison, Hist. Records of Ramses III, Chicago Univ. Press, translate with 
full comm. the hist. texts in Medinet Habu, 1, 1. dealing with contacts between Eg. and her neighbours. 

P. C. Lasts, Die Herrschaft d. Hyksos in Ag. u. ihr Sturz. In a short account of the Hyksos rulers and 
their monuments the author also deals with the Semitisms which were introduced into Egyptian in the 
Hyksos period. 

A. Lucas, Ann. Serv. 36, 1 ff., reports on a 3rd-Dyn. ply-wood coffin which was found (1932-3) in fragmm. 
in the Step Pyramid. Only one of the four kinds of wood of which it consists was cultivated in Eg.; the 
remainder are probably derived from N. Syria. 

C. Maystre, Ili. Ldn. News, Apr. 18, 682 f., describes treasure of Asiatic origin found by the Inst. fr. 
in four bronze chests under the foundations of the temple of Sesostris I at Tid. (Also described in AJSL 
52, 263 f£.; C. Borevx, Chron. d'Eg. 11, 377 ff.; H. bE Morant, La Nature, Nov. 15, 433 ff.; E. Zrererr, 
Arch. f. Or. 9, 180 ff.) 

J. Sruons, Palestijnsche Steden op Egyptische Tempelmuren, ‘Ex Oriente Lux’, Leiden Rondschrijven 19, 
Feb. 15, 2 pp. 

Tanis. In the report of the excavations of the Univ. of Strasbourg some limestone blocks carved with 
heads of foreigners and some pottery of Syrian style are described. Chron. @’ Eg. 11, 62 (Antiq. Serv. com- 
muniqué, La Liberté, June 5, 1935). 

G. A. Warywricat in Antig. 10, 37, 5 ff., discusses the occurrence of iron in Kg. and the Near East and 
quotes the instances of iron being sent to Amenophis III and Akhenaten. which are recorded in the Tell 
el-‘Amarnah letters. 

R. WEILL, Expéditions de guerre en Asie sous lu Ie dyn. (Chron. d Eq. 11, 36). A summary of the lecture 
delivered in Brussels in July 1935 during the Semaine égyptol. 


B. Lisya, NUBIA, AND THE SUDAN 

A. M. Buackman, Some Nn. on the Story of Sinuhe and other Eg. Texts (JEA 22, 35 ff.), suggests that 
imyw Thnw (Sin. R 13-14) means exiled Egyptians who had sought safety among the Libyans when the 
throne was seized by Amenemmes I. 

R. CorreviettLeE-Giraupet, L’ Ancien Eg. et les langues africaines (Rev. anthropol. 46, 36 ff.). 

J. FrrepRicu, Himmelszeichen in dg. u. hethitischen Kriegsberichten (OLZ 39, 135 ff.), discusses a passage 
in a stela of Tuthmosis II, found at Napata and publd. by G. A. and M. B. REISNER (Z.AS 69, 24 ff.), dealing 
with his campaign against Mitanni. The passage describes the remarkable appearance of a star, and the 
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writer compares this with a similar incident in the Annals of the Hittite king MurdiliS II. The art. is revd. 
by J. Capart in Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 445. 

H. Gaututer, Une Fondation pieuse en Nubie (Ann. Serv. 36, 49 ff.), describes two stelae, which show 
Pesiiir, the viceroy of Nubia, adoring Ramesses II. 

L. P. Kirwan, Prelim. Report of the Oxford Univ. Excavations at Kawa 1935-6; JEA 22, 200. 

G. Leresvre, Sur Porigine de la langue ég. (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 266 ff.), believes that Semitic tribes may have 
spread over Africa producing what we know as the Hamitic languages by the mixture of their own languages 
with the native dialects. 7 

E. Mounter-Leciercg, L’ Art préhist. de V Afrique du Nord: Quelques découvertes récentes (Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 
324 ff.), shows that details on paintings and sculptures from the Central Sahara and elsewhere in N. Africa 
agree with those on predyn. vases and palettes, Nubian rock-drawings, and paintings in predyn. tombs at 
Hieraconpolis. 

M. Scusnpi, Die Grundlagen d. Nilotenkultur, in Mitt. d. anthropol. Ges. in Wien 65, 86 ff., considers 
that the apparent Eg. influences in Africa are most probably to be ascribed to a common cultural basis 
rather than to later contact. 

W. B. K. Suaw, 7'wo Burials from the S. Libyan Desert (JEA 22, 47 ff.), found pottery in the first grave 
resembling some Badarian ware, and beads of the type of the Second Predyn. Period. In the second grave 
were stone axes suggesting that ‘Wadi Hawa’ culture is earlier than Meroitic, since stone axes are not found 
at Meroe. 

E. ZyLuarz, Das geschichtliche Fundament d. hamitischen Sprachen (Africa 9, 438 ff.). The author traces 
the affinities of the Hamitic with the Semitic languages through the medium of anc. Eg. 


C. PALESTINE AND SYRIA 

W. F. Avsricat in Bull, ASOR 63, 8 ff. contributes an art. on The Early Evolution of the Heb. Alphabet, 
in which he discusses many recently-found examples of alphabetic script from Phoenicia and Palestine and 
expresses agreement with GARDINER’s view that the Proto-Sinaitic characters were imitations of mis- 
understood Eg. hieroglyphs. 

Syria in the Third and Fourth Millennia (Antig. 10, 88 f.) is an extract from ALBRIGHT’s art. in Bull. 
ASOR 60 (1935), 3 ff. reporting a paper read by Dunanp at the XIXth Internat. Congr. of Orientalists 
(Rome, Sept. 1935), in which he stated that skeletons found during excavations in the chalcolithic cemetery 
at Byblos (1931-2) bore a resemblance to those of the Badarians. 

A. Att, Volker u. Staaten Syriens im frithen Altertum (Alte Or. 34, H. 4), Leipzig, 38 pp. Eg. artists of 
the Second Millennium, when representing Syrians, often portray four or more different types, intending no 
doubt to indicate the mixed population of that country. The excavations at Byblos and Ugarit have shown 
that the coastal region was far more under the influence of Eg. than the central and Eastern parts. The 
division of Syria into petty states was probably not the work of the 18th-Dyn. Pharaohs, for it seems to have 
existed during Hyksos times, if not earlier. 

In Neues aus d. Pharaonenzeit Palastinas (Paldstinajahrb. d. deutsch. evangel. Inst. f. Altertumswiss. d. 
heil. Landes zu Jerusalem, Berlin), the same author discusses some of the recently discovered or reinter- 
preted Eg. accounts of the hist. of Palestine under the Pharaohs. 

R. Bertin, Some Eg. Hieroglyphs of Sinai and their Relationship to the Hieroglyphs of the Protosinaitic 
Semitic Alphabet, Mizraim 2, 52 tf. 

M.S. Dimanp, A Gift of Syrian Ivories (Bull. MMA 31, 11, 221 ff.). Among a group of Syrian ivories 
presented to the Mus. by Mrs. G. D. Prarr are a number showing marked Eg. influence. 

R. Dussavn, reviewing Le site archéol. de Mishrifé-Qatna by Comte pu MEsniu pv Buisson in Syria 17, 
83 ff., does not agree with the author's view that Qatna formed the concentration base of ‘the great Mitan- 
nian army’ which was to invade Eg. under the name of the Hyksos. 

O. EtssreLpt, Philister wnd Phonizier (Alte Or. 34, H. 3), gives many refs. to religious and cultural 
influences interchanged by Eg. and Phoenicia in the course of their trading relations. 

J. Garstane, dnn. Arch. Anthr. 23, 68 ff., has found in the chalcolithic levels of his excavations at 
Jericho two objects of late predyn. Ey. type, a slate palette and a macehead, which have enabled him to 
date the beginning of the bronze age in Pal. as contemporary with Eg. Dyn. 1. The results of the excavation 
indicate that the city was overthrown by Amenophis III. (Also reported by R.S. Harpy, AJSL 52, 260; 
P. THOMSEN, <irch. f. Or. 11, 177.) 

A. G6TzE, Hethiter, Churriter u. Assyrer, Oslo, contains much information about the ethnic movements 
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which led to the Hyksos invasion, and deals with conditions in the Near East during the Amarna Age. It 
also briefly mentions the influence which Eg. exercised over the coast of Syria. 

L. HENNEQUIN, Fouilles et champs de fouilles en Palestine et Phénicie: Dict. dela Bible (suppl. fase. 13 f., 
cols. 318 ff., Figs. 217 ff.), describes relations with Egypt and Eg. objects found in Palestine and Phoenicia. 

G. Loup, Ill. Ldn. News, June 20, 1108 ff., records that fragmm. of four M.K. statues, made of basalt or 
diorite, and some Hyksos scarabs were found during the excavations of the Or. Inst. of Chicago at Megiddo. 

H. G. May, AJSL 52, 197 ff., describes a lapis-lazuli scaraboid seal found at Megiddo, bearing the name 
pron (Elamar) in Phoenician characters and showing Eg. affinities in its motifs. 

Sarabit el-Khddim. Chron. d’Eg. 11, 68 f. (Antiq. Serv. communiqué, La Bourse Eg., July 10, 1935), 
reporting on the excavations of Harvard Univ., states that a large number of small Eg. fragmm. were 
found in clearing the temple. Many new inscrr. were discovered and those already known and published 
by Pret and GaRDIner were collated. 

C. F, A. Scuarrrer, La 7me Campagne de fouilles & Ras Schamra (Ugarit). (Printemps 1935). Rapport 
sommaire (Syria 17, 105 ff.), shows that Mycenean culture gained ground at Uyarit at the time when Eg. 
influence declined. Eg. objects found there included fragmm. of M.K. vases and offerings sent to the sanc- 
tuaries by 12th-Dyn. kings; the lotus design is a common motif in decoration. Many local gods are repre- 
sented in the forms of their Eg. counterparts. 

In Ill. Ldn. News, Feb. 22, 307 ff., 348, the same author gives a photo. of a bronze statuette of a god. 
wearing Eg. dress which was found at Ras esh-Shamra, and of some scarabs belonging to the end of the M.K. 

J. L. Starkey, Ill. Ldn. News, Oct. 3, 573, gives photos. of six amulets, a cylinder seal bearing the 
‘ankh and a gaming-board containing a set of blue-paste playing-pieces shaped like halma- and draughts-men 
with bone inlay, all either Eg. or showing signs of Eg. influence, from a late Bronze Age tomb at Lachish. 

R. F.S. Srarrand R. F. Burrs, Excavations and Protosinaitic inscrr. at Serabit el-Khudem. Report of the 
exped. of 1935. Studies and documents, 6, London, 32 pp. 

P. ToomsEs, Arch. f. Or. 9, 94, reports that during the excavations of the Or. Inst. of Chicago at Megiddo 
a bronze base of a statue of Ramesses VI was found, which indicates that the city was at that period still 
under Eg. rule. 

H. E. Wixtocx, The Hist. of Glass: An Exhibition (Bull. MAA 31, 10, 192 ff.). In an art. on the hist. 
of glass the author remarks that the Eg. method of making glass vessels around a core may have been 
derived from Syria. 

G. E. Wricut, The Chronology of Palestine in the Early Bronze Age (Bull. ASOR 63, 12 ff.), dates 3 phases 
of pottery by means of Eg. parallels. 


D. Tur AEGEAN AND CYPRUS 

C. W. Bisuop, The Traction-plough (Antig. 10, 39, 269), suggests that the slade or sole shown on some of 
the later dyn. ploughs is possibly derived from the ‘Sea-Peoples’, because its use was already known in 
the Aegean. 2 

F. W. v. Bisstxe, Die angeblich beschnittenen Aqaiuascha (ZAS 72, 74 ff.), commenting on the view put 
forward by F. Sommer that the Akaiwasha and Akkhiyava were identical, but differed from the Achaeans, 
agrees with the identification of the Akaiwasha with the Akkhiyava, but believes that they may also have 
been Achaeans. 

J. D.S. Penpiesury, Ill. Ldn. News, Nov. 28, 960 f., describing his discoveries in the Cave of Trapeza 
in Crete, includes a photo. of the figure of a monkey, dating from E.M. II, which is made of ivory and 
shows Eg. influence. 7 

Mile M. Sanpman, Les Scarabées trouvés en Chypre (Chron. d Eg. 11, 45 f.). A summary of the lecture 
given at the Semaine égyptol. (Brussels, July 1935) refers to scarabs of the Hyksos, N.K., and Saite periods 
which were found at Cyprus. 

G. Sarton, Minoan Mathematics (Isis 24, 375 ff.), makes comparisons with Kg. hieroglyphs. 


E. MiscELLANEOUS 
J. Capart, lecturing to the Ac. Inscr. B.-L. (Paris, Jan. 24), described a cylinder-seal which had recently 
been acquired by the Mus. Royaux d’Art et d'Hist., Brussels. The object, which dates from the Second 
Millennium B.c., shows, among some clearly Eg. motifs, an ass playing on a harp. This motif is also found 
on objects from Ur and Tell Halaf, and its occurrence in Eg. may be due to a common origin or may simply 
indicate an independent development of the same theme (Arch. f. Or. 11, 279). 
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L. DetavortE, Les Hittites (Bibl. de Synthése hist. L’évolution de Vhumanité. Paris, 371 pp., 4 pls., figs.). 
The author gives many refs. to relations between the Hitt. and Eg. 

M. DucHEesNe-GuILLemin, Note sur la provenance asiatique dun tambour ég. (Archaeol. Mitt. aus Iran 
8. 53 ff.), deriving the Eg. tambourine from W. Asia, cites an instance of its appearance on a copper vase, 
dating from Dyn. 3 of Ur, found by HerzFeLp at Nihawand. 

J. Przyuvski, La Colonne ionique et le symbolisme oriental (Rev. arch. 7, 3 ff.), discusses the occurrence 
of the lotus-flower and winged disk as motifs in Indian art and traces the connecting links in Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Iran. 


7. Geography and Topography 

J. CERNY, Datum d. Todes Ramses’ IIT. u.d. Thronbesteigung Ramses’ IV. (ZAS 72, 109 ff.), states (p. 113) 
that Sht Gt, the ‘Great Field’, is probably the name of the level ground in front of the entrance to Biban 
el-Mulak. 

J. Frrepricu, Himmelszeichen in ag. u. hethitischen Kriegsberichten (OLZ 39, 135 ff.), points out that a 
passage in the long inscr. of Tuthmosis, publd. by G. A. and M. B. REIsNer in ZAS 69, 24 ff., shows that the 
land of Mitanni was rightly located by Hrozx¥ on the left (E.) bank of the Euphrates, between it and the 
Khabir. 

Shtp-ntrw (Faras) is mentioned on the two stelae from Abi Simbel publd. by H. Gauruier, under the 
heading Une Fondation pieuse en Nubie, in inn. Serv. 36, 49 ff. 

A. H. Garpiver in Yew Light on the Ramesside Tomb-Robberies, JEA 22, 181, suggests that ‘the Island 
of Amen6pe (P. Léopold II 3, 13) is simply a name of the cultivable lands round Karnak or between Karnak 
and Luxor’. 

The value of R. Heynte’s Terrae Incognitae, eine Zusammenstellung u. kritische Bewertung d. wichtigsten 
vorkolumbischen Entdeckungsreisen an Hand d. dariber vorliegenden Originalberichte: Altertum bis Ptolemaus 
(Leiden) is adequately expressed, so far as Eg. records of travel are concerned, by J. Capart in Chron. d’Eg. 
11, 399 ff. The work is also revd. by E. W. Gerster, Phil. Woch. 56, 1088 ff. 

According to G. Jéquirr, Le Monument funér. de Pepi II, Tome I: Le tombeaw royal, 6, ‘nh-trwy is a 
name for the part of the necropolis where the pyramid of Pepi II is situated. 

A 26th-Dyn. stela at Copenhagen (see H. Kuss, Die Kopenhagener Schenkungsstele aus d. Zeit d. Apries, in 
ZAS 72, 40 f.) mentions two hitherto unnoticed place-names, P3-grg-b:-nb-ddt and N?-burt. KrEs takes the 
view that Tbw, capital of the 10th Upper-Eg. nome, is not Abutig but Apollonopolis Parva = Kom Asfaht, 
which lies in the N. part of the nome. He points out that Tragchaot is an exact parallel to & kth-tbw, the 
name of the town alone being different. With N7-bwst he compares ttahows, a town-name occurring in the 
Giessener Papyri, documents which are closely connected with the 10th Upper-Eg. nome. 

In his art. Nilupolis in Ag. (PW, xvn, 1, 590) KeEs maintains that Nilopolis (= Copt. Tilodj, Arab. 
Dallas) lay in the Heracleopolitan nome between the Nile and the Bahr Yisuf, 13 km. N. of Beni Suwéf. 
E. of Gebel Abusir. Bruescu was incorrect in identifying it with Smn-Hr, the capital of the old 21st Upper- 
Eg. nome. Nilopolis is also the name of a small town situated probably on the E. or W. bank of Birket Karin. 

In PW, vi, Al, KEEs writes on Thinis, Thinites (282 ff.); Thmuis (294 ff.); Thomu (329); Thonis (330); 
and Thou (388 f.). The Eg. name of the capital (site uncertain) of the Thinite nome is Tny, ‘the Uplifted 
(Land)*. Thmuis, a town of importance in Roman times, is the modern Tmai el-Amdid. Thomu, a Roman 
station in the Thebaid, lay on the E. bank of the Nile not far from Akhmim. Thonis is the name of two 
localities, the one in the Hermopolite nome and the other, a haven, on the Canopic mouth of the Nile. 
Thou is perhaps Saft el-Hinah which is near the entrance to the Wadi et-Tumilat. 

P. MontET's Avaris, Pi-Ramses, Tanis (Syria 17, 200 ff.) is a short art. supporting, against WEILL, his 
own and GARDINER’s view that Avaris, Tanis, and Pi-Ra‘messe are one and the same place, and that Sekhet 
Dja‘ (Dja‘net) ‘Field of Dja‘net’ designates the territory surrounding the city. From this designation the 
city later (in Dyn. 21) acquired the name of Dja‘net (= Zoan (So‘an), Tanis). 

A. Pocuay in his Vote au sujet de la gorge @ Illahun, déversoir discuté du lac Meris (Bull. Inst. ad’ Eg. 18, 
131 ff.), sets out to show that Lake Mocris was not an invention of Herodotus, as is often stated nowadays, 
and to refute R. Fourrau’s Le Nil et son action géol., 2° partie: Le Fayoum et le lac Moris (Bull. Inst. d Eg. 
1895), who is shown to have committed among other mistakes a serious error in his mathematical calculations. 

H. Rick in Der Hohe Sand in Heliopolis: Nachtrag (Z AS 72, 79) refers to DE Buck's thesis De egyptische 
voorstellingen betreffende den oerheuvel (Leiden, 1922) and points out that pE B. is incorrect in suggesting that 
the ‘ High Sand in Heliopolis’ was still visible in Piankhi’s time. 
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H. D. ScuaEpEt, Die Listen d. grossen P. Harris: Thre wirtschaftliche u. politische Ausdeutung (Leipz. 
dgyptol. Stud., 6. 73 PP.)- On pp. 15 ff. S. sets out to identify and locate the various temples mentioned in the 
lists. On pp. 17 ff. he discusses the geogr. position of the fortress named ‘Town-of-Usermarét-Meriamiin- 


who-has-repelled-the-Timhu’ and suggests a reason for its name being changed after the second Libyan 
war. 


8. History 


V. G. Cuinpe’s New Light on the Most Anc. East is revd. by V. Curistran in Witt. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien 
46, 144 f. L’Orient préhistorique. a French transl. of this work by E. J. Lévy, is revd. by R. L[axtrer] in 
Rev. arch., 6e. sér., 7, 141, and by E. Movunter-Lecuercg in Chron. d Eq. 11, 81 ff. 

Borcuarpt studies the years and days on which the kings celebrated their jubilees. Though the evidence 
is necessarily incomplete, it seems probable that in the N. K. the later jubilees were celebrated at regular 
and fixed intervals after the first celebration in the 30th year, and possibly on the same day of the year. 
In the case of Amenophis III the ceremonies seem to have lasted 8 months. Juhre und Tage d. Kronungs- 
Jubilaen in ZAS 72, 52 ff. Caparr revs. Borcuarvt, Die Mittel =. zeitlichen Festlegung v. Punkten d. ag. 
Gesch. und thre Anwendung in Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 434 ff. I have not seen BREASTED, Origins of Time Measure in 
Journ. of Calendar Reform 6, 97 ff. 

The new ed. of BREASTED’s Gesch. eg. is, as far as the actual text goes, a reprint of the first German ed. 
A valuable addition is a special supplement on Eg. Art. The 2nd ed. of BREASTED’s Anc. Times is revd. by 
J. C[apart] in Chron. d'Eg. 11, 404;S.R.K. G.[LANVILLE] in Antig. 10, 252 £.; B. Hrozy¥ in Arch. Orient. 8. 
370 f. 

In the Hist. Générale publd. under the direction of G. Grorz, A. Moret is responsible for two admirable 
vols. on the anc. hist. of the Near East: Hist. de (Orient, 1: Préhistoire: IVe et IIle im Wlénaires; IL: Ile et 
Ter millénaires: rivalités des Eg., Sémites, Indo-Européens. Vol. 1 ends with the expulsion of the Hyksos 
from Eg., and Vol. 1 carries the story from the beginning of Dyn. 18 down to the time of Alexander the 
Great. Revs. by G. Raver in Rev. ét. anc. 38, 353 ff.; R. M. in Rev. de folklore franc. 7. 196. 

In J. Capart et G. Contenat, Hist. de 7’Or, anc. the first sect. (pp. 5-145), L'Eg. des Pharaons, is by 
Capart; the remainder, L’ Asie occidentale anc., with numerous refs. to Eg.. is by CONTENAU. Certain sections 
of the Eg. portion of this work have been reprinted in various journals: the introductory (p. 5 f.) and 
concluding portions (p. 142 f.) in Chron. d'Eg. 11. 404 ff.; Les Sources de Uhist. in Conferences et Thédtres 3. 
69 ff.; Ch. x1, La Civilisation ég., in Rev. Cathol. des idées et des faits, 20 mars, 5 ff. The whole work is revd. 
by R. Pacrret in Etudes (Paris), 409 f. 

Précis de Uhist. d'Eg. par divers historiens et archéologues is revd. by O. Montoveccut in deg. 16, 172 ff. 
WEIGALL, Hist. de Eg. anc., is revd. by J. C[apart] in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 408 ff. 

No. 9 in that excellent little series The Corridors of Time by Peake and FLevre is The Law and the 
Prophets, and contains numerous refs. to Eg. 

Capart, in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 370, refers to an ebony tablet, found in the tomb of Hemaka, resembhny that 
of ‘Aha but bearing the name of Djer. 

A précis of a paper read by R. WEILL at the Semaine égyptol. in Brussels in July 1935, and dealing 
with Eg. expeditions to nearer Asia during Dyn. 1, is printed in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 36, under the title Expédi- 
tions de guerre en Asie sous la Ie dyn. 

Scuare¥, Der hist. Abschnitt d. Lehre f. Konig Merikare in Sitzungsb. Munchen, Heft 8, is an interesting 
and valuable paper. The text is transld. with comm. and a sketch is given of the hist. of Eg. during the Ist 
Intermediate Period, and the chronology of the period is discussed. 

NEWBERRY, On the Parentage of the Intef Kings of the Eleventh Dyn. in ZAS 72, 118 #f.. discusses the 
mothers of four rulers of this name. The mother of Intef-o was Ikwi, Nefru was mother of Intef I, and a 
second Nefru (= Nefru-kayt?) was mother of Intef II. Yet a third Nefru, it is suggested. was the sister 
and wife of that Intef who was co-regent with Mentjuhotpe ITI. 

E. Brocetmany, Noch einmal: Die Hyksosfrage in ZDMG 90 (N.F. 15), 441 ff. briefly discusses some 
points in connexion with the Hyksos. 

Antues, Die hohen Beamten namens Ptahmose in d. 18. Dyn. in ZAS 72, 60 ff., collects. with a comm., 
the inserr. of some officials of Dyn. 18, all of whom bear the name of Ptahmose. and attempts to arrange 
those of the reign of Amenophis ITI in chron. order. 

Epeerron’s The Thutmosid Succession is revd. by LEXA in Arch. Orient. 8, 144. 

Ill, Ldn. News, Nov. 21. New Records of a Sporting Pharaoh, with reproduction of a limestone stela 
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of yr. 2 of Amenophis IT in which the king records a pious visit to the Pyramids and boasts of his athletic 
prowess. See also JEA 22, 213. 

VaRILLE republs. some inscrr. relative to a colossal statue of Amenophis II from Asw4n, and adds some 
nn. on an interesting title of that king, ‘Sun of Princes’, which he suggests is that of a deified form of Ameno- 
phis III. Un Colosse d’Aménophis III dans les carriéres d’ Assouan in Rev. d égyptol. 2, 173 ff. 

The interest in Tell el--Amarnah remains unabated. A transl. of WEIGALL’s well-known study of Akhe- 
naten has been issued in French under the title Le Pharaon Akh-en-Aton et son époque (transld. by H. WIL); 
revd. by J. C[apart] in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 408 ff. PenpLEBURY, Summary Report on the Excavations at 
Tell el-‘Amarnah, 1935-6 in JEA 22, 194 ff., announces the discovery of an inscr. suggesting that the 
co-regency of Amenophis III and Akhenaten lasted at least 8, and possibly as many as 11 years, with the 
result that it is possible for Tuttankhamin to have been a son of Amenophis IIT. J have not seen BRIsTOWE, 
Naphuria: The hist. of the true Akhnaton. 

PFLtcer, Haremhab u. d. Amarnazeit, publs. the first portion of his thesis on Haremhab. It deals 
only with H.’s career before his accession, without throwing much new light on his hist. It is a pity it was 
not possible to publ. the complete thesis. 

It has frequently been stated that between the death of Ramesses III and the accession of Ramesses IV 
elapsed an interval due to the necessity of celebrating the accession on the day of the New Moon. Czryy, 
Datum d. Todes Ramses’ III. u. d. Thronbesteigung Ramses’ IV. in ZAS 72, 109 ff., produces documents 
which prove these ideas to be wrong. Ramesses IV officially ascended the throne on the day of the 
death of Ramesses III, without waiting for the day of the New Moon. 

PosENER’s La Premiére Domination perse en Eg. is a valuable collection of the chief inscrr. of the reigns 
of Cambyses, Darius I, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes I, with transls., comms., a hist. summary, and good indexes. 

Social and economic conditions and organization in Eg. continue to interest students. Darrarnes’s Un 
Socialisme d'état quinze siécles avant J.-C.: L’Egypte écon. sous la XVIIIe dyn. pharaonique is revd. by 
Lexa in Arch. Orient. 8, 143 f. There is much that is useful and suggestive in Dyxmans, Hist. écon. et soc. 
de Vanc. Eg., 1: Des Origines aux Thinites; IL: La Vie écon. sous Anc. Emp. Eg. The first vol. is revd. by 
Capart in Chron. d’Eq. 11, 402 f. Prrenne, Hist. des Institutions et du Droit privé de T'anc. Eg. is revd. by 
Dyxmans in Rev. des sciences économiques 10, 109 ff. (under the title: J. Pirenne et Pévolution juridique de 
Vanc. Emp. ég.); the first two vols. are revd. by E. STEIN in Rev. de philol., 3e sér., 10, 43 ff.; the third vol. 
only is revd. by H. D[vEsBerc] in Rev. Bénédictine 48, 88f. I have not seen Prrenne, La féodalité en Eg. 
in Rev. Inst. de Sociologie 16, 15 ff. A. WEBER, Kulturgesch. als Kultursoziologie is revd. by CaPaRt in 
Chron, d’Eg. 11, 398 f. 

Finally, it is not without importance for the study of Eg. hist. to record that BaNNIsTER and PLENDER- 
LEITH, in Physico-chemical Examination of a Scarab of Tuthmosis IV bearing the Name of the God Aten, 


JEA 22,3 ff., have established beyond all reasonable doubt the authenticity of the object publd. by SHoRTER 
in JEA 17, 23 ff. 


9. Law 

I omit those publns. cited in the Graeco-Roman Bibl. (Papyrology) for this year, § 6, Law (cf. especially 
sub-sect. ii (a)) p. 97 above, and those already cited in § 4, ‘Demotic Studies’, above. 

J. Cerny, La Constitution @ un avoir conjugal au Nouvel Empire (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 39 ff.), gives a prelimin- 
ary reconsideration of the hierat. P. Turin 2021 (cf. JEA 13 (1927), 30 ff.), in the light of GaRDINER’s cor- 
rection of ‘one-eighth’ to ‘one-third’, and adduces other evidence for the proportion 2:1 in a man’s division 
of his property as between the children of two successive wives. He also cites an ostr. at Oxford as evidence 
for (a) a man’s right to protect his married daughter, and (b) the existence of financial arrangements at 
marriage similar to those known to have been in use in Dyns. 22-25. 

G. Dyxmans’ rev. of Prrennx’s Hist. des institutions et du droit privé de Vanc. Eg. (Rev. des sciences 
économiques 10, 109 ff.) has not been accessible to me. 


10. Literature 
A. M. Brackman has made a number of important new suggestions concerning various passages in well- 
known literary texts in Some Nn. on the Story of Sinuhe and other Eg. Texts in JEA 22, 35 ff. 
A. DE Buck, in a résumé, publd. in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 41 ff., of a lecture delivered at the Semaine égyptol. 
in Brussels in July 1935, expresses the view that the author of the Instructions of Amenemmes was really 
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the Akhthoy to whom this work is attributed in P. Ch. Beatty IV, and that King Amenemmes was actually 
slain in the revolt described therein. 

A. H. Garpiner, The Library of A. Chester Beatty. Description of a Hieratic Papyrus (London, 1931), 
is revd. by Sarton in Isis 25, 476 ff. The same author’s Hierat. Pap. BM, um (London, 1935), is revd. at 
length by BuackMan with valuable additional nn. by Dawson, JEA 22, 103 ff.; by Bonnet, OLZ 39, 90 ff. ; 
Capart, Chron. d’Eg. 11, 75 ff.; Guanvinix, Antig. 10, 369 ff.; Sarton, Isis 25, 467 ff.; VocELsane, 
DLZ 57, 738 ff. It is also notd. in AJSL 52, 118 ff. 

H. Grarow has written a valuable study of the literary devices and the external disposition of Eg. 
documents under the title Sprachliche und schriftliche Formung dg. Texte (Leipz. dgyptol. Stud., 7). 

G. LEFEBVRE discusses the discrepancies of the dates in the Story of Wenamun and proposes emendations, 
Sur trois dates dans les Mésaventures d’OQunamon (Chron. d'Eg. 11, 97 ff.). 

M. Prevrr, Das dg. Marchen (Morgenland 27, Leipzig, 1935) is revd. by v. Bisstnc in Phil. Woch. 56, 
755 ff.; by Romper in OLZ 39, 18 f.; and anonymously in Chron. d’¥g. 11, 74. 

G. Posrner publs. the literary fragmm. on ostrr. discovered in the excavations of the French Inst. in 
the Theban Necropolis in Catalogue des ostrr. hiérat. littéraires de Deir el Médineh (Documents de filles. 
Inst. fr., tome 1, fase. 2, Cairo). The texts represented are mostly P. Anast. I and P. Sall. II, but extracts 
from Sinuhe, P. Lansing, P. Anast. IV, and the Satire of the Trades also occur. 

A. RosEexvasser’s work Nuevos textos literarios del antiguo Egipto. I: Los textos dramaticos (Circulo de 
Historia. Bibliot. de Conferencias y Estudios, I, Buenos Aires) is inaccessible to me. 

J. SpircEet, Die Priambel d. Amenemope und d. Zielsetzung d. dg. Weisheitsliteratur (Gluckstadt, 1935) is 
briefly notd. in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 427 f. 

E. Suys, La Sagesse d’ Ani (An. Or. 11, Rome, 1935) is revd. by Bonnet, OLZ 39, 506 f.; Capart, Chron. 
@Eg. ll, 71 f.; Lerort, Muséon 49, 142; and Mercer, Eg. Rel. 4, 74. The same author's Et. sur le 
conte du fellah plaideur (An. Or. 5, Rome, 1933) is revd. by Scuanrr in Eg. Rel. 4, 73 £. Suys’s lecture to the 
Semaine égyptol. in Brussels in 1935, entitled Un probléme de critique littéraire: le conte du Fellah Plaideur, 
is summarized in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 36 f. 

V. VIKENTIEV has made a praiseworthy attempt to extract a metrical scheme from The Shipwrecked 
Sailor in Bull. Inst. fr. 35, 1 ff., but our knowledge of Eg. accentuation is hardly sufficient for this study to 
carry full conviction. 


11. Palaeography 


R. Bury in his art., Some Eg. Hieroglyphs of Sinai and their Relationship to the Hieroglyphs of the Proto- 
sinaitic Alphabet (Mizraim, 2, 52 ff.), comes to the conclusion that ‘the Eg. hieroglyphs (in the inserr. of 
Sinai) are not so conventionalized as we are led to believe’. Though ‘there is rather a close resemblance 
between the Eg. and Semitic hieroglyphs’ in that region, nevertheless ‘the Semitic engravers exhibit a 
certain independence and spontaneity’. 

Monier, Hierat. Pal., Ergénzungsheft zu Band I u. II, autographiert von A. Prapyiia (Vorbe- 
merkung von H. Grapow), Leipzig, 2 pp., 15 pls., autogr. The new sources for signs in this useful vol. 
comprise the still unpubld. P, Sarona and P. Berlin 10482, P. Leningr. 1115, P. Leningr. 1116 A, 1116 B 
(rt. and vs.), P. Greenfield and P. Gatseéni. A. Hermayy in his rev. (OLZ 39, 682 ff.) regrets that no examples 
have been taken from the Ch. Beatty Papyri. 

Mouter, Hierat. Pal., III: Von d. 22. Dyn. bis z. 3. Jahrh. n. Chr. 2. Auflage. Leipzig, 15+-72 pp.. 
11 pls. This new ed. is the work of H. Gzarow, who has added considerably to the list of signs and corrected 
certain refs. It has been revd. by A. HERMANY, loc. cit. ‘ 

In his rev. (Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 447 £.) of L. Jopeavn’s Les Ruminants cervicornes d'Afrique: Mém. Inst. @Eg., 
27, Cairo, 1935, ANDRE Capart draws attention to J.’s suggestion that the hierogl. designating the god 
Min is the stylized form of the head of a stag impaled on the end of a pike. 

Serue’s Das hierogl. Schriftsystem: Ein Vortrag. Leipz. agyptol. Stud., 3 (1935), is revd. by J. Capart 
(Chron. @’Eg. 11, 438) and A. Hermann (OLZ 39, 606 f.) The former remarks that ‘le “ pictogramme”’ 
de la palette de Narmer ne me parait plus primitive que les hiéroglyphes animés de la tombe de Ouahka a 
Qaou ou des soubassements de temples ptolémaiques ou romains’, while the latter suggests that their system 
of writing throws light on the character of the Eg. people. P 

R. Wem ina paper entitled Expéditions de guerre en Asie sous la Ie dyn. (reported in Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 36) 
insists on the importance of the plaques of Wdi-mz, the palette of Narmer, and the bas-relief of Smr-ht at 
Magharah, for the hist. of the Eg. system of writing. 
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12. Personal Notices 


In Chron. d’Eg. 11, 21 ff., under the heading Semaine égyptol. du 7 au 13 juillet 1935, appears a list of the 
scholars present at this gathering in Brussels together with a programme and an account of the various 
meetings. 

G. B. Betzont: M. Barristrst has written a short account of this explorer and adventurer entitled 
La fama di Giovan Battista Belzoni nel Belgio. Padova, 11 pp. 

Pp. A. A. BogsEer. An obituary not. by G. VAN DER LEEUW appears in Eg. Rel. 4, 72. See also Chron. 
d’ Eg. 11, 455, which refers to W. D. van WisNGaarpEn’s art., Van Heurnius tot Boeser. Drie eeuwen egypto- 
logie in Nederland (1620-1935). Mededeelingen en Verhandelingen, N. 2 van ‘Ex Oriente Lux’. Leiden, 1935, 
26 pp., 2 pls. 

F. Cuaries-Rovx’s Bonaparte Gouverneur d’Eg., Paris, is revd. by J.-J. Brovsson in Les nouvelles 
littéraires, Paris, March 14. 

Very appreciative accounts of the late J. H. BREAsTED and his work appear in the following journals: 
Bull. Ryl. Libr. 20, 188 f.; Chron. d@’Eg. 11, 458 f.; JRAS, 179 ff., by W. R. Dawson; Syria 17, 204, by 
R. Dussavp; Klio 29 (N.F. 11), 146, by C. F. LenmMann-Havrt; Arch. f. Or. 11, 99 f., and The New Orient 
(The Open Court), 1 ff., by A. T. Ormsteap; ZAS 72, iii-iv, by G. Srersporrr; L’ Anthropologie 46, 195, by 
R. VAUFREY. 

F. H. WEIssBAcu writes on the late Sir Ernest BupcE in Z. f. Assyriol. N. F. 9, 3038 f. 

L. Vorkman in Goethe u. Ag. (ZAS 72, 1 ff.) discusses GoETHE’s views on Eg. and on her contributions 
to western civilization. 

W. R. Dawson’s Charles Wycliffe Goodwin 1817-1878: A Pioneer in Egyptology, London, 1934, is 
revd. by M. PIEPER in OLZ 39, 13, who speaks with appreciation of GoopwIn’s contributions to the study of 
Eg. philology. 

A long account of the late F. Lu. Grirritn’s life and work by W. R. Dawson appears in Rev. a’ égyptol. 2, 
125 ff. An appreciative obituary not. by Sir F. Kenyon is printed in Mizraim 3,7 f.; and one by W. E. Crum 
in Proc. Brit. Acad. 20, 16 ff., is referred to in JMEOS 20, 53 f. 

A tribute by J. Cery¥ to F. Lexa on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday appears in Arch. Orient. 8, 
along with a portrait of this distinguished savant and a list of his publns. 

W. D. vay WisxcaarvEn contributes to Chron. d’Eg. 11, 427 ff. an art. (with portrait) entitled 4 locca- 
sion du centenaire de la mort de C. J. C. Reuvens. 

In the last-mentioned periodical, pp. 459 ff., there is also a long and appreciative obituary not. on the 


late B. Suys (1894-1935) by Fr. G. Lampert, and a French transl. of the obituary not. on J. E. QuIBELL 
which appeared in JEA 21 (1935), 115 f. 


13. Philology 


W. F. Avsricut, The Canaanite God Haurén (Hérén), in AJSL 53 (1936-7), 1 ff., points out that this 
god’s name appears ona statue from Tanis and in four passages in P. Mag. Harris, vs.1. He renders &r in the 
same pap. ts. 1,7, by ‘fangs’, sr, according to him, being a Semitic loanword corresponding to the Arabic 


~ , ‘front teeth’, ‘incisors’. 


Of ALBRIGHT's important work, The Vocalization of the Eg. Syllabic Orthography (Amer. Or. Ser. vol. v, 
New Haven, Conn., 1934), a short not. appears in AJSL 52 (1935-6), 118, and it has been favourably revd. 
by B. CocRovEr (ev. bibl. 45, 480 f.), by F. Lexa (Arch. Orient. 8, 142 f.), and at great length, with criticisms 
and suggestions, by N. J. Retcu (Mizraim 3, 61). 

In his rev. (Rev. bibl. 45, 454 ff.) of Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 3 (vol. offert A JEAN Capsrt, Brussels, 
1935), B. Courover refers to CHasstvat’s art. on 6 = mnw-vase and to Drioroy’s on Ey. cryptography. 
G. ConTENAU also revs. the vol. in L’ Antiquité Classique 5, 236 ff. 

G. A. Barton's Semitic and Hamitic Origins Social and Religious (Philadelphia, 1934) is unfavourably 
revd. in Arch. Orient. 8, 141 f., by F. LExa, who maintains that the author’s material is often of doubtful 


value and his conclusions, accordingly, equally dubious. Revd. also by N. J. Retcn, Mizraim 2, 91 ff., who 
‘read the book with great interest and profit’. 


F.W. v. Bisstxe, Die angeblich beschnittenen Agaiuascha (ZAS 72, 74 f.), deals at length with the word 


1 See also Couroyer, Rev. bibl. 45, 451, n. 2, who refers to H. RaNkE, Personennamen, 254, n. 1. 
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krnt, and shows that it probably means neither ‘foreskin’ nor ‘uncircumcised’ but ‘cod-piece’. Accordingly 
the two texts with which the art. is concerned, in the Medinet Habu temple, state not that the Akaiwasha 
are circumcised but that they did not wear cod-pieces. Bissrne contributes to the same journal (p. 79) a n. 
entitled Aristeides Rhetor u. d. Name v. Kanopos, explaining why Aristides’ Eg. guide assigned to Canopus 
the meaning xpvooir éados. 

A. M. Biacxsan’s Some Notes on the Story of Sinuhe and other Eg. Texts, in JEA 22, 35 ff., contains a 
number of interesting comments and new interpretations. Especially worthy of notice is B.’s elucidation of 
the difficult passage Sin. B 163-4=R 188-9. 

L. Borcwarpt’s Statuen u. Statuetten v. Kénigen u. Privatleuten im Museum v. Kairo Nr. 1-1294, Teil 5 
(CCG. Berlin, vi+-145 pp.), contains useful indices of personal names, titles, names of divinities and geogr. 
names—the work of a Danish egyptologist, A. VoLTEN. 

E. Br6GELMANN in Noch einmal: Die Hyksosfrage (ZDMG 90 [N.F. 15], 441 ff.), claims on philological 
as well as on other grounds that the Hyksos have Indo-European affinities. 

H. Brunner’s Das Gesetz d. Polaritat, in ZAS 72, 139, is a short explanation of how n sdm-f,n sdm-n-f 
and nn sdm-f gained their meanings in Old and Middle Eg. 

B. Bruyére, La Nécropole de Deir el- Medineh (Chron.d’ Eg. 11, 329 ff.) assigns to the words nb n thn nfr, the 
attribute of Amunré as worshipped in a little shrine at Dér el-Medinah, the meaning ‘de la bonne venture.’ 

A. DE Buck, Een merkwaardige passage in de ‘Coffin-Texts’ (Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland: Verslag 
van het achtste Congres gehouden te Leiden op 6-8 Januari [Leiden], 24 f.). The passage in question (no refs. 
given) occurs on certain coffins found at el-Bershah, with representations of boats. 

L. Buu, Four Eg. Inscribed Statuettes of the M. K., in JAOS 56, 162 ff. A number of useful philological 
nn. accompany the transls. of the not uninteresting inscrr. 

New Light on the Ramesside Tomb-Robberies by J. Capart, A. H. Garpiner, and B. vAN DE WALLE 
(JEA 22, 169 ff.) is an important contribution to the hist. of the later Ramesside period. GARDINER’s transl. 
and accompanying comm., which is full of valuable philological information (see especially the nn. on 
wh ts, p. 173, the auxil. vb. pr, the adverbial phrase m dwn m dwn, p. 175, and the vb. nui, ‘collect’, 
p. 179f.), will be much appreciated by students of Late Eg. Reference is made to the document (P. Léopold 
II) with which this art. deals in Un Nouveau Document sur la spoliation des tombes royales &g. (Rev. arch. 
7, 115f.). 

J. Cern¥ discusses the unusual words gmgm, ‘seek’ ( ?), sd, ‘bore’, and hr-mrh, ‘burial equipment’, in his 
Datum d. Todes Ramses’ III. u. d. Thronbesteigung Ramses’ IV. (ZAS 72, 109 ff.). 

R. CorrEvIEILLE-GIRAUDET, L’ Ancien Eg. et les langues africaines (Rev. anthropol. 46, 56 ff.). The writer, 
having compared the Eg., Negro-African, and Bushman-Hottentot languages, takes the view that the Eg. 
and Bushman-Hottentot languages are separate descendants of the earlier Capsian language embracing all 
Africa, Eg. being later contaminated by Semitic. 

B. Covrover under ‘Egypte’, in Rev. bibl. 45, 150 f£., contests MonTEt’s view, expounded in La Stile 
de Van 400 retrourée (Kémi 4 (1935), 191 ff.), that pr, ‘house’, is to be understood after the genetival n in 
such combinations as 7mn-n-(R¢mssw-mry-Tmn). He also discusses the epithet kv Sth applied to Ramesses II 
on an obelisk unearthed by MonrTet at Tanis. 

£. Drioton, Le Cryptogramme de Montou de Médamoud (Rev. d'égyptol. 2, 21 ff.). A very ingenious and 
interesting explanation of two reliefs from Medamtid which express by rebus and acrophony the words 
Mntw-R¢ nb Wist kz hry-ib M(s)dw. 

M. S. Drower’s Eg. Fragmm. (Antig. 9. 350 f. and Pls. 8 f.) receives not. in Chron. WT Eg. 11, 468 ff., 
where it is pointed out that the words hb hdt. accompanying the representation of a hippopotamus, show that 
the fragm. in question comes from a scene like that discussed by H. Krzs, Re-Heiligtum d. Kénigs Ne- 
Woser-Re, ur, 30. 

W. F. Epcerton and J. A. Witson, Hist. Records of Ramses III. The Texts in ‘ Medinet Habu’ I and LI 
transld. with Explan. Nn. (Or. Inst. of the Univ. of Chicago: Studies in Anc. Or. Civilization, 12). Chicago, 
xv-+159 pp. The numerous philological nn. will prove invaluable to students of Late Eg. Revd. appre- 
ciatively by J. Capart in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 416 ff. 

Erman’s Neudg. Gr., 1933, is revd. at length and very favourably in Mizraim 3, 53 ff., by N. J. Rercu, 
who regrets, however, that the hieroglyphs are not transliterated into Roman characters. 

R. O. FavixNer’s transl. of part of P. Bremner-Rhind (JEA 22, 121 ff.) is admirable and the accom- 
panying comm. contains much interesting philological matter. The art. will be especially acceptable to 
those who are working on texts of the Ptol. period. 


Kk 
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W. Fevern, Die Kénigin Seschseschet (Orientalia [Rome], N.S. 5, 379 ff.), in which the writer attempts 
to show that Sésst is a daughter of Teti and wife of Pepi I, and that she afterwards married Mereruka, 
contains some matter of philological interest. 

C. M. Firtu and J. E. Quipewn, The Step Pyramid. With Plans by J.-P. Laver. Serv. des Antig. de 
PEg. Excavations at Saqqara. Cairo, 1935 (cover 1936). I. Text, viii+-144 pp., frontisp., figs.; I. vii pp. 
110 pls. The somewhat enigmatic group psy (for which see H. ScHaEFER, Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 4, 6 ff.), 


the difficult 2b-sd inscrr., and the title PAN are discussed or alluded to in I, 51, 59 f., 72. The graffiti are 


dealt with on pp.78 ff. of the same vol. ; other material of philological interest occurs sporadically on pp. 113 ff. 

S. GaBra suggests in Les Fouilles del’ Univ. Eg. d Tounah el-Gabal (Chron. d’ Eg. 11, 34 ff.) that the short 
inser. there publd. gives ‘la solution longtemps cherchée du probléme de la dualité uysxoyst ou Ashmounein’ ; 
but see H. Kees, ZAS 72, 49, n. 5. 

A. H. Garprxer, Hierat. Pap. BM, m1. Along rev. by A. M. Buackman containing a number of sugges- 
tions and comments is followed by a series of illuminating remarks by W. R. Dawson on various passages 
in P. Ch. Beatty VII, VIII, XII. Revd. also by S. R. K. Granvinye, Antig. 10, 369 ff.; J. Capart, Chron. 
@ Eg. 11, 75 ff.; H. Bonnet, OLZ, 90 ff.; G. Sarton, Isis 25, 476 ff.; F. Voarrsanc, DLZ 57, 738 ff.; see 
also AJSL 52 (1935-6), 118 f. 

In Nn. on a New Pap. (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 27 £.) GarDINER points out that the group as 
in P. Wilbour (Brooklyn) clearly signifies ‘imposition of tax by’ so and so. 

The supplement to Garpiver’s Eg. Gr. by that scholar himself and M. Gavtarer-Lavrent is revd. by 
N. J. Retcu in Wicraim 3, 57, where R. points out that the identification Pahamndta (a personal name 
in the ‘Amarnah letters) =the Eg. P:-hm-ntr cannot, as SETHE has shown, be maintained. 

Two recently found stelae, the subject of H. Gauruier’s Une Fondation pieuse en Nubie, in Ann Serv. 36, 
49 ff., present points of philol. interest. How, for instance, is if in DK pa n Imn to be read? ‘Be , 
apparently synonymous with zht ‘field’, demands notice, as does aes Ss ily 1 q t & “glebe’. 

H. Grapow contributes a long and important art., ZAS 72, 12 ff., entitled Studien zu d. theban. Kénigs- 
gribern, the greater part of which is concerned with the enigmatic portions of the Book of ‘.Amduat’ and 
with discussions as to the age, structure, and content of this strange compilation and of the abbreviated 
version of it. 

In ZAS 72, 76 f., GRarow deals with the word hrp in the well-known passage in Anii 4, 2-4, and com- 
pares it with hnp in a similar context in the Lament of Taimhotep. He decides that hrp-f in the Anii passage 
should be emended to Anp-f. 

The appearance of Pt. II of Grapow's Unters. iiber d. altdg. mediz. Papyri, in MV AG (E.YV.) 41, 1 ff., 
will be warmly welcomed, not only by Egyptologists, but by all who are interested in the hist. of medicine. 
Revd. by M. Meyernor in OLZ 39, 730 #f. (at length), DLZ 57, 13 f. 

Another work by Grapow, Sprachliche u. schriftliche Formung ag. Texte (Leipz. dgyptol. Stud., 7; 66 pp., 
12 pls.), though dealing mainly with the form and style of Eg. literary texts, contains matter of considerable 
philological interest. 

R. Harris, The Migration of Culture (Two Essays, with Maps. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 60 pp.). All 
that need be said of these two fantastic essays is contained in J. Capart’s rey. in Chron. a’ Eg. 11, 449. 

H. Junker, Giza I]: Die Mastabas d. beginnenden V. Dyn. auf d. Westfriedhof. Vienna, 1934. This 
learned and important record is revd. by B. Grorersaun (WZKM 43, 286 ff.), who draws special attention 
to J.’s remarks on the titles sz nsw, st nsw and rh nsw; also by B. vaw Dp WaLLE (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 88 ff.) 
who refers to J.’s interpretation of the phrase imshw hr ntr &. 

H. Kees, Die Kopenhagener Schenkungsstele aus d. Zeit d. Apries, in ZAS 72, produces evidence that in 
Bubastite and Saite inscrr. kht and t§ can mean voyés and romapyta respectively. This meaning of ktht is also 
found in dem. texts and even survives in Copt. compounds such as THAPTIN and TRACUsALIM. Another 
art. by the same author, entitled Statue eines Vetters d. theb. Gourerneurs Monthemhet (ZAS 72, 14 ff.) 
contains a n. on the priestly title hm wn ‘servant for opening (a god’s shrine)’, 

In a long art., Sur Vorigine de la langue ég. (Chron. @’Eg. 11, 266 ff.), G. LEFEBVRE concludes that Eg. 
like other Hamitic languages is a composite one, partly African and partly Semitic. It has perhaps preserved 
its independence more than the Berber and Cushitic dialects, despite strong Semitic influences, and has 
retained more traits than they of its African substratum. A brief résumé in Chron. @’Eg. 11, 151. 

¥F. Lexa, Les Participes indéclinables de la langue anc. ég., I and II (Arch. Orient. 8, 98 ff. and 210 ff.). 


> 
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L. discusses the uses of the active ‘indeclinable participle’ szm-w. His disregard for generally accepted con- 
clusions is exemplified in his exx. 14a, 14b, and 27. This ‘participle’ is, L. maintains, negatived by im and 
tm, also by » and nn (in L.E. by bw and bn). He also deals with in, Ar, and k? as employed independently 
and with certain verbal forms. He evidently does not regard in as the sdm-n-f-form of the verb i (see 
FAULKNER in JHA 21, 177 ff.). L. has collected a great mass of exx., his transls. of many of which will not 
be accepted by most Egyptologists, to whom his views on the active ‘indeclinable participles’ and the 
passive ‘indeclinable participle’ will appear fantastic. 

C. Maystre, J'ombes de Deir el-Médineh: La tombe de Nebenmdt (No. 219). MWém. Inst. fr., 71, Cairo, 
vili+43 pp., 9 pls., figs. In addition to the texts a few nn., chiefly on names, are of some philological interest. 

pu MEsxin pu Bvuisson’s Les noms et signes ég. désignant des vases ou objets similaires (Paris, 1935) is 
briefly revd. by J. Capart (Chron. d Eg. 11, 440 f.), who points out one or two errors and omissions and 
indicates how this useful publn. might have been amplified and improved. 

R. Monp and O. H. Myers, The Bucheur, 3 vols., 1934, is revd. by A. M. Brackman (Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
23, 57 f.) who refers favourably to Farrman’s philological contributions; also by A. H. M. JoNEs (J RS 26, 
117 £.); by M.S. 8. (J WEOS 20, 49 f.); and by N. J. Retcw (Wizraim 2, 88 ff.). 

P. Mostet, 4 propos de la statuette de Sanousrit-Ankh (Syria 17, 202 f.), discusses BREASTED’s restoration 
and rendering of the inscrr. on the statuette of Senwosrettonkh found at Ras esh-Shamura. He thinks B.'s 
reading m Hirw is attractive, but objects that the word H:rw has not been found in inscrr. earlier than 
Dyn. 18. 

Perrie’s Shabtis (London, 1935) is critically revd. by J. Capart (Chron. d'Eg. 11, 38f.), who rightly 
expresses surprise at P.’s rendering of sht dbi by ‘weaving clothes’ instead of by ‘making bricks’. 

According to J. Prrennz, Le Sens des mots ‘rekhit? et ‘pat’ (Chron. d@’ Eg. 11, 38 f.), rhyt in the predyn. 
period denoted the riverine inhabitants of the Delta, incorporated by Menes into his kingdom as a special 
class. By Dyn. 5 rhyt had come to mean ‘townsmen’, and by the N.K. ‘(Eg.) subjects’. The earliest meaning 
of ptt is ‘nobility’, r-pet being the title borne by the great overlords. In Dyn. 6 r-p¢t is again applied to the 
feudal barons, p‘t designating the aristocratic class immediately beneath them. 

G. Posrner, La Premiere Domination perse en Eg. (Bibliotheque d'Etude, 11. Cairo, xv--206 pp., 17 pls.). 
This important work, apart from the hierogl. texts and transls., contains admirable nn. dealing with points 
of grammar, topogr., etc., personal names, and titles. There are good indices. 

H. Ranxe's Les Noms propres ég. (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 293 ff.) is an interesting account of the nature and 
forms of Eg. personal names. A résumé appears on p. 252 of the same vol. under the heading ‘Comment 
sappelaient les Eg. 2°. Ranxe’s Personennamen is revd. by W. FepERN (WZAM 43, 140); by H. O. Lance 
(Acta Or. 15, 76); and by Pout (Orientalia 5, 302 ff.). 

The importance of H. Ricke’s Eine Inventartafel aus Heliopolis im Turiner Mus. (ZAS 71, 111 ff.) is 
pointed out in Chron. @Eg. 11, 424. 

C, Roprcuow and A. Vartte's Le Temple du scribe royal Amenhotep fils de Hapou, I (Files. Inst. fr., 11. 
Cairo, v+-56 pp., 48 pls., figs.) contains a new transcr., transl. and comm. of the 21st-Dyn. BM Stela 138. 
The comm. contains interesting nn. on the word PA and the compound prep. r-dsr (cf. A. H. 
GARDINER, JE A 9, 18, n. 8). 

In Das Ichneumon in d. dg. Religion u. Kunst (Eg. Rel. 4. 1 ff.) G. Romper refers to the ordinary name for 
ichneumon, «d, and to the loanword, Astrw. 

In his art. Thoeris (PW, v1, Al, 303 ff.) A. Ruscu devotes a column and a half to discussing the Eg. 
name and its various forms in Neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, Copt., and Gk. This art. is somewhat critically 
revd. by J. Capart (Chron. d' Ey. 11, 428 f.), who draws attention to certain oversights, 

In C. E. SanpER-HanseEy's important art., Uber einige sprachliche Ausdricke f. d. Vergleich in d. Pyra- 
midentexten, in Acta Or. 14 (1935-6), 286 #f., he maintains that in clauses of comparison in the Pyr. Texts the 
word following ml is defined, while that following m is undefined. He suggests that in clauses of comparison 
employing the archaic if the word to which it is attached is sometimes defined and sometimes undefined. 

In Mavepas = s2anegwoy, an art. by A. ScHarrF and W. HENGsTexBere in ZAS 72, 143 ff., the former 
scholar cites two occurrences in hierogl. of the word G2 (Gmy) with meaning ‘herdsman’ = dem. Gm, 
Copt. asse. 

Srrue, Ubers. u. Komm. zud. altag. Pyr.-texten, u, Lfg. 1-3. Gluckstadt, 288 pp. These first three pts. 
of vol. 11 deal with Spells 261-306, and are, needless to say, crammed with philological matter of first-rate 
importance. An appreciative rev. of vol. 1 by J. Capart in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 65 f., and one by DE Buck in 
OLZ 39, 363 ff. 
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Ttit, the name for some flying insect not to be found in W¥b., occurs in a new magical text on an ostr. 
publd. by A. W. SHorter in JEA 22, 165 ff. 

E. SravniK (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 31 f.) suggests that in the diadem of the princess Sithathoryunet, which 
imitates that of the god Nefertém, the flower surmounted by the double plume is the snz( ?)-plant mentioned 
in certain mythological texts (see esp. NAVILLE, Rev. Eg. anc. 1, 31 ff.). An art. by her of 8 pp. on the 
same subject appears Rev. d’égyptol. 2, 165. 

B. Suys’s Et. sur le conte du fellah plaideur = An. Or. 5 (Rome, 1933) is revd. by A. ScuarrF (Eg. Rel., 
73 £.) who points out that the author’s standpoint seems to be : ‘Even a half-intelligible transl., at the expense 
of grammar if need be, is better than no transl. at all’. The same scholar’s La Sagesse d’ Ani: Texte, traduction 
et commentaire = An. Or. 11, 1935, is revd. by J. Capart (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 74 f.), who considers S. somewhat 
bold in his elucidations of difficult passages in this very corrupt text; by S. A. B. Mercer (Hg. Rel. 4, 74 ff.), 
who draws attention to the discussion of the word én; by H. Bonnet (OLZ 39, 506 f.), who considers the 
book on the whole of doubtful value; and by L. Tu. Lerort (Muséon [Louvain] 49, 142). 

J. Vanpier’s art., Une tombe inédite de la VIe Dyn. a Akhmim (Ann. Serv. 36, 33 ff.), contains nn. on 
hmt = ‘female (animal)’, on derivations from the word bn, possibly ‘be round’, and on the phrase 
are... 

Another art. by him, Quatre stéles inédites del’ Anc. Emp. et de la premiére Epoque interméd. (Rev. d’égyptol. 
2, 44 ff.), contains useful philological nn, Especially valuable are those on personal names and on the 
orthography of the late O.K. and Ist Interm. Period. 

A. VaRILLE, Un Colosse d’ Aménophis III dans les carriéres d’ Assoudn (Rev. d'égyptol. 2, 173 ff.), discusses 
the epithet Ren hkew ‘Sun of princes’ bestowed on Amenophis III and Ramesses II. 

R. Wer’s book, Le Champ des roseaux et le champ des offrandes dans la religion funéraire et la religion 
générale (Et. d’égyptol. 1, Paris, xi-|-176 pp.), is concerned mainly with the Eg. religion, but contains a certain 
amount of philological matter. It is revd. by J. Capart (Chron. d’Eg. 11, 426 f.), who disagrees with W.’s 
view that there is no documentary evidence for the existence of the bull-fight in anc. Eg., and draws 
attention to the words mtwn and imrw and quotes EpcEerron and Witson, Hist. Records of Ramses II1, 
p. 1, n. 3a. He also criticizes the statement that in the hip-di-nsw-formula ‘normalement la “traversée du 
bjs” n’apparait point’, and refers to the sarcophagus of Djefi found at Kurnah. 

In a lecture, referred to in Chron. d’Eg. 11, 28 f., WEILL maintained that Séth bore the designation 
‘golden’ long before Horus, and that evidence for the primordial ‘gold-quality’ of Séth is to be found in 
inserr. of King Pr-ib-sn of Dyn. 2, and in the Pyr. Tezts. 

I have not been able to lay hands on E. ZyLwarz’s Das geschichiliche Fundament d. hamitischen Sprachen 
(Africa 9, 433 ff.). 


14. Publication of Texts 
(Of the revs. only those which critically discuss publns. of texts are included.) 


A. From sires In EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


Abi Simbel. Photos., with texts, transl., and comm., of two recently discovered stelae of the Governor of 
Nubia Pesiiir II at Abii Simbel, publd. by H. GaurTwer in Ann. Serv. 36, 48 ff. (Une fondation pieuse en 
Nubie). 

Aswan. A new revision of a small text near the Aswan-Shellal road, mentioning the making of a large 
statue of Amenophis III, by J. VaRILLE in Rev. d'egyptol. 2, 173 ff. (Un Colosse d’ Aménophis III dans les 
carriéres d’ Assouan). 

Thebes (Dér el-Medinah). C. Maystre, La Tombe de Nebenmdt (Cairo). Photos. and printed texts, with 
index of names and titles. G. PosENER, Catalogue des ostrr. hiérat. de Deir el Médineh, I, fasc. 2, see § 10 (p. 247). 
An ostr. of unknown provenance but probably from Dér el-Medinah. A, W. SHortrer, A magical ostr. in 
JEA 22, 165 ff. 

Thebes (Karnak). H. H. Newson, Ramses III’s Temple within the Great Inclosure of Amon, parts i, ii. 
Drawings and photos. of texts, one of which is further publd. by K. C. SEELE with photos., drawings, transl., 
and comm. in L. G. Leary, From the pyramids to Paul, 224 ff. (A hymn to Amonret on a tablet from the temple 
of Karnak). 

Thebes (Luxor). J. C[apart] revs. A. Fakury, Blocs décorés provenant du temple de Louxor (suite), bas- 
reliefs d’ Akhenaton (Ann. Serv. 35, 35 ff.) in Chron. @ Eg. 11, 415 ff. 
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Thebes (Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah). Texts from two unnumbered tombs (Nb-mhyt and H [:]w-nfr) publd. 
by A. Faxury, Three unnumbered tombs at Thebes, in Ann. Serv. 36, 124 ff. 

Abydos. E. Drioron explains six cryptographic texts from the temple and cenotaph of Sethds I in 
Rev. @égyptol. 2, 1 ff. (Les protocoles ornementaux d’ Abydos). 

Akhmim. J. VaNDIER: Une Tombe inédite de la VIe dyn. & Akhmim, in Ann. Serv. 36, 33 ff. Photos., 
facsimiles, transl., and comm. of short inscrr. from the hitherto unpubld. tomb of Krvi. 

Kaw. Inscrr. from the tombs of Weh-kz I, Tow, Weh-kz II, and miscellaneous inscrr. from Kaw, collected 
from various museums, publd. by Profs. SreinporFr and Grarow in H. SrecKEWEH, Die Furstengraber 
von Qdw (Leipzig). 

Gizah. Inscr. recording the burial of a dog with ritual ceremonies. G. A. Reisner: The Dog which was 
honored by the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, in Bull. MFA 34, 96 ff. (photo. only of text). 


B. From MvseuMs, ETC., OUTSIDE Egypt 

Brussels. An art. in JEA 22, 169 ff., by J. Capart, A. H. Garpiner and B. vAN DE WAaLLE (New light 
on the Ramesside tomb-robberies) records the discovery by Prof. Capart of the missing upper half of 
P. Amherst. This new and interesting text has been named P. Léopold II and is here publd. in transcr. 
with photos. and with philological comm. by GARDINER. 

Buffalo. Corrected text on a statue of R-m-m:-hrw, now in the Buffalo Fine Arts Acad. but originally, 
according to Prof. Krss, in the Cairo Mus. (Cairo 42249). H. Knss, Statue eines Vettersd. Theban. Gouverneurs 
Monthemhet, in ZAS 72, 146 f. 

Copenhagen. O. KOEFOED-PETERSEN publs. autographed texts from monuments in the Ny Carlsberg 
Mus. presenting documentary or linguistic interest. Recueil des inscrr. de la Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg (Bibl. 
Aeg., v1). H. Kens: Die Kopenhagener Schenkungsstele aus d. Zeit d. Apries, in ZAS 72, 40 ff. Photo., text, 
transl., and comm. 

Florence. Newly collated texts in Gk. and Ptol. hierogl. on basalt statue Florence 4021, with photo. 
F. Brrasen, Die bilingue Inschr. d. Kaisers Vespasian im Flor. Mus., in Neue Heidelb. Jahrbb., 20 ff. 

Hanover. Texts from 29 objects, mostly stelae, several hitherto unpubld. M. Cramer, Ag. Denkmdler 
im Kestner-Mus. zu Hannover, in ZAS 72, 81 ff., and Pls. iv-ix. Many are photographed with similar objects, 
some with texts, for comparison. 

London. Revs. of GARDINER, Hierat. Pap. BM ut, see § 10 (p. 247). 

New York. A. Lanstnc, in Bull. MILA 31, 12 ff., publs. a photo. with transl. of a new text on a 
scarab reporting the construction of a lake for Queen Teye (A commemorative scarab of Amon-hotpe IIT). 
Four painted wooden statuettes of rr in the MMA, believed to be from Asyit, inscribed on the bases, 
girdles, and kilts, and apparently unique, are publd. by L. Butt in JAOS 56, 162 ff. (5 pls. with printed texts. 
transls., and comms.). 

Paris, The first complete publn. of the Pap. of Tentamin in the Bibl. Nat. A. Prankorr, The Funerary 
Pap. of Tent-Amon, in Eg. Rel. 4, 49 ff. Printed text with photos. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS 

A. pz Buck, The Eg. Coffin Texts, 1, is revd. by H. Bonyet in OLZ, 607 ff. 

G. Posrxer, La Premiére Domination perse en Eg., recueil dinscrr. hiérogl. (Cairo). Inserr. from 
Cambyses to Artaxerxes I, not hitherto collected into one vol. All the texts are transld. and discussed, 
and the hist. information contained in them summed up. Photos., with indices of names, titles, &c. 

B. Suys, La Sagesse d’ Ani (An. Or. 11, 1935); revs., see § 10 (p. 247). 

J. Vanprer, Quatre stéles inédites de la fin de ?Anc. Emp. et de la premiére ¢poche interméd., in Rev. 
d’égyptol. 2, 44 ff., has photos., with texts, transls., and comms., of stelae of Hnni, Nfrn, Tzmw, and Tntf 
son of Snbt, in private ownership in Eg. La famine dans UEg. anc. (Cairo), by the same author, contains 
many texts, not necessarily complete, but each with its own bibliography, and some unpubld. texts, having 
reference to famines in Eg. 


15. Religion and Magic 
W. F. Aupricut, AJSL 53, 1 ff., discusses the nature of the Canaanite god Haurén (Hér6n) and his 
adoption by Eg. He criticizes the views put forward by MoxTET and Bucuer in Rev. bibl. 1935, 153 ff. 
T, G. ALLEN, JAOS 56, 145 ff., analyses the rubrics of Spell 148 and studies parallels elsewhere in the 
Bk. Dead. 
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G. A. Barton, JAOS 56, 155 ff., considers the practice of lustral washing in Eg., Babylonia, Israel, etc. 
in relation to the thought-pattern of Baptism. 

F. W. v. Bisstxe, dg. Kultbilder d. Piol.- u. Rémerzeit. Alte Or. 34, Heft 1-2, 38 pp., 23 figs. Leipzig. 

B. Bruykre, Chron. d’Eg. 11, 335 f., describes an arrangement apparently intended for ancestor- 
worship in private houses at Dér el-Medinah. 

A. DE Buck, Een merkwaardige passage in de ‘Coffin Texts’, in Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland: Verslag 
van het achtste Congres gehouden te Leiden op 6-8 Januari 1936, 24 f. (Leiden). 

M. A. Canney, JMEOS 20, 25 ff., studies the idea of the primordial mound in anc. Eastern countries, 
also in Islamic theology &c. 

M. Cramer, ZAS 72, 95 f. and Pl. 7, publs. a stela (Dyns. 19-20) showing the moon-god 7th-Dhuty 
between two star-goddesses who are perhaps hours of the night. On pp. 98 f. and Pl. 8, the same writer 
publs. a private stela at Hanover, dedicated to the Mnevis bull (Dyns. 19-20). 

W. F. Evcerton, Z.AS 72, 77 ff., republs. and translates a dem. label from Kaw containing a spell of 
uncertain meaning. 

QO. EissFELDT, Forsch. u. Fortschr. 12, 407 f., deals with Zeus Ammon. 

R. O. FavLener, JEA 22, 121 ff., gives a transl., with comm., of the Songs of Isis and Nephthys, in P. 
Bremner-Rhind (B.M. 10188). 

A. H. Garprver’s Frazer Lecture, The Attitude of the Anc. Egyptians to Death and the Dead, is discussed 
by J. Sprecet, OLZ, 147 ff. The same scholar’s Hierat. Pap. BM, u1: important nn. by W. R. Dawson, 
JEA 22, 107. upon the episode of Séth and ‘Anat in P. Ch. Beatty VII. 

H. Gactuier, Ann. Serv. 36, 49 ff., publs. two stelae recording a pious foundation by Pesiiir, Viceroy of 
Nubia, in support of the cult of the pillar (?) sacred to Amin of Faras. 

P. GILBERT, Chron. d’Eg. 11, 255 ff., discusses the solar royal names of the O. K., and their significance 
for the hist. of the Eg. gods at that time. 

H. Grapow, ZAS 72, 12 ff., discusses the selection and arrangement of relig. texts upon the walls of the 
royal tombs at Thebes, enigmatic writing, and the hist. and nature of the Book ‘ Amduat’. 

W. Guxpex and S. Scnort, Dekane u. Dekansternbilder. Ein Beitrag z. Gesch. d. Sternbilder d. Kultur- 
volker. Mite. Untersuchung ii. d. ag. Sternbilder u. Gottheiten d. Dekane. Stud. d. Bibl. Warburg, 19. Glick- 
stadt, x--451 pp.. 33 figs. 

F. HEICHELHEM, Tierdémonen, in PW, v1 Al, deals with Eg. in cols. 866-8, 871, 874, 882, 888. 

M. HivzHermer, dntig. 10, 199 f., in an art. on sheep, distinguishes the two breeds known in anc. Eg., 
with ref. to the rams of Amiin, Mendes, and Arsaphes. 

M. O. Howey's The Cat in the Mysteries of Religion and Magic (London, 254 pp., 1 pl. figs.) includes a 
study of the cat in Eg. and throughout the anc. world. Revd. by A. Stes in Chron. d'Eg. 11, 480 ff. 

Ill. Ldn. News, April 18, 683, reproduces photo. of a lapis-lazuli infant-god (= the later Harpocrates ?), 
apparently of foreign workmanship, from the M.K. treasure found at Et-Tiid. 

G. JEQvIER, Ann. Serv. 36, 17, publs. a private stela of Ramesside date, showing an unusual scene of the 
weighing of the heart in a hand-balance by Anubis. 

H. Keres, ZAS 72, 40 ff., publs. a stela of the time of Apries at Copenhagen, recording an endowment 
by a certain Vow-Hr in favour of Br-nb-ddt. Discussed with special ref. to that god, names of localities 
mentioned, and the topogr. of the 10th Nome of Upper Eg. He also contributes to GGA, 49 ff., an art. 
entitled Grundsatcliches =. Aufgabenstellung d. tig. Religionsgesch. (on the appearance of Erman’s Religion 
der Agypter, 1934). 

L. Kosrers’ art. Priester in Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirche hrsg. v. M. Buchberger, 2. Aufl., Bd. 8, cols. 
462 ff., figs.. deals with Eg. in col. 464. 

C. Kventz, Ann. Serv. 36, 120 ff., shows that an Eg. inscr., formerly supposed to be a transcr. of the 
epithet xeprBordorns, applied to Harpocrates, is a forgery. 

N. Laneron, JEA 22, 115 ff., in an art. on small figures of Eg. cats gives useful nn. on Bastet, Sakhmet, 
and the cult of cats in general. 

A. Laysine, Bull. MMA 31, 12 ff., publs. a new specimen of the ‘lake-scarab’ of Amenophis ITI, on 
the back of which is a cartouche in which A. is called ‘beloved of Horus of Buhen’. 

I. Levy, dun. Inst. phil. hist. or. IV (Meél. Franz Cumont), in discussing the Contendings of Horus and Séth, 
deals with Hathor, Baubo, and Uzumé ; Isisand Aphrodite ; Isis, the prophet Nathan, and the womanof Tekoah. 


Dr. MassouLarp, Rev. d'égyptol. 2, 135 ff., writes on Lances fourchues et Peseshkaf. 4 propos de deux 
acquisitions récentes du Mus. du Louvre. 
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H. H. Netson, JAOS 56, 232 ff., discusses three decrees of Ramesses III from his small temple at 
Karnak, which throw light on the furniture used in temple-ritual. 

P. Perprizet, Ann. Serv. 36, 10 ff., and pl., diseusses a gold bezel showing Harpocrates-Triptolemos 
between Demeter and Koré. 

A. Pranxorr, Eg. Rel. 4, 49 ff., publs. an important late N.K. funerary pap. in the Bibl. Nat., Paris. 

J. Prrenne, Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. IV (Mél. Franz Cumont), studies the hist. of the funerary cult 
during the O.K. 

H. Ranke, Chron. ad Eg. 1], 293 ff., in a paper on Eg. personal names deals with the theophoric variety. 

H. RICKE, ZAS 72, 79, adds a n. to his essay on ‘primordial mounds’, Der Hohe Sand in Heliopolis, 
publd. ZAS 71, 107 ff. 

C. Ropicuon and A. Varitiz, Le Temple du scribe royal Amenhotep, fils de Hapou, I. Flles. Inst. fr., 
v-+56 pp., 48 pls., figs. 

G. Roeper, Eg. Rel. 4, 1 ff., publs. an exhaustive essay with illusts. on the ichneumon in Eg. rel. and art. 

A. RosenvassEr, .Vuevos textos literarios del antiguo Egipto. 1: Los textos dramdticos. Circulo de Historia. 
Bibliot. de Conferencias y Estudios, I. Buenos Aires, 61 pp., 4 pls. 

A. Ruscu, PW, vr Al, contributes sections on Thoeris and Thoth, cols. 303 ff., and 351 ff. respectively. 

H. D. Scusarpen’s Die Listen d. grossen P. Harris. Ihre wirtschaftliche u. politische Ausdeutung (Leipz. 
dgyptol. Stud., 6, 73 pp., 4 illusts.) contains important material for the study of temple property and 
foundations. 

H. Scuirsr, ZAS 72, 129 ff., publs. a unique late bronze statuette at Hanover of a divinized man wearing 
lunar disc and crescent upon his head. He is perhaps the deified Dd-hr (Teds). 

Srerue, Ubers. u. Komm. zud. altdg. Pyr.-texten. Bd. II, Lfg. 1-3. Glickstadt, 288 pp. These three parts 
deal with Spells 261-306. A. pE Buck revs. Bd. I, Lfg. 1-4, in OLZ, June, 363 ff. 

A. W. Suorter, JEA 22, 165 ff., publs., with transl. and comm., a magical text from an ostr. belonging 
to Mr. E. ARMYTAGE, containing a spell of unusual nature, to be employed against an enemy, It includes an 
important passage in which Osiris is expressly equated with triumph over death. 

J. SPIEGEL’s Die Idee vom Totengericht in d. ag. Rel. (Leipz. dgyptol. Stud., 2, 1935) is discussed and 
criticized by A. Ruscu, OLZ, June, 415 ff. 

G. Srersporrr and W. Wotr, Die Thebanische Graberwelt (Leipz. agyptol. Stud., 4, 100 pp., 25 pls.. figs.) 
is a valuable general and hist. account of the Theban necropolis. 

J. VaNDIER D’ABBADIE, Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 117 ff., discusses representations of bats from Eg., and whether 
or no they were considered sacred animals. 

G. A. Warywricat, Antig. 10, 5 ff., in an art. on the hist. of iron in the anc. world, enumerates the 
mythological connexions of iron in Eg. 

L. Watr’s art. Religion in Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirche (hrsg. v. M. Buchberger, 2. Aufl., Bd. 8, cols. 
758 ff.) deals with Eg. in cols. 768 f. 

R. WeILt's Le Champ des roseaux et le champ des offrandes dans la religion funéraire et la religion 
générale (Paris, Geuthner) is an important study of the localization and significance of the Sht-isrw and 
Sht-htp in the religious texts. In Chron. d’Eg. 11, 28 f., appears a précis of a paper by WEILL on the royal 
title ‘Golden Horus’, in which he shows that Séth also, from early times, was considered to be ‘golden’. To 
Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 129 ff., he contributes an art., entitled Belier du Fayoum et 21e nome de la Haute-Eg. 

J. A. Witson, JAOS 56, 293 ff., publs. nn. on the ceremony of ‘illuminating’ the two thrones at the 
Sed-festival, as depicted in reliefs in the temple of Amenophis IIT at Sulb. 

H. E. Wrstocr, IMA Studies, 5, pt. 2 (Sept.), 147 ff., publs. a bronze flower-bowl in the middle of which 
is a statuette of Hathor in cow-form. 

E. Zrprert, Arch. f. Or. 10 (1935-6), 393 f., gives a summary of results of excavations at Gizah by the 
Eg. Univ., including a short description of the dwellings of priests, the solar barques, &c. 


16. Science, Mathematics, &c. 
A, ASTRONOMY 
G. A. Warswricut, Orion and the Great Star (JEA 22, 45 ff.). The evidence for the identification of the 
‘Great Star’ with Sirius is discussed in connexion with passages from the Pyr. Texts and representations 
on coffins of the Heracleopolitan type. 
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H. D. Curtis and F. E. Rossrys, An Ephemeris of 467 4.p. (Univ. Mich. Press, 1935) is revd. by R. W. 
Storey in JEA 22, 218 f. 


B. CaLenpsR 

A. Pogo, in Isis 24, 429, compares an example of an astronomical calendar of the Battak (Northern 
Sumatra) described and illustrated by J. WINKLER in Z. f. Ethn. 45 (1913), with calendars from Asyit. 
In both the month is subdivided into three decads. An appeal is made for further examples of the Battak 
calendars, which are used for determining ‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ days. 

A. Pogo, in Three Unpublished Calendars from Asyut (Osiris 1, 500 ff.), after giving some account of the 
Ey. decans and the construction of calendars, discusses in detail the three hitherto unpubld. exx. from Asyit. 
The craftsman responsible was unintelligent and completely ignorant of the meaning of his work, which is 
characterized by gross inaccuracies. The one redeeming feature is the mention of the constellation of the 
(three) Tortoises, a decan missing in all other Asyiit calendars accessible. The constellation of the (two) 
Tortoises appears, however, on the ceiling decoration in the tomb of Senmit. 


C. MaTHEMATICS AND METROLOGY 

E. BorTouorti, in an art. on L’ Algebra in Osiris 1, 206, discusses certain problems in the Rhind and 
Moscow Math. Papp. 

G. Sarton, in [sis 24, 375, discusses the ch. in vol. 4 of Sir ArrHuR Evans’ Palace of Minos, devoted to 
numeration and addition, and points out that the numeration symbols differ from those of the Egyptians, 
but that the principles were the same, and he infers Eg. influences. The systems were both decimal, but 
without the principle of position. The Minoans stopped at thousands and later at tens of thousands, and 
their fractional system was more primitive than the Eg. The most striking feature of Minoan arithmetic 
is the occurrence of the system of percentages. An example of addition is given. Eg. influence on Minoan 
mathematics was strangely limited, even when it was strongest. 

8. R.K. Guaxvitie, Weights and Balances in Anc. Eg. (Proc. Royal Inst. of Great Britain 29) 31 pp., 5 pls. 
An important hist. study (illustrated) of the evidence offered by weights and balances and their pictorial 
representations, as to the actual practice of buying and selling in Anc. Eg. PETrie’s division of standards is 
followed and this does not altogether accord with HE»mry’s recent statistical investigations, which bring 
out the stater as the most important standard in Eg. during the early N.K. (See Anc. Eg., 1935, 83, and 
below.) 

G. Sarton discusses A curious subdivision of the Eg. cubit in Isis 25, 399. Fragmm. of measuring-rods 
show the digits (} palm = 75 cubit) divided successively into 2, 3, 4, and so on up to 16 parts. The object 


of the subdivision bears relation to the use made by the anc. Eg. of simple fractions. One fragm. with 4 
adjacent digits divided thus is illustrated. 


D. SctencE—GENERAL 
B. Farrincton, Science in Antiquity (Home Univ. Series), London, 257 pp. An excellent summary is 
given in ch. 1 of scientific knowledge in anc. Eg. and Babylonia. The author points out that the Greeks 
themselves acknowledged a heavy debt to Eg. for the elements of their mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge, and recent research tends to bear out the truth of the old Gk. tradition. The astonishing achieve- 
ments in technique of the anc. civilizations must be recognized as a step in the attainment of science, though 
not science in the full sense for it contains no hint of an intellectual appreciation of a system of natural 


law—the kind of curiosity and gift of speculation necessary for the creation of science in the full sense 
were lacking. 


E. TEcHNIQUES: METALS 


G. Bruns, Der Obelisk u. seine Basis auf d. Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel, Istanbul, 1935, viii+- 92 pp., 
102 figs., is revd. by M. S. DroweEr in JHA 22, 220. 

H. Cuevrier, in Ann. Serv. 36, 158 ff., publs. a Note sur la manipulation des blocs du monument de la 
reine Hatsepsowet. He discusses the object of a number of recesses of different forms on the lateral faces of 
the blocks, and illustrates by diagrams how they were probably employed to engage the ends of the levers 
used for placing the stones in position with greater precision and precaution. 

C. Hawxgs, in Antiq. 10, 355 ff., refers to analyses of pieces of iron from the Great Pyramid and Abydos 
(Dyn. 6, c. 2500 B.c.) and concludes that neither piece is of meteoric origin, but that both may be taken as 
evidence for the occasional smelting of terrestrial iron-ores in the Near East as early as the third millennium B.c. 
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G. A. Warnwaicur, The Coming of Iron (Antig. 10. 5 ff.). A full and well-documented account of speci- 
mens of early iron and refs. in literature. Originally known through its occurrence in meteorites, iron was 
considered to be dangerous by association with the idea of thunderbolts, and was used magically in Eg. 
long before smelting was practised. The early name is biz, and the epithet » pt (‘of the sky") was not added 
until the 15th cent. B.c., to distinguish meteoric from smelted iron. Until 1100 B.c. iron was rare, although 
meteoric iron was known in Mesopotamia before 3000 B.c. and smelted there before 2800 z.c. By the 


8th cent. the Assyrian Sargon had in store 150 tons, in ingots of shape similar to those which came into 
France and Germany in the La Téne period. 


FE. Time MeastREMESNT 

A. Pogo, Hg. Water Clocks, in Isis 25, 403. The unusual features of the scale of the Edfu inflow clock 
are discussed and derived from a prismatic prototype, using the simplest fractions and drawing straight 
lines only. The new diagram points to an Eg.—not Gk.—origin of several passages in classical literature 
dealing with the rate of increase of the length of the day. Some hitherto unpubld. items connected with water- 
clocks are reproduced and discussed, including the prismatic model in the MMA and the Medinet Habu 
astronomical ceiling. It is shown that the decanologue of the Karnak outflow clock is more closely related 
to the Senmiit decanologue than to those of the Ramesseum and of Medinet Habu. 

A. Poeo, in Jsis 24, 150, reproduces two pages of A. Kircuer’s Oedipus Aegyptiacus, m1 (Rome, 1654). 
one of which is apparently borrowed from Narpi, and concludes (in Jsis 25. 430) that Kircner, and not 


Narpi, deserves full credit for recognizing fragmm. of clepsydrae in the items represented in NaRp1’s 
illustrations. 


G. ZooLocy 


HILZHEIMER in a comprehensive art. on Sheep (Antig. 10, 195 ff.) describes the domestic breed known 
as far back as the second prehist. culture in Eg., and the characteristic types at various periods, of which 
two are illustrated in Pls. 1 and 2. 


Other refs. are:— 

Anpré Capart’s rev. of L. Jopeaup, Les Ruminunts cervicornes d Afrique, in Chron. Eg. 11, 447 f. 

G. D. HorxsBLoweEr’s evidence about the domestication of cattle in L’ Anthropologie 46, 205, see § ] 
(p. 233). 

L. Meeret, Kha, chat ég. (Rev. mod. des arts et de lu vie, Paris). 

Catalogue of Exhibition of recent work of the EES with a collection of Cat Figures lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Langton. London. 14 pp. See also ll. Ldn. News, Sept. 26, 536. 

G. Hermss, Das gezahmte Pferd im alten Orient (Anthropos 31, 364 ff.), see § 1 (p. 234). 

G. G. Suwesox, Horses and Hist. (Natural Hist. 38, 277 ff.); see § 1 (p. 232). 

G. Roeper, Das Ichneumon in d. dg. Relig. u. Kunst (Eg. Rel. 4, 1 ff.); see § 1 (p. 232). 

F. HEIcHELHEIM, Tierdimonen in PW, vi, A 1, 886 ff. 871, 874, 882, and 8838. 
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Note on ¢ hyr(.t) in Boundaries of Ptolemaic Conveyances of Land 


One of the most frequent boundaries set out in Ptolemaic conveyances of lands and houses is 
p hyr Pr-c *The King’s highway’, or ‘King Street’. Hyr isa N.-K. word (W., 1, 232) frequently 
occurring in demotic and Coptic (orp), and always a masculine word. Hence not unnaturally in 
1902 Spiegelberg expressed great surprise when he found at hyr n pr between two houses, which he 
rendered doubtfully by ‘die Strasse (??) des Hauses’, more particularly as it was immediately 
followed by the familiar p hyr Pr-c (Pap. dem. Berlin p. 11, No. 3118, 1. 5). Both words had the 
same determinative of place. This deed is dated in the year 141 3.c. and is a Theban document. 

Now the same group occurs in a deed of 146 B.c. in a papyrus in the Bodleian (C), published in 
Young's Hieroglyphics, Pl. xxxv and deciphered by Revillout in his Procés d’Hermias, 74. It is a 
sale of land in which a boundary is described as four houses with ¢ hry (sic) » pr between them, and 
once more, 20 years later, the same land and boundary reappear twice in a Vienna papyrus No. 26 
published by Revillout in his Nouvelle Chrestomathie dém., pp. 92, 96-7 ast hyr n prs 

The next three examples come from Siit (A Family Archive from Siut ed. Thompson Glossary 
No. 252) of 181 to 173 B.c. all relating to the same piece of land. The boundary is described once as 
t hyr, with determinative of place, and twice as ¢ je with determinative of plants—and always with 
the addition of n hb.w ‘of the ibises’. 

Further examples are furnished by two papyri from Thebes of 210 B.c., one BM. 10392 ll. 3-4 
thr.tn hb.w (det. of plants), the other at Bologna ¢ hve.t (det. of food) » n hb.w, both published by 
Revillout in Rev. égyptol. 3, Pls. 1 and 2 and revised by me on the originals. The two conveyances 
are made between the same parties and refer evidently to adjacent plots. 

Thus we have the writings hyr, hry as variants in the first group, hry and hye as variants in the 
second, and hr.t, hre.t in the third, all with the feminine article. The determinatives are of place, 
plants, and food. The solution is found in some place-names in Greek papyri, in which tpop7, is used 
for tpodpetov as a place where sacred animals and birds were kept and fed. zpodai (Bicov (or iBews) 
are referred to in P. Tebt. 1 42, P. Reinach 133, Spiegelberg Pr. Joach. Ostraka 24-5 and in 
Preisigke "6. 621 and cf. Wb., 11, 390. In connexion with oxen zpody is used in P. Rein., 188, and 
in BGU, vi, No. 1216 we read c. 110 Buc... . ets tpodiy Everros (hsy.t ‘sacred cow’) deLwiov “Iatos 
OeGs peyiorns and applied to a shrine at Memphis. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that ¢ hyr and its variants are the same as the word hre.t ‘food’ 
frequently found in demotic, and in Coptic as gpe, and are the equivalent of rpo¢y} ‘a feeding place’. 

HERBERT THOMPSON. 


On P. Oslo 83 and the Depreciation of Currency 


The fragmentary condition of this papyrus makes it difficult to determine the precise meaning 
of Il. 10-15; but there is evidently a question of exchange values involved, and the editors rightly 
recognize that there is some analogy to the position in the Rylands papyrus first quoted by P. M. 
Meyer on Jur. Pap. 73. Here there is fortunately less doubt: the papyrus contains a letter, the writer 
of which tells his correspondent that the "IraAcxév vépopa had been officially devalued to half the 
vodppos, and advises him to get rid of all his ‘Italian’ coin. Clearly the reference is to the kinds of 
coinage in ordinary circulation; and from the middle of the third century to the beginning of the 
fourth, there were only two kinds of coinage circulating in Egypt—the Alexandrian tetradrachm 


+ Pr in all these instances denotes the precincts of a temple. Though applied to an ordinary ‘house’ in Persian 
and early Ptol. times, it was superseded later by the word cy (<.vy); and pr was used only of temples, the royal 
palace, and in one or two set legal phrases. (f. Griffith, Ryl. Pap., 228, n. 6. 
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and the Roman bronze (or washed) radiates. The former was the nummus or standard coin of 
Egypt, the latter would naturally be called the Italian coin. Now the bronze radiates were the 
lineal descendants of the Roman denarius, and the denarius had always been officially regarded as 
the equivalent of the Alexandrian tetradrachm: when an order was issued reducing its exchange 
value to half, obviously any holders of ‘Italian’ cuin would be well advised to get rid of it. 

In P. Oslo 83 it appears that some coin valued at twenty-five Attic’ drachmas—a term which 
was occasionally used about 4.p. 300 to describe the ‘ Alexandrian’ drachmas—had been officially 
written down to twelve and a half. It is not probable that this refers to the same order as that of the 
Rylands papyrus, which for several reasons seems to be earlier; but it is possible that the devalued 
coin may be the bronze follis of the Diocletianic reform, which might conceivably have been rated 
at its first issue at twenty-five drachmas of the old currency. The depreciation of the currency values 
in Egypt was so rapid in the early years of the fourth century that the follis may have had to be 
written down very shortly after its issue. In any case it is practically certain that the question is 
one of internal and external values, and has nothing to do with gold or silver; gold played very little 
part in Egyptian circulation about the time of Diocletian, and silver none at all. 

J. G. MILNE. 


The First Egyptian Society 

In 1741 the physician, antiquary, and divine, William Stukeley, took a leading part in the 
foundation of a society, known as ‘The Egyptian Society’ (sometimes spoken of as ‘The Egyptian 
Club’), the object of which was ‘the promoting and preserving Egyptian and other antient learning’. 
Stukeley was greatly interested in hieroglyphic writing, and I have elsewhere given some account 
of his labours in this regard (Griffith Studies, 465-73). 

The Egyptian Society had its origin (as so many other societies have had) ina dinner. This was 
held at the Lebeck’s Head Tavern, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, on December 11. 1741. Lord 
sandwich presided, and there were present also Dr. Pococke, Dr. Perry, and Capt. Norden, all three 
of whom had travelled in Egypt. They appointed Stukeley secretary, and nominated ax associates 
Folkes, Milles, Stanhope. Dampier, and Mitchell. On January 22, 1741/2, the Dukes of Montagu 
and Richmond were admitted. At this second meeting the President's staff of office—an Egyptian 
sistrum—was laid before him. and Stukeley gave a learned dissertation upon it. His conclusion was 
that the sistrum was a ‘rattle to scare off birds of prey when sacrifices were made ! 

The Society's life was not of long duration. and in 1743 it was dissolved. Some account of its 
history is contained in a letter from Stukeley to Maurice Johnson, published by T. J. Pettigrew 
in his paper on the Spalding Society of Gentlemen in the Journal of the British Archaeological Associ- 
tion T (1852), 143-58. Some further references to the Egyptian Society will be found m Stukeley's 
Medallic History of Caransins (1757-9), Preface, vi, and in John Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century. v (1812). 334. 


I give below brief particulars of the persons named in the foregoing note. 


Dampier, Dr. Thomas, late Master of Eton. 

Folkes, Martin (1690-1754). well-known antiquary. Pres. 8.A., 1750-4: Pres, RS, 1741-53. 

Johnson. Maurice (1688-1755), lawyer and antiquary: founder of the Gentlemen's Society of 
Spalding. 

Milles, Jeremiah (1714-84), antiquary: President 8.A., 1763. 

Mitchell, probably Andrew Mitchell (1708-71); afterwards knighted. Elected F.R.N.. 1735. 

Montagu, John, 2nd Duke (1688-1749). Elected FLR.S.. 1717. 

Norden, Frederick Ludwig. Captain in the Danish Navy. Travelled in Egypt and Nubia, 1738. 
His valuable Travels have been published in many editions and in several languages. Less 
well known is his Drawings of some Ruins and Colossal Statues at Thebes, with some account of 
the same, in a Letter to the Royal Society, London. 1741, 4to. 

Perry, Dr. Charles (1698-1780), medical writer and traveller. Hix Teew of the Levant, 1143, 
folio, contains much interesting information on Egypt. 
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Pococke, Richard (1704-65). Visited Egypt, 1737-8, and proceeded toa long tour in the Near 
East. Published 4 Description of the East and some other Countries, 2 vols., London, 1743-5, 
folio. 

Richmond, Duke of, Sir Charles Lennox. 2nd Duke of the fourth creation (1701-50). Elected 
FE.RS., 1724. 

Sandwich, Lord. John Montagu, 4th Earl (1718-92). Elected F.R.S., 1740; afterwards First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Stanhope, Charles (1673-1760), statesman. 

Warren R. Dawsoy. 


Note on Overbuilding and Intrusive Burials at Gizah 


At the north-west corner of the Cheops pyramid, on the eastern edge of the Western Field of the 
Gizah Necropolis, stands a complex of five mastabahs. The chapels of all these mastabahs open on 
a stone-paved court approached by a sloping ramp leading up to the west from the pyramid-plateau. 
All these chapels have east-west offering rooms with a false-door stela (hollow cornice). The 
burial-chambers are all approached by a sloping passage from the east. The mastabahs and the burial- 
chambers belonged to eight men representing four generations: (1) Senedjemib-Yenti, (2) his sons, 
Senedjemib-Mehi and Khnumenti, (3) the grandsons, Merptah‘ankhpepy and Nekhebii, and (4) 
the great-grandsons, Impy and Ptahsabi. Seven of these (excepting Ptahsabii) acted as 
diny-r ket nbt nt nswt trom the time of Isesy to that of Pepy II. The first mastabah was constructed 
in the latter part of the reign of Isesy, and Yenti appears to have been buried in the first year of 
Wenis (Unas) in a white limestone coffin provided by that king. 

The examination of the subsoil of the area and the surrounding structures proves that the 
secondary cemetery of mastabahs of officials and funerary priests had already extended over this 
area. In constructing the mastabah of Yenti (G. 2370). the eastern side of an older crude-brick 
mastabah was ruthlessly cut away. Under the filling we found several small mastabahs completely 
buried out of sight. The eastern part of thix mastabah, the communal court, and the mastabah of 
Nekhebii were found on about a metre of old debris resting on the rock as it was left by Cheops's 
quarrymen. The rock rises under the court from south to north, and the southern part of the 
mastabah of Mehi is founded on rock. Under the filling of the northern part we found on the rock 
erude-brick walls which also belonged to mastabahs of an older date. In the north-western part of 
the complex stands an older mastabah belonging to a man named Akhetmehti having no connexion 
with the Senedjemib family. The mastabah of Mehi was built against the eastern face of the open 
court of Akhetmehti while the mastabah of Khnumenti was built against the southern side of the 
mastabahs of Akhetmehi and Mehi. Later two additions to the mastabah of Mehi were built on 
the west and partly covered the court of Akhetmehti. These constructions closed all access to 
Akhetmehii’s chapel. Yet the latter's tomb must be dated to the reign of Isesy himself or not long 
before his accession. 

West and north-west of the mastabah of Akhetmehii stands a field of small ruined mastabahs 
earlier than that mastabah but still from the second half of Dyn. 5. These contained decorated 
chapels and serdabs, but the whole area had been occupied at the end of Dyn. 6 by intrusive burial- 
places, which had chambers and shafts built of stone taken from the ruined mastabahs. While 
recording these built burial-places we recovered a large number of inscribed stones taken from 
decorated chapels. In one case nearly the whole decoration of a chapel was recovered from the 
intrusive shafts found in the chapel itself and in the street east of it. 

In the case of the Senedjemib-complex, a powerful family, favourites of kings, ruthlessly over- 
built tombs of persons whose descendants were still alive. In the case of the intrusive built burial- 
places, the tombs of men of little importance were destroyed little more than a century after their 
death by the poverty-stricken remnant of the Gizah community. 


G. A. REISNER. 
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A Note on the Grammatical Gender of the Names of Towns 


Ina Middle-Egyptian text on a stela from Abydos (Brit. Mus. 101) the name of a town has been 
piers thought to be treated exceptionally as masculine. The passage in question— >< Moet’ 


Bk fi T [Ae WK —is translated by Gardiner (Ey. Gr.. p. 169): “He [the deceased j 
says to the Te ica of the temple of Abydos, and (of) its chapels of the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt’. Gardiner (Ey. Gr., p. 168, n. 3; xee also p. 69, n. 6) comments that “the suffix [-f of hiet-f: 
perhaps refers exceptionally to Abydos. though namex of towns are usually feminine’. The same 
view has been formulated by Sethe (Evliint. Lesest., p. 149, to 89, 16) and Blackman also translate- 
‘its chapels’ (JHA 21, 4). 

Tn reality the masculine suflix -f doex uot refer to Abydos. This is evident from, ae following 


parallel text (Thebes. tomb No. 36, Dyn. 26):1 *4~ EK [Em =P ofa Ge 
a ye ‘He (the deceased) says to the priesthood of Piha eine ‘of Ainiin at Karnak, and (of) his 


chapels of the Divine Consort’, in which the suthx -f clearly goes back to Amiin, and not to [pt-sut, 
a word of feminine form whieh there would be no reason to consider as masculine. 

The same interpretation must surely be applied to the Abydos text. The suftix -f of this text. 
though the name of the god does not appear, refers to Osiris and not to Abydos. It is perhaps not 
impossible to refer the suffix to the word str ‘god’ of ht-vtr *temple’, lit. “chapel of the god sak 
hee : YSs TESotorRe “I conducted the work in the temple, constructed his house” 
(Cairo 20539, 1, b, 1. 22). It is also possible that we have here a corrupt or awkwardly modified 
text, the original reading having been wit ht-vtr nt Weir (or uh) 3hdw “priesthood of the temple 
of Osiris at (or Lord of) Abydos’. 

Whatever may be the truth, the sufhix -f certainly does not refer to Abydos, and consequently 
the exception—which, I think. would be quite unique—to the grammatical gender of the names of 
towns is non-existent. J.J. CLERE. 








Bi 











On P. Lille I. 4 


The last line of this important text is printed thus in the original edition: eet obv pera tabra 
yéeypagev Ztparokdijs 6 6 Tak[7op|iaBos Kal 6 Aapicxos € é7 wyeypager. But in the Additions et Correc- 
tions raxréptoBos is said to be very doubtful, as in fact is evident from the facsimile on PL. iv. 
Moreover, as two letters in the same text are addressed YrpuroxAe? kat Aapioxax, it may be pre- 
sumed that the former was of superior rank to the latter. Lamiscus held the post of evi cuvrdgews, 
which ranked next to that of ypeppareds in the military administration. Now there exists in the 
Cairo Museum a small fragment which was acquired along with some Zenon papyri, though 1 have 
noted on my transcript that it is isa later than these. It is the beginning of a memorandum 
from a cleruch, MaxeSdvos ris B iz(zapyias) (6ySonKorrapovpov), who says exédwxa LirpatoKarei 
T&t yevouéver ypaypare?. There seems little doubt therefore that in the Lille papyrus we should 
read LtpatokAjjs 6 yal pp larevs. What follows between this and Aapioxos is not clear, at least in 
the facsimile, but cai 6 does not seem appropriate. One would expect dz Aapioxos emeyeypager, 
the meaning being “Since subsequently the secretary has written that the official emt ouvragews 
has assigned the land to the son or xons of the defunct’. Or it may be that Kat 6 Aapioxos i> 
right, but that the following word should be éezvyeypadér[at. But the only object of this note 
is tomake the text more intelligible by showing what was the real position of Stratocles. 

CLC. Epear. 


1 Collated with original ; ef. Scheil. Le tombean U Aba (Mém. Mess. fr. 3). 632: Champolhon, Vot Deser, 
1 Bede 
2 The preceding context runs: ‘Now as for him who shall mention my name favourably (shety-fy rn-infr), 
I will be his protector at the side of the Great God, Lord of Heaven, and at the side of the Great God. Lord 
of Abydos’. It is grammatically difficult to attach the suffix of pr-fto nfr © nh 3hdu; the two sentences seem 
tu be entirely separate. and this is confirmed by the fact that ht-nfr is without suffix. 
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Pror. BuackMAN being prevented by another enzagement from leaving England, our Acting Field 
Director at Sesebi and El-Amara this winter is Mr. H. W. Fairman, who is accompanied by Mr. 
I. E. 8. Edwards, of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, and 
Mr. David Bell, son of Dr. H. I. Bell. 


Mr. O. H. Myers is again at Armant, directing the Sir Robert Mond Expedition; his staff includes 
Mr. John Grant MacDonald and four technical assistants recruited in Egypt. Dr. H. A. Winkler is 
continuing his photographic survey of the High Desert of Upper Egypt on behalf of Sir Robert. 


Miss Calverley and Miss Broome have not gone out to Abydos this winter (see p. 119), but are 
actively engaged at home in the preparation of Vol. tv of The Temple of King Sethos I. 


An exhibition of antiyuities found recently at Armant by the Sir Robert Mond Expedition was 
held at the Institute of Archaeology, Regent's Park, London, from September 1 to 25. The objects 
on view were of all periods from Badarian to Arab, and came from the ancient city of Hermonthis 
and its temples, from cemeteries, from a mound called Kém el--Abd and from a Coptic hermitage. 
In addition wax shown a very remarkable collection of photographs of rock drawings and inserip- 
tions ranging in date from predynastic to modern times, taken by Dr. Winkler in the course of his 
desert survey, 


Under the auspices of our Society, Dr. Dora Roberts is giving a lecture on January 17 at the Royal 
Institution on ‘Coptie Art: Its Development and Influence’. 


Ever desirous of effecting such improvements as are possible in the periodical committed to our 
charge, we introduce with this Part a new feature, "Brief Communications’. A circular letter on 
the subject sent last summer tv all contributors brought unanimous encouragement to create a 
section which, resembling the “Miszellen’, ‘Notes’, ‘Kleinere Beitriige’ and the like of similar journals, 
should offer hospitality to communications on the one hand too short to merit the full status of an 
article, and on the other not suitable to be incorporated in "Notes and News’. Contributions should 
not exceed one page of the Jowrval in length (in the somewhat smaller type used for the new section), 
and should only in quite exceptional cases be accompanied by illustrations other than line figures in 
the text. 


Of Indexes. This year there are additional ones, of the Egyptian, Coptic, and Greek words dis- 
cussed. The first two are from the hand of Mr. A. N. Dakin, Fellow of University College, Oxford ; 
the third is by Miss D. M. Vaughan, the able Indexer of this Journal for seven years past. These 
indexes will appear annually. Mr. Dakin, who is most kindly sharing the editorial load, has pre- 
pared an index of Egyptian and Coptic words discussed in volumes 1-20, which the world shall have 
shortly. It is our intention to publish with vol. 30 what we hope will be the first of a series of 
decennial indexes, similar in scope to those at the end of vol. 20, but including the philological indexes. 


Mr. Alan W. Shorter has kindly undertaken to deal with reviews (except those on papyrological 
or other Graeco-Roman matters) for this Journal in future. Correspondence on this subject should 
be sent to Mr. Shorter at his home address, 7 Rotherfield Road, Carshalton, Surrey. 


The death of Nora Christina Cobban Griffith, widow of Prof. F. Ll. Griffith. on October 21, of 
peritonitis after an appendectomy, at the age of 64, is deeply felt by her many friends in this and 
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other countries. As some memorial to her in these pages, we cannot do better than transcribe a 
notice by Mr. N. de G. Davies, one of her closest friends, which appeared in The Times of October 25: 

“She was the daughter of Surgeon-Major James Macdonald, of Aberdeen, and sister of Sir Ronald 
Macdonald. A visit to Egvpt in 1906 interested her in that country’s past, and, having become a 
pupil of Griffith at Oxford for a short time, she married him in 19909. Thenceforward she spent her 
life in devoted co-operation with him in all his archaeological and linguistic enterprises and in his 
campaigns in Egypt, Nubia, and the Sudan in 1910-13, 1923, 1929, and 1930. Since his death in 
1934 her life was consecrated with the utmost devotion to superintending and herself labouring at 
all the unfinished projects of her husband in the same spirit of exact scholarship that marked his 
work. Two volumes of Demotic Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus, all the 70 plates of which are by her 
conscientious hand, appeared this year, and three other undertakings of considerable scope are 
well under way. She was indefatigable in spending time and money on this work, in supporting 
further excavations at Firka and Kawa in the Sudan in connexion with the Oxford University 
Excavations in Nubia (founded by Prof. Grithth in 1910), in assisting the Egypt Exploration 
Society, and in keeping up to date the splendid Egyptological library at Sandridge, Boars Hill. 
which now passes by trust-deed to the Ashmolean Museum. 

‘But if this activity was the admiration of her wide circle of friends at home and abroad, it was 
her hospitality and goodness, her wide svmpathies. sense. humour, and courage that gained their 
love. She was working determinedly to the last and ignoring the remonstrances of her friends and 
of her mental and bodily forces. For the first time she is really at rest. 


Mrs. Grithth, by her will, has added her considerable fortune to her husband's ax a bequest to the 
University of Oxford for the creation of an Archaeological Institute, attached to the Ashmolean 
Museum, which will contain the Griffith Library, and rooms for teaching and research in Eyypto- 
logy, and also accommodation for other branches of the archaeology of the Near East. Building will 
begin very soon, and it is expected that the new Institute will be completed by the end of 1938. 
Meanwhile the library will remain at the Griffiths’ house (which hay also been bequeathed to the 
University), Sandridge, Boars Hill, Oxford, and will be open to accredited readers. It ix earnestly 
hoped that those who have hitherto presented their works, whether books or offprints, to this. the 
finest private Egyptological library in existence, will continue to do so, and thus contribute to 
making Oxford an important centre of Egyptological activity. 


Dr. H. I. Bell kindly sends us the following lines: 

‘The Fifth International Congress of Papyrology was held at Oxford from the 30th August to 
the 3rd September last, the head-quarters being at St. John’s College. The absence of Professor 
Wilcken was a great disappointment to the Committee. ax to all concerned, and it was much re- 
gretted also that Professors Schubart, Medea Norsa. and Calderin, and one or two others who had 
announced their intention of being present were prevented from attending: but there wax a good 
attendance, 161 out of over 175 who had enrolled being present. ‘The weather was for the most part 
favourable, and the Cungress was much enjoyed by all who took part in it. Foreign members 
particularly appreciated the opportunity of staying in college and thus seeing English University 
life from the inside. 

‘The proceedings began on the Monday evening with a reception by the Warden of Wadhan 
College, as Pro-Vice-Chancellor, in the Ashmolean Museum, kindly thrown open for the occasion 
by the Keeper. This was followed on Tuesday evening by a Government reception in the Hall of 
The Queen's College. The guests were received by Sir Stephen Gaselee, K.C.M.G., representing 
the Foreign Office. For Wednesday afternoon an excursion by charabanc to the Cotswolds had 
been arranged, the Roman villa at Chedworth (where Miss M. V. Tavlor kindly explained the 
topography of the site), and the town of Burford being visited: this was enjoved by a large party 
On Thursday The Queen’s College generously entertained the Congress at a Garden Party: and on 
Wednesday evening the garden front of St. John’s College was Hood-lit. refreshments being provided 
in the cloisters. 

‘The Bodleian Library arranged a special exhibition of papyri and granted free admission te 
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members. Similar facilities were accorded by the libraries of Merton, Queen's, Corpus Christi, and 
St. John’s Colleges, and an exhibition of papyri was also opened at the British Museum. 

‘Many interesting papers were read, and Mr. Colt on Thursday evening gave a lantern lecture, 
which was much appreciated, on his excavations in southern Palestine. At the final meeting, on 
Friday, it was decided that the next Congress should be held at Vienna in 1939. A generous offer 
by the Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth to publish the proceedings was accepted so far 
as was compatible with the facts that arrangements had already been made for the publication of 
several communications elsewhere and that some members did not wish to publish their papers, 
which were of a provisional and temporary nature only. The projected volume will contain the 
full text of such papers as are available with brief summaries of the others and notifications of the 
publications in which they are to appear. 

‘The Committee is much indebted to all who helped, in particular to the authorities of St. John’s 
College, The Queen's College, the Ashmolean Museum, and the Bodleian Library.’ 


The Chair of Egyptology in the University of Berlin, vacant since the death of Kurt Sethe in 
July 1934, has at last been filled. Prof. Hermann Grapow, to whom we offer our congratulations, 
was appointed to this position last October. 


Other news from Germany will be received with mixed feelings. On December 1 Prof. Hermann 
Ranke vacated the Chair of Egyptology at Heidelberg. He is succeeded by Prof. Siegfried Schott. 
We are informed that Prof. Ranke will carry on his private work at Munich, on his return from 
Madison, Wis., where he is to teach and lecture for a semester as Visiting Professor in Archaeology 
to the University of Wisconsin. Professor Georg Steindorff, who has most ably edited the Zeit- 
schrift fur dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskuide for forty-three years past (with Erman, 1895-1906, 
since then as full editor), has recently found it necessary to resign his direction of that journal. The 


new editor will be Prof. Walther Wolf, whose name has appeared on the title-page as assistant since 
1935. 


At the end of October the following were dismissed from the Antiquities Department of the 
Egyptian Government: Mr. Walter B. Emery, who replaced the late C. M. Firth at Sakkarah, and 
has been excavating a very important First-Dynasty cemetery there; M. J.-P. Lauer, whose 
admirable work, during the last ten years, in the restoration and technical study of the buildings 
forming the Step Pyramid complex is well known; Prof. Gustave Jé équier, who since 1924 has been 
excavating and publishing with notable success the pyramids and tombs of South Sakkarah; and 
M. Henri Gauthier, formerly Secretary General of the Department, the scholar to whom we owe the 
Livre des rois d Egypte, the Dictionnaire des noms géographiques, and many other valuable works. 
We understand that, after representations made to the Egyptian Government by the British and 
French Embassies, Messrs. Emery and Lauer have been reinstated temporarily; we earnestly hope 
that their contracts will be renewed, and that M. Jéquier will also be able to resume his work, 


for otherwise the result can only be a deplorable diminution of the archaeological activity of the 
Egyptian Government. 


Dr. Heinrich Balez, Haizingergasse 19, Vienna 18, and Dr. Egon Ritter v. Komorzynski, Wiih- 
ringerstrasse 160, Vienna 18, announce that in the beginning of 1938 they will bring out the first 
number of a new monthly periodical, Archie fiir digyptische Archdologie, which will contain short 
articles, communications regarding field activities, reports from museums, societies and other insti- 
tutions, and also personal and literary news. Contributions, which should if possible not exceed ten 
typewritten sheets, may be in German. English, French, or Italian; authors will receive ten off- 
prints. Each part will contain about 25 pages; the annual subscription will be 30 Austrian schillings, 


the price of a single part 3 schillings. We wish the new venture all success, and shall watch with 
mterest the progress of an Egyptological monthly, 
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The Roman periodical Orientalia, having acquired a fount of Dr. Gardiner’s hieroglyphic type, 
ir now in a greatly improved position to publish articles on Egyptian matters. 


We have pleasure in publishing the following announcement by the Bavarian Academy of 
Mclences : 

‘Die Friedrich Marxstiftung bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen, 
Neuhauserstrasse 51 setzt einen Preis von 1.500 RM aus fiir die beste Bearbeit ung des Gegenstandes: 
“Die Stellung der Eingeborenenbevélkerung im staatlichen Leben Aegvptens zur Ptolemierzeit.” 

‘Frist bis zum 1. April 1940. 


We offer our congratulations to Prof. G. A. Reisner. who attained his seventieth birthday on 
November 5. We learn that the occasion was celebrated with fitting ceremony at Harvard Camp, 
Gizah Pyramids, by the entire personnel, native and other, of the Harvard-Boston Expedition, 
who presented the “Mudir’ with a gold repeater watch. 


‘And these Danish sentences have the solemn beauty of Assyrian prove at its best. From a 


recent review in Zeitschr. f. Orientforschung. Fortunate Assyriologists, to be able to make such a 
statement! 
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Papyri Osloenses, Fase. UIT. Edited by 8. Errremw and Lerv AucxpsEex. Oslo, Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, 1936. xi+ 326 pp.. 12 pls. Kr. 50. 

The third fascicule of the Oslo papyri is. like its immediate predecessor, a volume of miscellaneous texts, 
and, thouzh purists may argue that publication should respect differences of period and subject-matter, 
there is much to be said from the point of view both of editor and reader for the older method. Specimens 
of almost every type of text, the theological papyri excluded, are to be found in this volume, and although 
the Ptolemaic age, with the exception of a single Homeric scrap. is unrepresented. as is also the later Byzan- 
tine period. the texts are well divided between the intervening centuries. The editors are to be congratulated 
on their thorough handling of this miscellaneous material, much of which, especially some of the important 
public documents, is badly mutilated ; texts of all kinds meet at their hands with the same careful editing and 
copious annotation, though it may be remarked, without prejudice to the rest. that their notes on religious 
matters are particularly valuable. Attention should also be drawn to the useful general discussions which 
accompany some of the texts; those on the procedure and function of public physicians (pp. 101-2) and on 
the state of the population of Oxyrhynchus in the third century (pp. 143 ff.) may be instanced. On questions 
of method two complaints may not be out of place: the first is that the description and discussion of a 
particular papyrus always follows instead of prece:ling the text itself, surely an inconvenient method for the 
ordinary reader, and the second is that no translations accompany the texts. whereas in two or three cases a 
translation would have been a considerable help. 1t would also be a slight assistance if those texts of which 
facsimiles are given bore some indication of it. English and American scholars, however, may well be grateful 
to the editors for publishing their work in English which, if not quite faultless, never fails to be intelligible. 

Of the literary papyri the most interesting is a long fragment of Isocrates Panegyricus, of the usual so- 
called eclectic type; it is interesting to note that sometimes a hiatus is found in the Oslo text which the 
mediaeval MSS. avoid. The other literary papyri are all Homeric texts and call for no comment, with the 
exception of the small late Ptolemaic fragment, 68, which contains the final verses of Bk. II of the Iliad 
and the initial ones of Bk. IV without any indication of the break. The semi-literary texts include a medical 
and an astronomical fragment, each edited with a very full commentary. and another fragment of the 
magical cryptogram, the Michigan portion of which was edited by Hunt in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy for 1929 (it may be noted that to the small list of magical papyri prior to the third century should 
be added P. Harr. 55 and 56, ascribed by their editor to the second century or earlier). 

But the real importance of this volume lies in the official documents. The first is a very interesting 
religious calendar of the imperial cult from Tebtunis, dated to the second half of the second century ; this 
is followed by a fragmentary copy of the already known edict of Hadrian granting a postponement of the 
payment of taxes because of an exceptionally low Nile (in the still uncertain 1. 6 ov3< tleA(elws), picked up 
by the zeAcéav later in the sentence, would be a possible supplement), and an unfortunately very fragmentary 
edict of Petronius Mamertinus prohibiting dvayépyos on the part of those appointed to liturgies and 
apparently sugyesting that more care be taken to appoint men with the necessary means for the position. 
In a much better state of preservation is $5, an appeal from the exegete of Oxyrhynchus to the high-priest 
(also described as zpiac7}s—a new word—KamitwXwv) and the xystarch of the local club to whip up as 
many of the champion athletes as possible for the forthcoming Agon Capitolinus. 88 is a letter of the late 
fourth century concerned with the collection of taxes; in this (ll. 7 ff.) the writer says that unless the arrears 
of Aivov are paid in full by the next day at latest, the pledges are forfeit and adds of yap Avougor eLeAadvovrat. 
The editors suggest that this means that the linen-weavers are the debtors and are to be driven out 
of their factories which are in fact the pledges for their payments. But it is possible here that Atvov means 
lax rather than linen and that the writer is pointing out that things are so bad, owing to the arrears of pay- 
ment by the growers, that the weavers are being dismissed from the factories because there is no work for 
them to do; this would suit better both the ydp and the present tense of the verb. On the formal side 93 
is of interest, as it is a declaration by A that he will fulfil his duties as night-watchman combined with an 
oath by B, the father of A, that he will go surety for him, the document forming a single whole with no break 
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or distinction between the two parts. 107 is a fragment of a roll of abstracts of documents in the BB\obAKT 
éyatHcewr. In the surviving portion a woman apparently complains that a part uf a small house belonging 
to her is not entered in her name in spite ot the fact that she had sent the deed of sale to the registry and 
that the previous registrar had recognized her claim dnAélv) xara 7a peroPAln(Gerza)] adra ds Aedour(o)yp(—) 
Staarpa(ara) ris a(dris) Koi(uns) Kal kara Tas yerou(evas) ev avrd olxolropias] p1) dveatp@aO(at) rev Werooi(pw).. 
The editors take peraPAnGévra and &aozpdara tovether and are unable to assign a meaning to Aowroypadeiv 
in this context; but a possible translation would be Smakiny it clear both that. in respect of the changes 
registered by him. the lists of the village in question were not up to date and that accurding to the documents 
included in the &de7pwya Psenosiris (from whom she had purchased the house) was nut revistered as 
possessing it’, /.e. her complaint is that in spite of this minute the villave registers have not yet been put in 
order (the confusion of construction atter dyAdv is intelligible and not without parallel). But probably the 
most important document in the volume is 111, an extensive list of tree men and freedmen resident in two 
quarters of Oxyrhynchus in a.p. 235, cach entry beiny attested by an oath and no details regarding the ave 
or the dependents or profession ot those listed being given. These returns appear to have no parallel; we 
may presume that they were drawn up with a view either to a new tax or a new distribution of liturgies ; 
but their importance for the social and economic state of Oxyrhynchus at this period is yrcater than might 
appear at first sight and is very well brought out by the editors, e.g. in their analysis of the number of 
unoccupied houses (in one quarter it appears that the proportion of occupier to unoccupied houses was 22 
to 27). 

The private documents are less remarkable: but there are one or two letters of some interest and two other 
documents which throw sume light on the social lite of the period. The first, 143, is an account ot expenditure 
incurred by a club of pastophori; one of the items. which the editors are at a loss to explain. is iorcaroplas 
cowo( ) where xowdy may perhaps mean, as also in the Michigan ostrakon cited in the note, prostitute. 
One of the payments is to the ypaypareds, presumably of the club; this official also occurs in an 
unpublished Rylands papyrus dealing with a ovvodes evezpavwwrav. (Incidentally. in their discussion of the 
literature of the subject reference should have been made to P. Lond. 2710, the law of a cuild of Zeus 
Hypsistos, published in Harr. Theol. Rer., 1936, pp. 39 ft.) The second is a list of subscribers to the 
association of fepovicae at Oxyrhynchus which includes men ot a considerable variety of trades and, we 
may presume, of social status. There is in addition a fair number of contracts. several of which provide 
points of interest. 

In conelusion, a few minor points may be noted. On p. 22. 1. 2 for yy read yw: p. 71, note to 1. 2, the 
reading Mepxovpraris in P. Thead., 20, 1 ag an early variant (if a mistaken one) for the regular ‘Hpxov\as, 
which the editors of P. Osl. If would correct. is confirmed bevond any doubt by an unpublished Rylands 
papyrus; in L. 3 of 107 émBdMov should presumably be read for érBaddor; in 1. 11 of 129 pndeves should be 
supplied rather than odSerds. And Sehubart’s Ainfuhrung is several times reterred to as Eimlertuny. 

C. H. Rogperts. 


Bible and Spade. An Introduction to Biblical Archaeology. By Srepury L, Carcer. London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1936. Svo. xii-+-218 pp., 24 illusts. 5s. net. 


Addressing itself primarily to the intelligent layman, this bouk offers a concise account of the most 
important of the information which archaeology and kindred Near Eastern studies can supply in elucidation 
of Old Testament problems. Egyptology and Assyriclogy are largely drawn on, and the whole conveys a 
surprising amount of information, vet the reader is never bored. thanks to the lively style in which the 
book is written. It should certainly prove useful in supplying a background for the reading of the Old 
Testament. At the same time the book cannot be recommended without reservation, and many statements 
in it should not be accepted without reference to other authorities. At any rate, among the information 
about Egypt certain misleading statements are made; ¢.g. it is hardly true to say (p. 2) of hieroglyphics that 
‘each individual character represented not a single letter. but a whole syllable, or even a whole word’. Nor 
is it usually held that the ‘secret of the Egyptian hieroulyphics’ was unravelled in 1830 (p. 12); and to 
say that Sinuhe is written on a papyrus found in 1895 (p. £4) is true but conceals the fact that another 
manuscript of the story had been known already half a century. Egyptian chronology is notoriously un- 
certain, but surely the majority of historians would reject the view that the Hvksos rule was already well 
established in Egypt in 2000 8.c. (p. 43). Again. it would have been more convenient if the name which 


? 


appears on p. 59 as ‘Senusert’, on p. 60 as ‘Nesostris’, and on p. 61 as ’Usertesen” had been consistently 
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spelled. These matters should not trouble the reader who consults other authorities, as Mr. Caiger hopes 
many will, but for the sake of such as do the list of abbreviations might have given JEA and PSBA in 
their more usual form, with correct expansions. The book is well printed and copiously illustrated. 

A. N. Daxry,. 


The Egyptian Coffin Texts, edited by Adriaan de Buck and Alan H. Gardiner. Vol. 1, texts of spells 1-75, by 
ApRIAAN DE Bucs. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 4to. xix--405 pp. $7-00. 


The appearance of the present volume represents the approach to completion of a project first envisaged 
by Dr. A. H. Gardiner and the late Prof. J. H. Breasted, namely that of hand-copying, photographing, and 
ultimately publishing in autographed form all the existing Coffin Texts—the link between the Pyramid 
Texts of the Old Kingdom and the funerary texts of the New Kingdom known collectively as the Book of. 
the Dead—with the parallel texts of the spells arranged in vertical columns side by side. Dr. de Buck was 
first associated in this work in 1925, and during the last few years the final editing has been solely in his hands 
though most of the texts have been collated by Dr. Gardiner as well. 

The arrangement in vertical columns renders possible the preservation of the direction of writing of the 
originals together with the relative positions of the signs, and by its adoption it is hoped to render unnecessary 
the publication of supplementary volumes dealing with these details at such length as those compiled by 
the late Prof. Sethe for his publication of the Pyramid Texts. 

The spells here tabulated for study come from coffins from Aswan, El-Bershah, Beni Hasan, Gebelén, 
El-Lisht, Mér, Thebes, Asyit, and Sakkarah. In all, fifty-seven coffins are represented, and of these forty- 
one are in the Cairo Museum, the remainder being for the most part in the British Museum, in the Louvre, 
at New York, and at Boston. The organization and history of this great undertaking are instructivelv 
described by one of its originators in J. H. Breasted, The Oriental Institute (Chicago, 1933), Chap. VII. It 
must be remembered that many of the coffins are of such a size and weight as to render the copying of the 
texts an exceedingly long and difficult task, and although the nature of the texts—to quote the introduction 
— makes it probable that they will not be welcomed with joy by all Egyptologists’, yet their appearance 
together in print fills a great gap in the series of published Egyptian funerary texts. A supplementary volume 
of details of palaeography and other information will be issued after the volumes of text are complete. 


M. F. Laamxe Macapam. 


Medinet Habu Graffiti: Facsimiles. By W. F. Eoczrtoy. (University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions, XxxvI.) Chicago. The University Press, 1937. Fo. xi+6 pp.. 11 figs., 103 pls. 


In the present work Dr. Edgerton publishes a long series of grafiiti in hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic. 
Coptic and even Semitic, which have been recorded during the work of the University of Chicago Expedition 
at Medinet Habu; according to the Introduction it includes all those scratchings and scribblings which are 
worth recording, omitting only those which are hopelessly effaced. Besides actual inscriptions there are 
rouch sketches of gods and various desiyns, including the common pairs of * footprints’, as well as coloured 
and photographic facsimiles of some badly damaged Coptic wall-paintings, which, though not graffiti in the 
strict sense of the word, were well worth including, especially as they bear short Coptic inscriptions in ink. 
An interesting item is the ink-drawn cryptographic inscription on PI. 6 (No. 21, not No. 6 as stated in p. 1. 
n. 1), which was found on the lintel of a doorway particularly rich in graffiti. 

As might be expected, the condition of the inscriptions varies greatly; while some are fairly clear. 
others are well-nigh illegible at first glance. The author promises us a volume devoted to the mterpretation 
of these miscellaneous writings, which will add greatly to the interest of this valuable publication. A word of 
praise is due to the excellent sketch-plans of figures 1-1], which show as far as is possible the exact position 


of each graffito on the walls of the temples. R. O. FavLENER. 


The Attitude of the Ancient Egyptians to Death and the Dead. By Avan H. Garpiner. (The Frazer Lecture 
for 1935.) Cambridge University Press, 1935. 8vo. 45 pp. 2s. 


This lecture is a carefully considered answer to the question which the students of comparative religion 
may often have wished to put to the Egyptologist, namely, did the Exyptians exhibit much fear of their 
dead’ To this query Dr. Gardiner replies with a qualified negative. and he proceeds to expound the subject 
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with great lucidity. To the Egyptian the universe was peopled by three sorts of beings. men, gods, and 
the dead; and their attitude to all three classes was substantially the same. An Egyptian saw no special 
reason to fear a dead person unless the latter happened to be a dead person of bad character, in which 
case he would fear him as he would a living man, except that the invisibility of a spirit rendered him rather 
more dangerous. To the malignity of such black sheep among the departed would be ascribed illnesses of 
which the cause was not apparent. and magic would be employed to repel the evil influence. Again, as 
Dr. Gardiner points out in the second part of his essay, it is impossible to say that the Egyptians, except 
in a few cases, ever really troubled themselves deeply about the funerary cults of their relations or prede- 
cessors. Their attitude towards death was an intensely personal and indeed selfish one. They nursed a 
continual anxiety concerning the tomb-ritual and paraphernalia which would make possible their own 
survival after death, without realizing that the cultivation of a sense of duty towards the needs of others 
in this respect would result in the maintenance of their own funerary cults. Had they done so they might, 
as the author says, “have saved themselves from that sense of futile effort which may be read between 
the lines of almost every funerary inscription’. 


ALAN W. SHORTER. 


Sprachliche und Schriftliche Formung Agyptischer Texte. By HERMANN Gravow. (Leipziver Agyptologische 
Studien. Heft 7.) Glickstadt, J. J. Augustin, 1936. Svo. 66 pp., 12 pls. 8 Rm. 

In the present work Professor Grapow to some extent breaks new ground. His book falls into two parts ; an 
account of the various literary devices employed by the Egyptians, and a discussion of the arrangement 
of written texts. In other words, he inquires how the contents of texts strike the reader and how those texts 
appear to the eye. 

Turning first to the question of style. he points out that the main devices employed. apart from straight- 
forward narrative, were (1) similes and metaphors, (2) paronomasia, and (3) alliteration, the two latter being 
closely bound up together; the association of like-sounding words in puns had, however, often as much a 
magical as a literary purpose. 

The Egyptians did not generally employ any methods for punctuating texts during the earlier period, and 
even later, when the verse-point had come into use, its employment was by no means universal, so they 
invented a stylistic method of dividing up long texts into paragraphs, one which appealed to the ear rather 
than to the eve. Thus in narrative we have the common formula hr ir m-ht hrw knie sws hr avand its variants 
introducing new stages in a story, and in and wn-in often serving the same purpose: in order to strike 
the eye as well as the ear these formulae were often written in red ink, which was also commonly used for 
titles, headings, and the like. The same end was achieved in non-narrative literary texts by similar repetition 
of other formulae or introductory words. An allied system is the ‘parallelism of members tound in Egyptian 
as in Hebrew poetry marking off strophe from strophe, and here, too, alliteration may play a part; Grapow 
gives an interesting analysis of the developments of this poetic style. Yet another mode of splitting up a 
text into larger sections was the insertion of the word hut ‘stanza’, ‘chapter’, followed by its number, at the 
head of each main division. It is found both in poetry (¢.g. Leyden Hymn to Amin, Beatty Love-Songs) 
and in prose (Teaching of Amenemope); when used in poetry the opening and closing words in each verse 
had to make some kind of pun with the verse-number. 

Dealing with the outward arrangement of texts, the author points out that the Eyyptians usually made no 
distinction between poetry and prose when writing a manuscript, so that it is only possible to tell one from 
the other by actual perusal; he quotes the Lebensmude as a case in point. On the other hand. the later 
verses of the Kahun Hymn to Sesostris are clearly marked off as such by their arrangement. though such a 
distinction is exceptional. It is impossible in a review to describe all the methods employed, but the author 
has submitted to a detailed analysis all such scribal devices. whether for distinguishing poetry from prose 
or for saving space by avoiding the constant repetition of a frequently occurring sentence, a nd has illustrated 
his account with a number of excellent Plates showing typical arrangements. The veneral effect is often 
decidedly diagrammatic, see especially Pls. 4 and 7, and Grapow has acutely observed that such arrange- 
ments are ultimately based on those of lists or inventorie-. 

Punctuation did not come into common use until the New Kingdom, when we find the verse-point often, 
though not universally, employed to mark off sentences and phrases in literary and semi-literary texts; the 
sign .s is not infrequently used to denote the end of longer sections. Grapow’s statement that — is lacking 
in old texts is, however, subject to modification; this sign is found occasionally in the Coffin Texts. e.g. 
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at the end of Spells 6. 13, and 14 of de Buck's edition in certain variants. though here a single or double 
horizontal line in red is more often employed, such being quite suitable for texts written in vertical columns. 
The fact that in the Coftin Texts —s is used in vertical lines tends to support the older view, rejected by 
Grapow, that it is ultimately derived from, or at least suggested by, the —0 of the Pyramid Texts, though 
doubtless his own view of its connexion with grh ‘to cease’ is true in part. 

In such a work as this. where a large field is covered in a small space, it is inevitable that here and 
there the author will express an opinion with which not all will agree, but taken as a whole this is an 
admirable piece of work which should be studied by all who are interested in Eyyptian literature. One slip 
of the pen has been detected on p. 25, where the stanzas of the Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys are quoted 
as beginning with ei i A -+: actually the formula employed is 2 gh Sa x / : 


vw! | 
R. O. FAULKNER. 


Ancient Egyptiun Dances. By Irena Lexova. Translation by K. Haltmar. Praha, Oriental Institute. 
1935. 8vo. 86 pp.. 73 figs. Ss. 

This book is more a collection of material than an interpretation; and much of the text could have 
been spared where it is merely description of the plates. But it is a useful addition to our knowledge of 
Egyptian recreation, and although Erman, Wilkinson, Wiedemann, and others have written about the 
subject, this is the tirst time that it has been treated really scientifically. 

The authoress has perhaps been rather too imaginative in some of her descriptions, and in some cases 
I disagree with her: tor example, Figs. 10 and 41 surely show only momentary actions, nor indeed is the 
posture in Fig. 10 such a difficult one as she imayines—it could be, and frequently is. performed by modern 
dancers. Also [ very much doubt whether her Fiz. 53 represents a dance ; it seems to depict merely a group 
of musicians. The stress that the authoress lays on the smooth movements of Egyptian dancers is welcome 
atter the peculiar stiff postures which are used in modern ‘Egyptian’ dances, and which she rightly censures. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the short chapter on the social status of the dancers, a subject 
on which we are very badly intormed; she divides them into three main groups: harem-dancers, temple- 
dancers, and groups of itinerant dancers. 

The translation is. with one or two exceptions. in accurate English. 

P. L. SHINNTE. 


A Scheme of Egyptian Chronology: with notes thereon including notes on Cretan and other Chronologies. By 
Deseay Macyavestoy, M.A. LL.B. London. Luzac and Co.. 1932. Svo. xii-+-402 pp., 18 pls. 
25s. 

This remarkable book gives some measure of encouragement to those who believe, or hope, that definite 
dates can be assigned to events in the prehistory of Kyypt and other parts of the Ancient World. The 
system of dating given therein is based chiefly on astronomical and mathematical data, and is possibly a 
little too concisely expressed to be easily intelligible to the layman. The conclusions to which Mr. Mac- 
naughton comes are slightly unusual, for he dates the beginning of the three greatest Dynasties of Egypt 
as follows: First Dynasty, 5776 B.c.. Twelfth Dynasty 3373 B.c., and Eighteenth Dynasty 1709 B.c. From 
the purely archaeological point of view there is little for the reviewer to say. for monuments of human 
activity are not discussed to any great extent, except certain literary records. The reader may perhaps 
question the accuracy of some of the translations of texts, and may also feel more doubtful of what was 
meant by the latter than Mr. Macnaughton appears to be. 

The reviewer would suggest that, while almost anything may be true in prehistoric archaeology. such 
an (implied) statement as that the level of the soil of the place where the Palace of Knossos was built 
has risen at a steady rate from the first day it was inhabited until the present time is probably incorrect. 
The soil covering ancient sites is formed almost entirely by the destruction of habitations, not by the 
decomposition of natural things, and there is no evidence to suggest that the site of the Palace itself was 
occupied by men after about 1000 B.c. 

New ideas are always valuable in archaeology. and this book, with its careful calculations from the 
rather scanty evidence at present available, may be welcomed as a courageous attempt to assist prehis- 
torians in their difficult task. 


THEODORE Burton Brown. 
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Musée de PErmitage, Société pour les études de T'ancien Orient. Publications 2 (9). Leningrad, 1935. 8vo. 
68 pp., 5 pls. 4r., 50K. 


This little publication contains some interesting articles. notably that by A. Matchinsky, 4 propos de Ia 
gamme musicale égyptienne; he proposes a sounder classification of Egyptian musical instruments than that 
of Sachs, who merely divided them according to the playing position. His most important conclusion is that 
in the Old Kingdom the scale had intervals of a complete tone, and that the semi-tone scale came into use in 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Tichonoff in his description of the cleaning of the Magic Bowl in the Hermitaye Museum assures us that 
the inscription can now be read ; unfortunately he gives no copy of it, and the photograph is useless from this 
point of view. Lourie, who shows that the word hd ‘silver’ also means ‘money’ in several cases. has appar- 
ently not noticed that Peet covered the same ground in Griffith Studies, pp. 124-5. 

It seems a pity that the articles in English should suffer from many errors in spelling and some unusual 
grammar. 


P. L. SHINNIE. 


Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings. V. Upper Egypt: 
Sites. By Bertua Porrer and Rosatrsp B. Moss, B.Sc. Oxon. Oxford, Humphrey Milford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1937. 4to. xxiii+-292 pp., plans and maps. 35s. 


This fifth volume of the Topographical Bibliography covers the whole of the Nile Valley between Asyit 
and Philae, with the exception of Thebes, which was dealt with in the first two volumes. It excludes, how- 
ever, the temples of Sethds I and Ramesses If at Abydos, the Osireion, and the standing Graeco-Roman 
temples of Upper Egypt, all of which are to be included in Vol. VI. This monumental Bibliography has been 
so often and so justly praised that little remains to be said except that the present volume fully maintains 
the very high standard of its predecessors and is an indispensable instrument tor Exyptological research. 

R. O. FauikKyeEn. 


Catalogue des Ostraca hiératiques littéraires de Deir el Mcdineh. By G. PoseNxer. (Documents de fouilles de 
YVInstitut francais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, tome I.) Premier fascicule, Cairo. 1934. 4to. 8 pp.. 
39 pls. P. Eg. 65. Deuxiéme fascicule, Cairo, 1936, 4to. 8 pp., 32 pls. P. Eg. 45. 


A number of literary hieratic ostraca which have accumulated in increasing yearly quantity from the 
excavations of the French Institute at Dér el-Medinah since 1917 are published here. M. Posener’s two 
fascicules have no introduction, and for information concerning them the reader must at present turn to 
Professor J. Cerny’s introduction to his publication of the non-hterary ostraca from the same source (tomes 
mir and tv of this series, Cairo, 1935). There is no attempt to discuss the texts represented. but each ostracon 
is transcribed in full according to the principles enunciated by Dr. Gardiner, each transcription being accom- 
panied either by a hand-drawn facsimile or by a photograph. 

The texts concerned are youny scribes’ exercises of varying merit, dictated, as usual. chiefly from the 
three compositions known collectively as Pap. Sallier II, namely the * Instruction of Amenemhct °, the "Satire 
on the Professions’ and the ‘Hymn to the Nile’, but in addition several ostraca quote passages, some without 
hitherto published parallels, from Pap. Anastasi I, in some cases admitting of the restoration of lacunae and 
so leading in a small way to a better understanding of this difficult composition. and in others showing the 
existence of important divergences between the text employed by the ostraca and that of the papyrus. This 
point has been the subject of an interesting article by M. Posener in the Melanges Maspero. 

Of Sallier II we have no complete transcribed edition, aml it is difficult for the student when reading it 
to carry in his head at one time all the parallels provided. He has first to look through the list of ostraca 
to discover how many there may be and then to examine each one closely. since the lines ofa broken ostracon, 
when compared with the main text, appear and disappear like the stitches of a needle. Where there is a 
transcribed edition, such as Dr. Gardiner’s of Anastasi J. it is possible for the references to the freshly 
discovered ostraca to be written in, but it would greatly help the student if publications of this kind included 
tables arranged not merely under catalogue numbers but under the pave and line numbers of the parent 
texts, and it is to be hoped that such tables will appear in the last tascicule of literary ostraca or in the tinal 
volumes of indices described by Dr. Cerny. The present arrangement ot the plates with the corresponding 
transcriptions opposite is very convenient and leaves nothing to be desired. 

M. F. Lawinc Macapam. 
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The Priiute Life of the Ancient Egyptians. Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, 1935. 4 pp., 20 pls. 
25e. 

This little houk is one of a series now being published by the Metropolitan Museum under the heading of 
‘Picture Books’ at a very low cost. It is an example which might well be followed by the larger museums 
in this country, for there are many visitors whose interest has been sufficiently aroused to encourage them 
to buy an attractively bound collection of pictures. but who would hesitate before purchasing a guide-book 
filled with letterpress and with few illustrations. For the instruction of classes from schools there could be 
nothing more admirably devised than this booklet. The pictures themselves are good photos, well chosen 
to cover the most interesting phases of Egvptian life. while Dr. Winlock’s introductory description is a 
masterpiece of enlightened brevity. 

ALan W. SHORTER. 


Dus hieroglyphische Schriftsystem. By Kurt Setue. (Leipziger Agyptologische Studien, Heft 3.) Gliickstadt 
and Hamburg, Augustin, 1935. 8vo. 25 pp.. 2 pls.. 8 tables. RM. 2-00. 


The third volume of the recently instituted series of handbooks published under the title of ‘Leipziger 
Agyptologische Studien’, and edited by Prof. Walther Wolf, comes posthumously from the pen of the late 
Prof. Sethe. This is not a lengthy treatise, such as one might have been led to suppose from the title and the 
distinguished name of the author, nor, as the editor warns us, does it seek to propound any new theories 
about the origin and development of Egyptian writing. Thanks to the Egyptians’ peculiar custom of pre- 
serving side by side with new developments in the graphic art the original forms from which those develop- 
ments sprang, there remains little that is fresh for us to learn to-day about the Egyptian hieroglyphic system. 
The pamphlet, which is well illustrated with tables and photographs, is a short and convenient summary for 
the student wishing to compare the Egyptian with other hieroglyphic systems. 

M. F. Lamine MacapaM. 


Le Champ des roseaux et le champ des offrandes dans la religion funéraire et lu religion générale. By RayMoxv 
Wet. (Etudes d'Egyptologie, HT.) Paris, Geuthner, 1936. 8vo. xi+165 pp. 90 fr. 


In this monograph the writer investigates exhaustively the history of two regions of the Other World 
which play an important part in Egyptian funerary literature: the Field of Reeds (sht isl) and the Field 
of Offerings (sht htp), the location of which requires a close examination if the confusion of Egyptian theology 
is to be penetrated and the original conception grasped. Dr. Weill proves clearly that both regions are 
essentially solar, and are intimately connected with the Sun-god’s daily journey across the Heavens, the 
former being situated in the eastern horizon and the latter in the western horizon. With the general accep- 
tance of the Osirian cult, however, these two regions shared in the process of Osirianization undergone by 
several departments of the solar religious system. but in this case the blend remained an entirely artificial 
one, Osiris being by his very nature foreign to these districts of the horizon. The author discusses the 
subject in great detail, following the treatment of the two ‘fields’ from the Pyramid Texts, through the 
Coffin Texts, to the Book of the Dead, and collecting a considerable amount of material which should 
prove valuable to the student of Egyptian funerary literature. The book is exceedingly well indexed, 
with a complete table of all the religious texts quoted in the thesis. 


Avan W. SHorRTER. 


Travels in Egypt. Letters of CHarLes Epwiy Witsovr. The Brooklyn Museum, 1936. Svo. xvi+ 614 pp.. 
25 pls. 

These letters, written from Egypt, form the bulk of Wilbour’s daily correspondence with members of 
his family in Paris and America between 1880 and 1891. As their editor, Prof. Capart, confesses, they were 
not intended for publication, and there is, of course. a good deal of family gossip which will not be appreciated 
by the uninitiated reader. From the purely scientific point of view, too. only a few have any interest, and the 
single-minded Egyptologist. avid for precise information about the epoch-making discoveries in the eighties 
and nineties of the last century, will not easily find it in this massive volume. But to the historian of Egypto- 
logy these letters will have value, and as social documents they are frequently very entertaining. 

Wilbour was first and foremost a journalist. and his eye for the picturesque fortunately remained un- 
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dimmed by his enthusiasm for Egyptology. As an Egyptologist he gained a considerable reputation— 
Sayce among others thought highly of his work—and he will be remembered for his discovery of the 
Famine Stela on the Island of Sehél and for the Hood-Wilbour Papyrus in the British Museum. Nowadays, 
no doubt, he would be called a dilettante, and his cynical criticism of Maspero, that ‘he works only on what 
he can make an article about’, would be reckoned a poor excuse for his own lack of published work. But 
his solid services to Egyptology must not be overlooked. By his tireless energy in visiting ancient sites and 
by his persistent prodding of dormant officialdom, he saved many monuments from destruction, and by his 
timely purchase of antiquities he formed the nucleus of a fine collection which is now to be seen at Brooklyn. 

As a whole these letters paint a very vivid picture of Egypt at a time when scientific archaeology in the 
country was still in its infancy. The modern excavator will read with envy of innumerable rich sites which 
might then have been at his disposal, unhampered by considerations of national amour propre; a little 
wistfully, of gallabiyahs stuffed with antiquities and fragments of papyri; and with a silent tear, of ancient 
settlements set upon with magnificent abandon in a feverish scramble for the inscriptions which would 
give the clues to Egypt’s past. Across the scene pass the figures of many of the then young Egyptologists— 
of whose subsequent renown we are reminded in a series of reverent footnotes—who were to bring order 
out of chaos; notably Petrie, the founder of scientific archaeology in Egypt. 

Wilbour, like most men of character, was not above prejudice. This and a sly sense of humour add 
considerable spice to his writing. He disliked the English, for instance, especially the Government officials 
—one gets the impression from his letters of a society distinguished by a very successful blend of snobbery, 
hypocrisy, and low cunning ; and his accusation that the Department of Public Works gave out contracts for 
building, the stones to be taken from the Great Pyramid, may (or may not) be taken with a grain of salt. 
Nor did the eccentricities of his colleagues escape his journalistic eye. De Rochemonteix’s triumphant arrival 
from France with two children, two nurses, and two goats is a pleasant picture. Emil Brugsch’s genial offer 
to his friends ‘of any of the less prominent small things in the Museum’ (to be sent to their hotel next 
morning) is reported without comment. And, last but not least, a picturesque but quite libellous anecdote 
of the Abbé Amélineau who, we are told, in his lust for Coptic manuscripts, tried to burgle the White 
Monastery, having previously drugged all the monks. 

But such frivolities in no way detract from the value of these letters as sources for an important period in 
the history of Egyptology. Our thanks are due, therefore, to Prof. Capart for their publication, and for 
the accompanying number of excellent plates illustrating antiquities in the Wilbour Collection at the 
Brooklyn Museum. L. P. Kirwan. 
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A 


Abbreviations approved for frequently cited books 
and periodicals, 119-20; list of, 142-4, sup- 
plement, 230. 

Abimilki Prince of Tyre, Egyptian correspondence 
of, 190-203; employs Egyptian scribe, 191, 
196 ff.; chronology, 195. 

Abu Ghurab, Sun Temple at, 7. 

Abusir, Pyramid Temples at, 7. 

Abydos, stela from, 1 ff.; Temple of Sethos I at, 119, 
262. 

Adolf Erman, 1854-1937, W. E. Crum, 81-2. 

Akhenaten, connexion of with Sesebi, 145, 147, 148; 
unique epithet of, 148; renderings of name 
in ‘Amarnah Letters, 194 f.; 192 f. 

AcsricutT, W. F., The Egyptian Correspondence 
of Abimilki, Prince of Tyre, 190-203. 

Aldridge, Dr., 145. 

Alexandria, oppressed peasants flee to, 69. 

‘Amarnah Tablets, 190 ff.; chronology of, 194 f. 

Amen-Ré<, Sokar identified with, 15. 

Amenemdpe, inscription of. at Sesebi, 149. 

Amenemwia, owner of stolen property, 188 f. 

Amenophis III, ‘Amarnah letters written to, 194 f. 

Amenophis IV, represented at Sesebi, 117, 147 #f.; 
in ‘Amarnah letters, 195. See Akhenaten. 

AmunDsEN, Letv, with S. Errrem, Papyri Os- 
loenses, Fasc. mI (reviewed), 266 f. 

Analysis of the Petrie Collection of Egyptian 
Weights, An, A. S. Hemmy, 39-56. 

‘Apep (Apopis), 36; ritual of destroying, 38, 166 ff., 
175 ff. 


Archaeological Institute at Oxford, provided for by 
Grittith bequest, 263. 

Architecture, early, 7; of Nefermatat’s mastaba, 
18 ff. 

Archiv fir dgyptische Archdologie, new monthly, 264. 

Armant Expedition, short report of work. 1936-7, 
117-18; personnel of, 1937-8, 262. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 226. 

Arsinoite nome, burden of taxation in, 65 f., 74; 
documents from, 209 ff., 211 ff. 

Art of the Third and Fifth Dynasties, The, KURT 
PriuGeER (trans. E. W. Burney). 7-9. 

Ashmolean Museum, 18, 21, 122, 204, 263. 

Atet, chapel of, at Médiim, paintings in. 17-26. 
See SMITH. 

Aziru of Amurri, chronology of, 195. 


B 
Bahreén oasis, 226 f., 229. 
Balances, ancient, inaccuracy of, 39 f. 
Banebded, 179. 
BarBer, E. <A., Bibliography: Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, Part I: Papyrology (1936). 
§1. Literary Texts, 83-5. 


Barre}!-form weights, 43, 45. 

Bassius Rufus, Prefect, 67. 

Bastet, priests of, 14. 

Bavarian Academy of Sciences offers essay-prize, 265. 

Bedouin in western oases, 226, 229. 

Bell, Mr. David, 262. 

Beii, H. L, Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri 
(reviewed), 134; report of Fifth International 
Congress of Papyrology, 263; short obituary 
notice of A. Deissmann, 121-2; reviews by, 
135-8 ; 77, 79, 122, 204. 

with T. C. Skeat (Ed.), Fragments of an Un- 
known Gospel and other early Christian 
Papyri, and The New Gospel Fragments 
(reviewed), 130-2. 

Bega, Egyptian standard weight, 42. 45 ff.; oldest 

standard, 55; double form, 56. 
Berneker, Ericu, Die Sondergerichtsbarkeit im 
griechischen Recht Agyptens (reviewed), 138-9. 
Bibliography: Christian Egypt (1936), De Lacy 
O'Leary, 110-16. 
Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
Part I: Papyrology (1936), various authors, 83~ 
106. 
Part II: Greek Inscriptions (1935-6), Marcus 
N. Top, 106-9. 
Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt (1936), various 
authors, ed. A. M. Brackmay, 230-57. 
Bird-trapping scene, 21, 23. 
Buiackmay, A. M., short report on Sesebi, 117. 
Preliminary Report on the Excavations at 
Sesebi, 1936-7, 145-51. 
Bibhography: Pharaonic Egypt (1936): General 
Editor, 230. 
§ 3. Conservation, 236-7. 
$7. Geography and Topography, 244-5. 
§ 11. Palaeography, 247. 
§ 12. Personal Notices, 248. 
§ 13. Philology, 248-52; 119, 262. 
BouLic, ALEXANDER, Untersuchungen uber die 
koptischen Proverbienterte (reviewed), 140-1. 
Book of the Dead, fine fragment of a, 34-8; shows 
influence of Memphite theology, 37. 
Borcuarpt, L., Einiges zur dritten Bauperiode der 
grossen Pyramide bei Gise (reviewed), 127-0. 
Bouleutae. functions of, 213. 
Breasted, Prof. J. H., 145; his translation of Turin 
Judicial Papyrus, 152 f. 
Bremner-Rhind Papyrus, The. 
FatLKNER, 10-16, 166-85. 

British Museum, 165. 

Brooklyn Museum, 145. 

Broome, Miss, 119, 262. 

Brows. THEODURE BtRTON, reviews by, 134-5, 

270. 


Buchanan, Mr., of Halfa, 145. 
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De Becx, A., The Judicial Papyrus of Turin, 
152-64. 
The Egyptian Coffin Texts, 
viewed), 268. 
Burials, intrusive, at Gizah, 260. 
Burney, Ethel W., article translated by, 7 ff. 
Busiris, 16. 


ol. 1 (ed.) (re- 


Cc 

Caesars, dating by. in absence of Augusti. 210. 

CaIGER, STEPHEN L., Bible and Spade (reviewed), 
267-8. 

Calverley, Miss, 119, 262. 

Camel, transit-duty on, 22+. 

Canaanite scribes, errors and difficulties of, 190, 
201 f. 

Capart, Prof., 23. 

Cars, equipment of, for desert use, 229. 

Castor, tax-farmer, 224. 

Caron-Tuoompson, G., and E. W. Garpyner, The 
Desert Fayum (reviewed), 125-6. 

Caves at oases of Libyan desert, finds from, 226 ff. 

Cerny, Jarositav, The Gender of Tens and Hun- 
dreds in Late Egyptian, 57-9. 

Two Puzzles of Ramesside Hieratic, 60-2. 
Restitution of, and Penalty attaching to, Stolen 
Property in Ramesside Times, 186-9. 

Chapel of Atet at Médiim. see Smrru. 

Chronology of Amenophis III and successors, 193; 
of -Amarnah Tablets, 194 f. 

Claudius Balbillus, Ti., Prefect, 65. 

CLERE, J. J. A Note on the Grammatical Gender of 
the Names of Towns, 261. 

‘Colophon’, so-called, of Bremner-Rhind Papyrus, 
10-12. 

Colours in paintings from chapel of Atet, 22 ff., 
25 f.; in Papyrus of Khnememhab, 35 f. 

Cooke, Mr. B. K., 145. 

Coptic parallels to Egyptian, 162, 192. 

Dre Cosson, ANTHONY, Notes on the Bahrén, 
Nuwémisah, and El-A‘reg Oases in the 
Libyan Desert, 226-9. 

Crown Prince of Sweden, H.R.H., 145. 

Crum, W. E., Adolf Erman, 1854-1937, 81-2. 

honorary degree conferred on, 120 f. 
review by, 140-1. 

Crypt in central temple, Sesebi, 148. 

Cuneiform of ‘Amarnah Tablets, 190 ff., 195, 202 ff. 

Currency, depreciation of, in third century .D., 
258-9. 

Cvetler, Dr., 189. 


D 
Daxry, A. N., review by, 267-8; 262. 
Daric, Egyptian standard weight, 42, 45 ff., 50f., 
53 f. 
Daviss, N. DE G., Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt. 
§ 2. Art and Architecture, 235-6. 
Obituary notice of Mrs. Griffith (reprinted from 
The Times), 263. 
Dawson, WaRREN R., The First Egyptian Society, 
259-60. 
De Lacy, Puiture H., An Oxyrhynchus Document 
acknowledging Repayment of a Loan, 76-80. 
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Defennah, weights from, 42, 49, 51. 

Deissmann, Prof. Adolf, obituary notice of, 121-2. 

Delta weights, differ from rest of Egypt, 51-2, 56. 

Desert, High, photographic survey of, 262; Libyan, 
oases of, 226-9. 

Devéria and Turin Judicial Papyrus, 152 f. 

Dhofar, S. Arabia, frankincense of, 28. 

Dionysius, royal banker, 222. 

Dioscorides on incense-materials, 28, 30~1. 

Djoser, art of reign of, 7 f. 

Duck-form weights, 43, 45. 

Dunham, Mr., 23. 


E 


Eaton, Miss Elizabeth, 23. 

Epear, C.C. On P. Lille I. 4, 261. 
review by, 138-9. 

Epcerton, W. F., Medinet Habu Graffiti: Facsimiles 
(reviewed), 268. 

Epwaarps, I. E. 8. A Toilet Scene on a Funerary 
Stela of the Middle Kingdom, 165. 

Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt (1936). 

§ 6. Foreign Relations, 241-4; 262. 
Egyptian Correspondence of Abimilki, Prince of 
Tyre, The. W. F. ALBricut, 190-203. 
Errrey, S., with Lerv AmunpseEN, Papyri Osloenses, 

Fase. tt (reviewed), 266-7. 
E]-A ‘reg oasis, 226, 227 f., 229. 
El-Dér el-Bahari, incense depicted at, 28 f.; 42. 
‘Hyépat LeBaorai, 1~129 a.p., 78-9. 
Emery, Mr. Walter B., 22, 264. 
Erman, Adolf (obituary), W. E. Crum, 81-2; 120. 
Eye of Horus, 177; of Ré¢, 182, 184. 
Eyre, Epwarp, European Civilization, its origin and 
development, Vol. 1 (ed.) (reviewed), 134-5. 


F 
Farman, H. W., Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt 
(1936). 
§ 8. History, 245-6; 145, 149, 262. 
Family Stela, A, in the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Porzrerts Miter, 1-6. 
FsatLenxer, R. O., The Bremner-Rhind Papyrus, 
II, IIT, 10-16, 166-85. 
Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt (1936). 
§ 10. Literature, 246-7. 
reviews by, 129-30, 268, 269-70, 271. 
Fifth Dynasty art historically connected with Third, 
7 ff. 
First Egyptian Society, The, WaRREN R. Dawson, 
259-60. 
Fourth Dynasty, interrupts artistic evolution, 7; 
features of its art, 20, 22. 
Frankincense, 28. 


G 


GARDINER, ALAN H., The Attitude of the Ancient 
Egyptians to Death and the Dead (reviewed), 
268-9; 119, 145, 152. 

GarDyeER, E, W., with G. Caron-Tuomrson, The 
Desert Fayum (reviewed), 125-6. 

Garstang, Prof. J., 148. 

Gateways of Sesebi, 146. 

Gauthier, M. Henri, 264. 
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Gebel Ahmar, ‘Red Mountain’, 15. 

Gebel Bahrén, caves and fossils in, 226 f. 

Geese panel from chapel of Atet, 17, 19, 21, 23. 

Gematen, site of, 145. 

Gender of Tens and Hundreds in Late Egyptian, 
The, Jarostav CEern¥, 57-9; of names of 
towns, 261. 

Gizah, intrusive burials at, 260. 

GLANVILLE, S. R. K., Bibliography: Pharaonic 
Egypt (1936). 

§ 4. Demotic Studies, 237-8. 
§9. Law, 246; 23, 34, 37, 45, 56. 

GoopENOUGH, Erwin R., By Light, Light. The 
Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (re- 
viewed), 139-40. 

Grabham, Mr. G. W., 145. 

Grarow, Hermann, Sprachliche und schriftliche 
Formung dgyptischer Texte (reviewed), 269- 
70; 121, 264. 

Gray, Mr. Terence, 118. 

Green, Mr. E. A., 145 f. 

Greener, Mr. Leslie, 119. 

Griffith, Mrs., 145; her death, and bequest in aid of 
Egyptology, 262-3. 

Griffith, Professor, 1, 263. 

Griffiths, Mr. J. G., 145. 

Gunn, Professor, 152, 161 f., 202. 


H 
Hadrian, Emperor, 67. 
Harden, Mr. D. B., 23. 
Harris Papyrus, 152, 164. 
Hathor, 12, 15 f.; association with Yus‘as, 179. 
Hatshepsut, possible portrait-head of, at Sesebi, 
147, 149. 
Hay, workman, 188. 
Hemmy, A. 8., An Analysis of the Petrie Collection 
of Egyptian Weights, 39-56. 
Hermitage Museum, publication by (reviewed), 271. 
Herodotus on incense-materials, 28. 
Heythrop R. C. College, papyrus from, 204 ff. 
Hieratic, Ramesside, see CERNY. 
Hittite writing of Egyptian names, 192, 194 f. 
Holt, Messrs. Alfred, and Co., 145. 
Horus-names, new, 118. 
Houses of Sesebi, 149-51. 
Hulme, Mr. A. J. Howard, 123. 
Hunt, Prof. A. 8., 204. 
Hunting-scene, 21, 25; rare in Fourth Dynasty, 22. 
Hurrian, peculiarities of, 191 n., 195, 202. 
Hyksos, weights introduced by, 47, 55, 56. 


I 


Imet, mod. Nebeshah, 16. 

Incense-materials, 27 ff. 

Ipwet, funerary stela of, 165. 

Isis, 12, 15; unusual representation of, 35. 37. 


J 
Jennings-Bramly, Mr. Wilfred, 228. 
Jéquier, Prof. G., 264. 
Johnson, Prof. A. C., 77. 
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JoLtowicz, H. F., Bibliography: Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. Part I: Papyrology (1936). 
§ 6. Law, 97-102. 
Judicial Papyrus of Turin, The, A. pE Bucs, 152-64. 
Julianus, Julius, prefect of Egypt, 215. 
Justinian, 219. 


K 
Kawa, 120: site of Gematen, 145. 
Kendeas, unusual form of name, 76, 79. 
Khnememhab, The Papyrus of, in University 
College. London, ALaw W. SHorTER, 34-8. 
Khoirine, Egyptian standard weight, 42, 46; intro- 
duced by Hyksos, 47, 55. 
Kixapoy, H. P., review by. 139-40. 
Kirway, L. P., Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt 
(1936). 
§ 5. Excavations and Explorations. 238-41. 
review by, 272-3. 
KG6m-el-‘Abd, mound cleared by Armant Expedi- 
tion, 118, 262. 


L 


Land, mortgaged, formalities concerning, 207 f.; 
cadaster of catoecic, ibid.; deed for sale of, 
217 ff; phrase in Ptolemaic conveyances, 
258. 

Land-survey. fragmentary papyrus, 222 f. 

Late Egyptian, Gender of Tens and Hundreds in, 
JaROsLav CERNY, 57-9. 

Lauer, M. J.-P., 264. 

Leiden Museum, papyrus from, 186 f. 

Leontopolis, 213 f. 

Lewis, NapuTani, MEPIZSMOZ ANAKEXPHKO- 
TQN: An Aspect of the Roman Oppression in 
Egypt, 63-75. 

Lexova, Irena, Ancient Egyptian Dances (re- 
viewed), 270. 

Libyan Desert, see DE Cosson. 

Loan, contract. 204 ff.; on mortgage, 207; short- 
term, 209 ff.; document acknowledging re- 
payment, 76 ff. See De Lacy, WEGENER. 

Lobel, Mr. E., 204, 217. 

Logistes, functions of, 211 ff., 215. 

Louvre, the, 32, 145. 

Lower-Egyptian origin of Third-Dynasty Sakkarah 
style, 7-8. 

Lrcas, A., Notes on Myrrh and Stacte, 27-33. 

Note on Kawa inscribed cone, 120. 


M 


Macapam, M. F. L., Bibliography: Pharaonic Egvpt 
(1936). 

§ 14. Publications of Texts, 252-3. 
reviews by, 268, 271, 272. 

Macdonald, Mr. J. G., 262. 

Macnaveutox, Duscan, A Scheme of Egyptian 
Chronology: with notes thereon including notes 
on Cretan and other Chronologies (reviewed), 
270. 

Manchester Museum, 19, 145. 

Manetho, 7. 
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Manson, T. W.. review by, 130-2. 

Martindale, Mr. R. C., 119. 

McKenzir, R.. Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
Part I: Papyrology (1936). 

§ 8. Lexicography and Grammar, 103-4. 
death of, 120. 

Médim., Paintings of the Chapel of Atet at, WILLIAM 
STEVENSON SitTH, 17-26. 

Mécet-Reét, at Sesebi. 149. 

Memphis, 7, 16, 179. 

MEPIEMOZ ANAKEXQPHKOTON: An Aspect of 
the Roman Oppression in Egypt, NAPHTALI 
Lewis, 63-75. 

Meritaten, mentioned in Prince of Tyre’s letters, 
191-4. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
publication by (reviewed), 272. 

MILLER, Puitipprs, A Family Stela in the Univer- 
sity Museum, Philadelphia, 1-6. 

Ming, J. G., Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
Part I: Papyrology (1936). 

$5. Social Life, ete.. 96-7. 
On P. Oslo 83 and the Depreciation of Currency, 
258-9. 

Mirror shown in use, on funerary stela, 165. 

Momempbhis, mod. Kom el-Hisn, 16. 

Mond, Sir Robert, 145; Sir Robert Mond Expedition 
at Armant, 262. 

Moss, Rosatryp B., with BERTHA Porter. Topo- 
graphical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings. 
v. Upper Egypt: Sites (reviewed). 271. 

Mit, temple of, at Sesebi, 147. 

Mycenaean oil-flasks (L. H. IIIa) at Sesebi, 149. 

Mycerinus, sarcophagus of, 17. 

Myers, O. H., short report on Armant, 117-18; 262. 

Myrrh and Stacte, Notes on, A. Lucas, 27~33. 


York, 151; 


N 

Narmer, palette of, 9. 

Nasmin, author of addition to Bremner-Rhind 
Papyrus, 10-11. 

Naukratis, weights from, 42, 49 f., 51. 

Necef, Egyptian standard weight, 42, 46, 47, 50f., 
55. 

Nefermatat. mastaba of, 17 f. 

Negro heads at Sesebi, 117, 147. 

Nephthys, unusual representation of, 35, 37. 

Nine Companions, the, 16. 

Norsa, Prof. Medea, 123, 263. 

Note on Overbuilding and Intrusive Burials at 
Gizah, G. A. Reisner, 260. 

Note on the Grammatical Gender of the Names of 
Towns, J. J. CLERE, 261. 

Note on ¢ hyr(.t) in Boundaries of Ptolemaic Con- 
veyances of Land, HerpertT THompsoy, 258. 

Notes on Myrrh and Stacte, A. Lucas, 27-33. 

Notes on the Bahrén, Nuwémisah, and E]-A‘reg 
Oases in the Libyan Desert, ANTHONY DE 
Cosson, 226-9. 

Nubia, Society’s work in, 117; 263. 

Numerals, gender of, 57-9. 

Nuwémisah oasis, 226, 227, 229. 


O 

Oases, uninhabited, of Libyan Desert, 226-9. 

O'Leary, DE Lacy, Bibliography: Christian Egypt 
(1936), 110-16. 

Orientalia, 265. 

Osirian Mysteries, 12; epithets, 15. 

Osiris, 12; Sokar identified with, 14; association 
with moon, 15; in Pap. of Khnememhab, 
35 ff. 

Ostracon from Oriental Institute, Chicago, 187 f. 

Oxford Papyri. Some, E. P. WEGENER, 204-25. 

Oxyrhynchite Nome, deed of loan from. 204 ff. 

Oxy: rhynchus Document, An, acknowledging Re- 
payment of a Loan, PHILup H. pe Lacy, 
76-80. 


P 


P. Lille, I. 4, On, C. C. Epear, 261. 

P. Oslo 83 and the Depreciation of Currency, J. G. 
MILNE, 258-9. 

Pacho, in Libyan Desert, 226. 

Paintings, of the Chapel of Atet at Médim, The, 
Wititiam SteveNsoN Smita, 17-26; in 
rock-tombs of El-A‘reg oasis, 227 f. 

Pap. Harris, 152, 164. 

Pap. Lee, 164. 

Papyri, available for study in Ashmolean and 
British Museums, 122; catalogue of, in John 
Rylands Library, ibid., dealing with thefts, 
186 ff.; Oxford, see WEGENER; publications 
of, 122. 

Papyrology, Fifth International Congress of, short 
report, 263-4. 

Papyrus of Khnememhab, The, in University 
College, London, Aran W. SHoRTER, 34-8. 

Papyrus of Turin, The Judicial, A. DE Bucx, 152-64. 

Papyrus, The Bremner-Rhind, II, III, R. 0. 
FAavuLKNER, 10-16, 166-85. 

Penalty for theft, 186 ff. 

Penpuescry, J. D. 8., short report from Tell 
el--Amarnah, 118-19. 

Perfume-making in ancient world, 30 ff. 

Perkoinis, land-survey of, 223. 

Petrie, Prof., 1, 17 f., 42 ff. 

Petrie Collection of Egyptian Weights, An Analysis 
of, A. 8S. Heswary, 39-56. 

Petusius, unusual form of name, 76, 79. 

Peyem, Egyptian standard weight, 42, 46 f., 52 f. 
Pritcer, Kurt, The Art of the Third and Fifth 
Dynasties (trans. E. W. Burney), 7-9. 
Philadelphia, Arsinoite nome, depopulation of, 65. 
Philadelphia, University Museum, stela from, 1-6; 

17. 

Philo, cited, 64 f.; 139 f. 

Prerer, Max, Dus dgyptische Marchen. Ursprung 
und Nachwirkung altester Mdrchendichtung 
bis zur Gegenwart (reviewed), 130. 

Pliny, on incense-materials, 28 f., 31. 

Ploughing scene, 21, 23 f. 

Poems in an ‘Amarnah letter, 197 ff. 

Porter, BerTHa, and Rosatinp B. Moss, Topo- 
graphical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings. 
v. Upper Egypt: Sites (reviewed), 271. 
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Posgnrr, G., Catalogue des Ostraca hiératiques 
littéraires de Deir el Médineh (reviewed), 271. 

PrEAUX, CLAIRE, Les Ostraca grecs de la Collection 
Charles-Edwin Wilbour au Musée de Brooklyn 
(reviewed), 135-7. 

Prefect, titles, 214 f.; petition to, 219 ff. 

Prefect’s court, 211 ff. 

Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Sesebi. 
Northern Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
1936-7, A. M. Brackman, 145-51. 

Probability curve in statistical analysis, 39. 

Purves, Mr., 145. 

Pwenet, incense trees from, 28, 31. 


Q 
Qedet, Egyptian standard weight, 42, 46f., 49f.; 
its predominance, 51, 55. 
R 
Rainfall, heavy, during floruit of Sesebi, 146, 150. 
Ramesses II, inscriptions and scarabs of. at Sesebi, 
147, 149; 192. 
Ramesses III, 152 f., 156, 163 f. 
Ramesses IV, 152 f., 163 f. 
Ratmose, tomb and papyrus of, 37. 
Ranke, Prof. Hermann, 264. 
Ré, and ‘Apep, 166 ff., 175 ff.; “creations of’, 172. 
181 ff. 
Rée¢-Harakhte, vignette of, 36 ff. 
Retsner, G. A., Note on Overbuilding 
sive Burials at Gizah, 260; 265. 
Resins and gums distinguished. 27. 
Restitution of, and Penalty attaching 
Property in Ramesside Times, 
Cerny, 186-9. 
Roperts, C. H., Two Biblical Papyri in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester (reviewed). 138. 
reviews by, 133-4, 266-7. 
papyti edited by, 122; 204. 
Roberts, Dr. Dora, 262. 
Rock-tombs in oases of Libyan desert, 226 ff. 
Rohesa, possibly near Letopolis, 16. 
Rohlfs in Libyan desert, 226 ff. 
Roman law of theft, analogous to Egyptian, 189. 
Roman oppression in Eyypt, 63-75 passim; see 
Lewis. 
Rose, H. J., Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
Part I: Papyrology (1936). 
§ 2. Religion. Magic, Astrology (including texts), 
85-8. 
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Sachs, Mr. A., 203. 

Sakhebu, 8. 

Sakkarah, Step Mastaba at, 7; 8. 
7 £.; 22, 23. 

Sale, deeds of, 217 ff. 

Salt lakes in Libyan desert, 226 ff. 

Sanpers, Henry A.. A Third-Ceantury Papyrus 
Codex of the Epistles of Paul (reviewed). 
133-4. 

Sappho, earliest MS. of. on ostracon, 122-3. 

Schott, Prof. Siegfried, 264. 

Script, presumably Libyan, 

Sculpture, at Armant, 117-18; from Sesebi, 117. 


style. origin of, 
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228. 











Sedment. 37. 
Sehetepibrésonb, lector-priest. 2 f.. 5, 6. 
Sela, Egyptian standard weight, 42. 46 f.; possibly 
introduced by Hyksos, 56. 
Semenkhkeré<, 191 f.; chronology of reign, 193. 
Sesebi, Preliminary Report on Excavations at, 
1936-7, A. M. Buackmay, 145-51; short note 
on. 117; personnel, 1937-8, 262. 
Setue. Kert, Dus hieroglyphische Schriftsystem 
(reviewed), 272. 
Sethos I, reliefs, etc., of, at Sesebi, 145, 146, 148. 
Shaw, Miss, 23. 
Surnyik, P. L., reviews by. 270, 271. 
Suorter, ALan W., The Papyrus of Khnememhab 
in University College, London, 34-8. 
Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt (1936). 
$15. Religion and Magic, 253-5. 
reviews by, 268-9. 272; 262. 
Shu and Tefénet, 182. 
Sisopdu-Iyenhab, stela of, 1-6. 
Sitrah depression, 226 f. 
Siwah, 226 ff., 229. 
Sxeat, T. C.. Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
Part I: Papyrology (1936). 
$3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts. 88-94. 
$7. Palaeography and Diplomatic. 102-3. 
$9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes 
on Papyrus Texts, 104. 
$10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, 
104-6 ; 77, 80, 204. 
with H. Ipris Bexx (Ed.). Fragments of an 
Unknown Gospel and other early Christian 
Papyri, and The New Gospel Fragments (re- 
viewed). 130-2. 
Skinner, Mr. FP. G., 40, 56. 
Stotey, R. W., Bibhography: Pharaonic Egypt 
(1936). 
§ 16. Science, Mathematics, etc., 255-7. 
Saoru, Wittiam Stevenson, The Paintings of the 
Chapel of Atet at Médim, 17-26. 
Sokar, in Bremner-Rhind Papyrus, 12-16 passim. 
Somaliland, incense-materials from, 28. 
Some Oxford Papyn, E. P. WEGENER, 204-25. 
Stater, Egvptian standard weight, 42, 46, 49; intro- 
duced by Hyksos, 47: popularity, 50 f.. 55 f. 
Steindorff. in Libyan desert, 226 ff. ; 264. 
STEINDORFF, GeEorG. and WaLTHER Wor, Die 
thebunische Graberivelt (reviewed), 129-30. 
Stela. A Family. in the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Pumippcs MILLER, 1-6. 
Stela. funerary, with toilet-scene, 165. 
Step Mastaba, Sakkarah, 7. 
Srewart. Basit, History and Significance of the 
Great Pyramid (reviewed), 129. 
Stolen property, restitution of, see CERNY. 
Ntruve and Turin Judicial Papyrus. 152 f., 159, 164. 
Stukeley. William, early Egyptolouist, 259. 
Suppiluliuma. in “Amarnah Letters, 193 ff. 
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Talao. village. 204 f. 

Taxation of Roman Egypt. 6-4 ff. 70 ff. 

Tell el-Amarnah, short report of season 1936-7, 
118-19. 
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Temple at El-A‘reg oasis, 228. 

Temple of Sethos I at Abydos, plans for completing 
publication, 119; 262. 

Tenses in Turin Judicial Papyrus, 157 ff. 

Theophrastus on incense-materials, 28 #f. 

Third and Fifth Dynasties, The Art of The, Kcurt 
PrrtceEr (trans. HE. W. Burney), 7-9. 
THompsox, HerBert, Note on ¢ Ayr(.t) in Boun- 

daries of Ptolemaic Conveyances of Land, 
258. 

Thracian horsemen, order for payment to, 222. 

t hyr(.t) in Boundaries of Ptolemaic Conveyances, 
Note on, HERBERT THOMPSON, 258. 

Top, Marccs N., Biblhography: Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. Part II, Geeek Inscriptions (1935-6), 
106-9. 

Toilet Scene on a Funerary Stela of the Middle 
Kingdom, A, I. E. 8. Epwarps, 165. 

Town-names, gender of, 261. 

Turner, E. G., Bibliography; Graeco-Roman 
Egvpt. Part I: Papyrology (1936). 

§ 4. Political History, ete., 94-6. 

Tuthmosis II, 117, 149. 

Two Puzzles of Ramesside Hieratic, JAaRosLay 
CERNY, 60-2. 

Tyre, relations with Egypt, 191, 194; see ALBRIGHT. 


U 
Unguent-vase of rare type, 151. 
University Museum, Philadelphia, stela in, 1-6. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Upper Dedu, name or quarter of Busiris, 16. 
Upper Egypt, rivalry with Lower reflected in art, 
8 f.; survey of High Desert of, 262. 


V 
Vaughan, Miss D. M., 262. 


Vocalization of Egyptian, claim that a medium has 
revealed, 123 f. 
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WarxwricsT, G. <A., Bibliography: Pharaonic 
Egypt (1936). 

§ 1. Archaeology, 231-5. 
reviews by, 125-9. 

Weights, Egyptian, see Hey. 

WEILL, Raymonp, Le Champ des roseauz et le champ 
des offrandes dans la religion funéraire et la 
religion générale (reviewed), 272. 

Westcar Papyrus, 8. 

Wheat, receipt for, 224 f. 

Witsocr, CHarLes Epwry, Travels in Egypt (re- 
viewed), 272-3. 

Winkler, Dr. H., 118, 262. 

Wor, WALTHER, with Grorc SternporFr, Die 
thebanische Graberwelt (reviewed), 129-30; 
7, 264. 

Wood, Dr. F. H., 123. 

Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, change in 
method, 121. 


INDEX OF WORDS, ETC., DISCUSSED 


A. EGYPTIAN 
I. WORDS AND PHRASES 


3fyt, “heat’, possibly connected with :fr ‘boil’ 
(Faulkner), 179. 

sh-n-t m ib-i, ‘I considered in my heart (?)’ (Faulk- 
ner), 181]. 

3sbyt, goddess identical with ?sbt (Faulkner), 176. 

ibt: m bt, perhaps for m sbut, like mi ki-f (Faulk- 
ner), 179. 

ys (L. Eg.) reduplicated in cuneiform (Albright), 
197, with n. 5. 

iw: le Urf sdm, like Coptic eqcwTas, of relative 
present time (de Buck), 159; iw bwpu-f sdm, 
always of relative past time (de Buck), 158, 
n. 4; iw bn sw hr sdm, usual form of circum- 
stantial in L. Eg. (de Buck), 162; iu-f hr 
sdm, in L. Eg. used for narrative, ‘I heard’ 
(de Buck), 161; iw-f hr tm sdm, negative 
corresponding to iu-f kr sdm, ‘I did not hear’ 
(de Buck), 161; iw sdm-f, in L. Eg. always 
of relative past time (de Buck), 158 f. 

iwae, written as if «a (Faulkner), 184. 

ib: vocalization of (Albright), 200, n. 4 (201); 
nty m ib-f, “whom he has in mind’, not of 
affection (Faulkner), 179. 


Tnut, pr. n. (Miller), 4, n. 9. 

inr, plates as receptacles or measures of rhs-cakes 
(Cerny), 61, n. 1. 

ir: with dir. obj. of person, ‘deal with’, ‘act against’ 
(Faulkner), 180; ir(r) n-f, on a stela, = 
‘had it made for the deceased’ (Gunn), 2 
n. 9. 

ikdi(w), vocalization of (Albright), 200, n. 4 (201). 

din, ‘solar disk’ = cuneiform a-ti (Albright), 192, 
203. n. 1. 

itrt, box used as container for shawabtis (Cerny), 
188, n. 1. 

iti, ‘to steal’, not in non-literary texts after end of 
Dyn. 19 (Cerny), 186, n. 2. 

@ stt, ‘at whom men tremble greatly’ (Faulkner), 14. 

‘y (cwy) supersedes pr in meaning ‘house’ in later 
Ptol. times (Thompson), 258, n. 1. 

‘ntyw, perhaps applied to both frankincense and 
myrrh (Lucas), 28. 

thw, with unusual det., perhaps of brazier seen from 
above (Miller), 2, n. 3. 

uput, wputi, early pronunciation of (Albright), 196, 
n. 5. 
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wnw--simple adverbial predicate in L. Eg. has 
sense of absolute past (Gardiner), 160. 

Wnuty, demon, not connected with god Wnty 
(Faulkner), 176. 

ur: early pronunciation of (Albright), 196, n. 2; 

p3-ur(w) = cuneiform Pa-we-ra(i) (Albright), 

196, n. 3. 

early pronunciation reconstructed from 

cuneiform (Albright), 197, with n. 2. 

bn with sdm-f in oaths and promises, invariably 
future (Cerny), 188. 

bnbn, ‘become erect’, perhaps etymologically con- 
nected with ‘pyramidion’ (Faulkner), 175. 

bts: msw bts, “children of revolt’, assuming confusion 
of bds and bét (Faulkner), 177. 

pr, of ordinary ‘house’ till early Ptol. times, after- 
wards of temples or palace (Thompson), 258, 
n. 1. 

phr n nbw, meaning unknown (Faulkner), 14, 

phr heybt, ‘turning of the shadow’, of noon-tide 
(Faulkner), 176. : 

ps, very large kind of loaf (Cerny), 61. 

muhw, ‘butcher’, of executioners who serve Osiris 
(Faulkner), 176. 

Mri-n-Pth, contains perfective relative form (Al- 
bright), 192, n. 3. 

Mry-Imn (Gk. Mrappouv) = cuneiform Mday-Amédana 
(Albright), 192. 

Ury-r = cuneiform Mdy-réé (Albright), 192. 

Mryt-tin = cuneiform Maya-ati (Albright), 191 £. 

(p?) mh-ib = cuneiform pamaha (Albright). 200, 
n. 4. 

mki, with hwi, used of what is property of the gods, 
and so tabu (de Buck), 160. 

mtr, uncertain whether same as word for ‘testimony’ 
(Faulkner), 175. 

mdt, an oil connected with fresh myrrh (Lucas), 31. 

nz n, not in non-literary texts after end of Dyn. 19 
(Cerny'), 186, n. 2. 

nb, early pronunciation of (Albright), 196, n. 2. 

Nb-m3t-Rs, has ¢ in first syllable (Albright), 195. 

Nb-hprw-R¢, prenomen of Tuttankhamiin, perhaps 
*Nipkhurureya in Hittite, used of Akhenaten 
(Albright), 19-4. 

Vfr-hw(-t),n. pr., ‘The (or, *my’?) braziers are good" 
(Miller), 2, n. 3. 

nms, perhaps ‘to blindfold’ with r m:3, ‘against see- 
ing’ (Faulkner), 15. 

Vnw, of supernatural beings existing before cosmos 
was organized (Faulkner), 181. 

nhp, ‘generative power (?)". perhaps related to nhp, 
“beget” (Faulkner), 178. 

hti, n. pr., probably shortened from name of type 
Harnakhti (Miller), 4, n. 15. ui 

nht, some material of bread-like nature (Cerny), 61. 

nsw, a bronze vessel (Cerny), 186, n. 3. 

rwi hns, ‘remove from the possession of’ (Gunn), 11 f. 

rmw pr n iti, periphrasis for “human beings’ 
(Faulkner), 18+. 

rh: bw rh-i st, ‘I do not know who they are’ (de 
Buck), 157, (c). 

hz, transitive, ‘cast (?)’ (Faulkner), 180. 

hed, late writing of hed (Faulkner), 181. 

Arw(w) = cuneiform ar# (Albright), 197, with n. 3. 


buw-ndb, 
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Ht-t;-hr()-ib(), Athribis, equivalents of (Albright), 
200, n. 4 (201). : 

Apt, ‘clew’, for measuring yarn (Cerny), 187, n. 1. 

hr: nty hr-f, ‘within whose jurisdiction he comes ( ¢)’ 
(de Buck), 160. 

hwi and mki, used of what is property of the gods 
and therefore tabu (de Buck), 16U. 

hnfy, * glow ( 7)’, “bake ( 7)’, perhaps connected with 
Anfw-cake (Faulkner), 178. 

hr with det. /©, ‘spit’ (Faulkner), 181. 

hr r wsbw, lit. ‘fall to the roots’, metaphor for "die 
away’ (?) (Faulkner), 182. 

Hty, n. pr., “The paunchy ()’ (Miller), 5, n. 5. 

hyr(.t) = Gk. tpod7, a *feeding-place’ for sacred 
animals (Thompson), 258. 

s? Bzstt, name of a lion-headed god, = Nefertém 
(Shorter), 36. 

[s? hm-ntr], “son of the prophet” possibly a term for 
Horus (Faulkner), 16. 

S3-Spdu-Ty-n-hb, n. pr., “Son of Sopdu—-He who has 
come for the festival” and other similar 
M.-K. double names (Miller), 2. n. 1. 

S3tSrf-ks-t, n. pr., “Daughter of Serefkai’ (Miller), 
2,n.2. 

83-7, ‘worship’ (Faulkner), 16. 

sin, lit. ‘rub out’, “trample on” (Faulkner), 175. 

sikn, probably causative of nik (Faulkner), 178. 

smh, suggests a sculptor of statues and scenes 
(Miller), 6, n. 1. 

sphr, both ‘to copy’ and ‘to register’ (Miller), 2. n. 1. 

smn (older smn), ‘to pound’ (Faulkner), 176. 

snuk pw, “it is a burning’ as ritual instruction 
(Faulkner), 176. 

snb, ‘creep away’, from =bn, with fish-determinative 
(Faulkner), 177. 

Snb, n. pr., probably shortened from e.g. Tmn-m- 
hit-snb (Miller), 5, n. 2. 

sntr, probably “incense’ in general (Lucas), 28. 

s§ sphrw, ‘writer of copies (or, records)’ (Miller). 2, 


n. 11. 
Stp:n-RY ‘He whom Ré¢ has chosen” (Gunn), 192, 
n. 3. 


sdb: wd sdb, ‘make impotent’ (Faulkner), 176; dit 
sdb, variant of above (Faulkner), 176. 

sduv-f in L. Eg. states a fact in the past, ‘I have 
heard’ (de Buck), 161. 

sm m hrw prwv, obscure phrase, ‘who has gone in 
front of the houses ( 7)’ (Faulkner), 15. 

sms: hr &ms, “itinerant” (Gardiner), 161. 
Snty, of ‘bonds’, not literally ‘hairs’ (Faulkner), 179. 
kni, ‘be valiant’. vocalization reconstructed from 
cuneiform (Albright), 197, with n. 4. 
ks as reinforcing word before exclamatory old per- 
fective (Faulkner), 180. 

kkut, a plant. probably = ksk:, perhaps castor-oil 
plant (Faulkner), 15. 

Kti.n. pr., ‘The other one’ (Miller). 5, n. 4. 

gnuty (2). suggests an inscription-carver (Miller), 6, 
n. I. 


twri, ‘a stick”, masculine (Cerny), 188, n. 2. 

tp, see dp. 

{tp-At n pr Tmn], ‘of the roof of the temple of Amin’, 
in titles (Faulkner), 11, (8). 
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trw, of a rather humble office, ‘assistant (?)’ (Miller), 
5, n. 1. 

fut, amount of fine when stolen goods are restored 
(Cerny), 187 ff. 

dp, var. tp, “be spat upon’, == tpi (Faulkner), 175. 
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dndn as transitive verb, ‘rage against’ (Faulkner), 178. 


D;;, uncertain meaning, ‘The hairy (?)’ (Miller), 4, 
n. 10. 


dr: r-dr n hres, of the Eye of Horus = ‘utterly’ 


(Faulkner), 177. 


TJ. SIGNS AND GROUPS 


pal as qualification of ¢-bread, for gnn, ‘soft’ 
~  (Cernx), 61, n. 5. 

2 marking end of section, derived from or sug- 
gested by similar sign in Pyr. Texts (Faulk- 
ner), 270. 

-_ cursive hieratic group for (Cerny), 187 f. 

Ol = sportive writing for ktp (Faulkner), 15. 

@ . Tdn (?), town of unknown situation (Faulkner), 
179. 

9 abbreviation of pt ‘nobles’ (Gunn), 184. 

‘ 7 pte possibly miswriting of sin-k, or perhaps for 
verb = "depict (Faulkner), 177. 


Q abbreviation of hnmmt ‘sun-folk’ (Gunn), 185. 
4 abbreviation of ¢r (Faulkner), 14. 


2 form in Ramesside hieratic in use as adj. with 
various materials (Cerny), 60 ff. 

hee place-name, perhaps for H:dd (Faulkner), 
179. 

se unusual writing of in late hieratic (Cerny), 59. 

ae in Ramesside hieratic (Cerny), 60. 

80a Uc 

ye abbreviation of rhyt ‘plebs* (Gunn), 184. 

+t N\ Q 4 0 to be read wnmy(t), ‘the devouring flame’ 
(Faulkner), 177. 


B. COPTIC 


agjcioTax, continuing relative sentence (de Buck), 
162. 
axoeit, from *madti(é)n (mtn) (Albright), 192. 


ujwwcax, corresponding to dvepddBopos yiverac in LXX 
(Crum), 141. 


C. GREEK 


AvaKkeXwpnKOTEs, SCE pEepropos. 

avadépery, of issuing a contract (Wegener), 207. 

dvaxdépnos, flight from home involving default of 
tax payments (Lewis), 63. 

dopo, not necessarily dvaxexwpyxores (Lewis), 63, n.3. 

dmod{ ), unknown abbreviation: possibly place- 
name (Wegener), 225. 

do$éveca, economic exhaustion (Lewis), 65, n. 2. 

b:8doxados, his notarial function (Wegener), 211. 

efnabernxdres, persons who had stayed and paid their 
taxes, but were impoverished thereby (Lewis), 
66, with n. 1. 

evéxecr, to defer the payment of taxes (Lewis), 65, n. 1. 

epauvare tas ypadds, etc., (Jn. v. 39), support for 
variant renderiny (Manson), 132. 

€orw, Sometimes included and sometimes omitted 
(de Lacy), 80. 

Hucpae LeBaorai, incidence, Augustus-Hadrian (de 
Lacy), 78 f. 

‘T7no8paity, first occurrence in a papyrus (Wexener), 
229 

xaraxeiaba, of lodging or registering a deed in the 
archives (Wegener), 207. 

Kexxp(nuariorac), strengthening of x to xx in (de Lacy), 
80. 

xuptotns (Kata may eidos xuptoryros), first clear occ ur- 
rence in the papyri (Wegener), 218. 

Aaoypagotpevos, usually taken as meaning 
to poll-tax’, really meant ‘paying 
poll-tax’ (Bell), 137. 


‘subject 
the full 


Aaoi, Aakds, use as Meaning ‘native’ (Bell), 137. 

A:Bavwrds, frankincense (Lucas), 28. 

peyadorpérera, title rare [4.D. 324] and unknown for 
the prefect (Wegener), 214. 

Heptopes avaxexwpnkoTwr, extra tax to make up 
deficits in revenue caused by persons who 
had fled their homes and defaulted their tax 
payments (Lewis), 63 ff. 

peptopos andpwr, an extra levy to make up deficiencies 
caused by the failure of dopor (paupers) to pay 
taxes (Lewis), 63, n. 3 

Hépos: ék pépous, ‘on the part of’ (de Lacy), 80, 
ni. 

picPwors, tax-farming contract rather than lease of 
land (Lewis), 74. 

Nedgepoois. name not found in Preisigke, Namenbuch 
(Wegener). 205. 

S = 4k (Wegener), 225. 

opvpyn. myrrh (Lucas), 28. 

orax7y, stacte (Lucas), 27, 29 ff. 

ovyywpety, generally only in the Alexandrian ovy- 
xépyos-deeds, but here as synonym of dpodoya 
(Wegener), 210. 

ouveorapévos, ‘appointed’ (de Lacy), 80. 

avvragis, Aan ovrragis, ‘poll-tax’ (Bell), 136. 

Tpracris Kamrwdiwr, new term applied to high 
priest (Roberts), 266. 

tpody, for zpodeiov, ‘place where sacred animals and 
birds were kept and fed’ (Thompson), 258. 

dvois, new use of (Wegener), 207. 
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